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BLANKETED 


A  Graphic  Proof  of  the  Extent  to  which 
The  Chicago  Tribune  Covers  Chicago 


Population 

Each  dot  on  the  map  below  represents 
500  families  residing  in  the  Chicago 
district  or  in  the  suburb  in  which  it 
appears. 


Circulation 

Each  dot  on  the  map  below  represents 
500  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  district  or  in  the  suburb  in 
which  it  appears. 


The  48  Chicago  districts 
on  this  map  are  those  into 
which  this  great  city  has 
been  divided  by  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  for  mer¬ 
chandising  purposes.  The 
suburbs  shown  are  Evans¬ 
ton,  Oak  Park,  Forest 
Park,  River  Forest,  Cic¬ 
ero,  Berwyn  and  River¬ 
side. 

Those  familiar  with  Chi¬ 
cago  will  recognize  that 
the  number  of  Tribunes 
practically  corresponds 
with  the  number  of  famil¬ 
ies  in  all  the  better  resi¬ 
dential  sections,  and  that 
considerable  numbers  of 
Tribunes  are  bought  in 
the  poorer  districts — 
largely  inhabited  by 
foreigners. 


The.  Chicago  Tribune’s  1920 
BOOK  OF  FACTS  is  being  dis- 
tributed  without  charge  to  sell¬ 
ing  organizations  which  request 
it  on  business  stationery. 
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HOW  TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED 

IN  THE  SOUTH 


Many  manufacturers,  especially  those  who  have  been  in 
business  long  enough  to  reineinher  conditions  as  they  were 
before  the  W  orld  War,  think  of  the  South  as  it  existed  then. 

Before  the  W  orld  W  ar  the  labor  question  was  not  so 
much  of  a  question  as  it  is  now. 

Before  the  W  orld  W  ar  the  natural  products  of  the  South 
were  not  as  valuable  as  they  are  now. 

The  increase  in  prices — the  tremendous  demands  have 
served  as  incentives  for  Southern  planters  to  adopt  intensive 
farming — and  has  called  for  many  more  “field  hands.' 

The  tremendous  demand  for  steel  products  has  intensified 
the  demand  for  labor  in  that  industry. 

The  new  mills  and  factories  which  now  dot  the  entire 
South  have  called  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  labor  in  the  South  and  many  people 
— people,  too,  with  ample  finances,  are  now  working — some¬ 
thing  hitherto  unheard  of. 

# 

These  people — particularly  Southern  women  who  are 
doing  their  own  work — demand  the  most  modern,  labor-sav¬ 
ing  conveniences — 

They  want  prepared  or  semi-prepared  foods. 

They  want  kitchen  conveniences.  They  want  washing 
machines,  bread  mixers,  sewing  machines,  and  hundreds 
of  things  that  they  never  thought  of  wanting  in  “the  good 
old  days”  before  Dinah  left  the  kitchen  and  Julia  left  the 
laundry  for  the  factory  or  the  field. 

The  South  wants  merchandise.  The  South  wants  labor- 
saving  machinery,  tractors,  trucks — everything  that  will 
help  speed  up  production  and  increase  the  earning  power 
of  the  section. 

Go  to  these  people.  Go  to  them  through  their  local 
dealers  and  their  local  daily  newspapers.  Go  to  them  with 
good  merchandise  and  keep  your  goods  going  to  them — for 
they  want  your  goods — they  have  money  to  buy  your  goods 
and  they  need  the  labor  your  goods  can  turn  loose,  in  order 
that  they  may  produce  more  (►f  the  goods  you  want  fnmi 
them. 

The  South  is  America's  Greatest  Market  Today. 

These  representative  Southern  Daily  Newspapers  are 
co-operatively  inclined — How  about  you? 


SOUTHXBM  LIST. 

ALABAMA.  Circulation 

Birmincham  Age-Herald  . (M)  SS,168 

Birmingham  Age-Herald  . (S)  26,427 

'Birmingham  Newt  . (S)  60,000 

'Birmingham  Hewa  . (E)  60,000 

'Mobile  Mews-Item  . (E)  10,200 

Mobile  Begister  . (M)  28,185 

Mobile  Begister  . (S)  88,810 

FLOBIDA. 

'Jacksonville  Metropolis  . (E)  20,740 

Florida  Times-Vnion,  JaoksonvHle 

(MAS)  28,986 

'Falatka  Homing  Post . (M)  1,460 

'Pensacola  Journal  . (M)  6,216 

'Pensacola  Journal  . (S)  7,900 

Pensacola  Mews  . (E)  6,662 

6E0B0IA. 

Atlanta  Constitution  . (M)  62,887 

Atlanta  Constitution . (S)  59,388 

Atlanta  Georgian  . (E)  89,488 

Atlanta  Sunday  American . (S)  94,811 

Augusta  Chronicle  . (M)  1  „ 

Augusta  Chronicle  . (S)  J  9.832 

Augusta  Herald  . (E)  18,685 

Augusta  Herald  . (S)  9,775 

'Columbus  Ledger  . (E&S)  7,908 

Macon  Telegraph  . (M)  19,009 

Macon  Telegraph  . (S)  19,009 

Savannah  Mews  . (MAS)  20,979 

'Savannah  Press  . (E)  14,696 

KEMTUCHY, 

'Louisville  Herald  . (M)  48,716 

'Louisville  Herald  . (8)  58,508 

'Paducah  Sun . (E)  4,770 

LOUISIAMA. 

Mew  Orleans  Times-Picayune. .  (M)  76,171 

Mew  Orleans  Times-Picayune. ..  (S)  92,860 

Mew  Orleans  Daily  States . (E)  41,276  ) 

New  Orleans  Dally  States . (8)  41,275) 

New  Orleans  Item  . (E)  68,680 

New  Orleans  Item . (8)  84,717 

MOBTH  CABOLIMA, 

Asheville  Citizen  . (M)  12,098 

Asheville  Citizen  . (S)  10,069 

Charlotte  Mews-Chronicle  ...(EA8)  10,849 

Charlotte  Observer  . (M)  18,488 

Charlotte  Observer  . (S)  20,442 

Durham  Herald  . (M)  6,241 

Greensboro  Daily  News . (M)  16,289 

Greensboro  Daily  Mews . (8)  22,166 

'Baleigh  News  and  Observer. .  (M)  28,919 

'Baleigh  News  and  Observer. ..  .(S)  26,881 

Wilmington  Star  . (M)  6,860 

'Winston-Salem  Journal  . (M)  6,960 

'Winston-Salem  Journal  . (S)  6,612 

'Winston-Salem  Sentinel  . (E)  9,408 

SOUTH  CABOLIMA, 

Anderson  Mail  . (E)  4,226 

Columbia  Becord  . (E)  18,086  ) 

Columbia  Record  . (8)  13,127  1 

Columbia  State  . (M)  22,620  1 

Columbia  State  . (8)  24^700  ) 

Greenville  News  . (MAS)  9,625 

Greenwood  Index-Journal  . (E)  4,286 

Spartanburg  Journal  A  Carolina  | 

Spartan  . (E)  2,958  I 

'Spartanburg  Herald  . (M)  4,858  f 

'Spartanburg  Herald  . (S)  6,650  j 

TENNESSEE. 

'Chattanooga  Mews  . <E)  17,260 

Chattanooga  Times . (M)  24,600  ) 

Chattanooga  Times  . (S)  28,148  i 

Knoxville  Sentinel  . (E)  21,008 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.., (M)  81,185 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal... (S)  116.428 

'Nashville  Banner  . (E)  )  ., 

'Nashville  Banner . (8)  ) 

Nashville  Tennessean  _  (HEAS)  46.507 

VIB6INIA. 

tBrUtol  Herald  Courier _ (MAS)  16,818 

Danville  Begister  and  Bee..  (MAE)  9,787 
Newport  News  Timee-Herald..  .(£)  8,722  ) 

Newport  News  Daily  Press.. (SAM)  6.498  | 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot . (M)  81,146 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot . (S)  89,288 

Boanoke  Times  . (MAS)  22,864  ) 

Roanoke  World-News  . (E)  10,849  ) 

'Richmond  News-Leader  .  45,888 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
'A,  B,  C.  Report,  April  1st  1920. 

^Includes  Bristol,  Tenn. 
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Selling  Candy  in 


PHILADELPHIA 


With  three  million  people  in  its  metropolitan  territory  Philadelphia  has  a  “sweet  tooth”  that 
is  the  third  largest  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  hankering  on  the  part  of  “nearly  everybody”  for  “something  good”  and  the  confec¬ 
tioner  is  called  upon  to  supply  it. 

Chocolates,  bonbons,  nut-candies  and  particularly  confections  that  tickle  the  palate  and  meet 
that  craving  for  something  out  of  the  ordinary  find  ready  sale  among  men,  women  and  children. 

When  Dad  goes  to  the  cigar  store  he’s  also  a  ready  customer  for  sweetmeats,  and  Mother  and 
the  children  succumb  readily  to  the  wares  of  the  candy  store  and  the  druggist. 

Distribution  for  any  line  of  good  confectionery  may  be  had  through  the  598  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  candy  stores,  1,085  retail  and  wholesale  druggists  and  2,270  retail  and  wholesale  cigar  and 
tobacco  dealers. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible  .consumers  in  the  Philadelphia  terri¬ 
tory  by  concentrating  your  advertising  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads” — 


THE  BULLETIN 


Net  paid  average  circulation 
for  the  six  months  ending  April 
1,  1920,  as  per  U.  S.  Post  Office 
report:  466,732  copies  a  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon 
or  other  artificial  methods  of 
stimulating  circulation  have  ever 
been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 


Last  year  1,700 
locomotives  and 
13  2  sea  -  going 
ships  were  ‘‘Made 
in  Philadelphia.” 
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STEWART  SEEKS  FACTS  ON  A.  A.  C.  W.  WORKINGS 

Starts  Administration  By  Naming  Six  Committees  to  Investigate  Activities  Supported  by  Clubs’ 

Funds — Wants  Elducation  on  Economics  of  Advertising 


1?  OWE  STEWART  assumes  the 
presidency  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  with  strongly 
progressive  policies  at  heart  and  with 
the  force  of  character  and  the  backing 
to  put  them  through.  He  is  sure  of 
some  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
he  is  going  to  do  them.  These  things 
lie  at  the  basis  of  more  efficient  organ¬ 
ization  and  a  better  coordination  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  methods. 

In  a  leisurely  interview  at  Cape  May, 
where  with  his  wife  and  two  small  boys 
he  is  on  vacation.  President  Stewart 
outlined  freely  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
his  hopes  and  plans  as  well  as  his  un¬ 
solved  problems  and  anxieties. 

.‘\s  his  first  move  President  Stewart 
is  creating  six  new  special  committees 
by  authority  conferred  on  him  by  the 
executive  committee,  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  present  workings  of 
various  departments  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  report  their  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  to  the  end  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  measures  may  be  taken  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  weaknesses  and  make  needed 
improvements. 

The  departments  to  be  immediately 
and  rigidly  investigated  are  those  of 
Headquarters,  Vigilance  and  Club  Pub¬ 
lication.  President  Stewart  is  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  assumption  that  criticisms 
of  these  departments  are  well-founded, 
but  he  is  determined  to  be  shown.  He 
expects  the  investigations  to  be  thorough 
and  is  open  to  conviction.  He  is  ready 
to  adopt  promptly  any  changes  that  may 
be  found  essential  to  better  service. 

Headquarter*  Probe  First 

The  Headquarters  Inquiry  Committee 
is  composed  of  John  Raine,  publisher  of 
the  Maryland  Farmer,  chairman ;  with 
John  Ring,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Ring  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  of  St.  Louis,  and  Frank 
A.  Black,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Filene  Company  of  Boston.  These  men 
have  been  selected  not  only  for  their 
special  abilities  in  Headquarters  work, 
but  also  largely  because  of  their  ability 
to  make  freiiuent  and  extended  stays  in 
Xew  York.  The  iniiuiries  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  pressed  as  fast  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  since  its  findings  will  to  a  large 
degree  form  the  basis  for  the  inquiries 
and  recommendations  of  other  commit¬ 
tees. 

The  present  Vigilance  section.  Presi¬ 
dent  Stewart  thinks,  is  perhaps  mis¬ 
named.  “Vigilance”  conveys  to  most 
minds  an  unfavorable  suggestion,  reflec¬ 
tive  upon  all  advertising.  Where  the 
clubs  have  dollars  to  spend,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  spending  thousands 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  money  of 
the  clubs  might  possibly  better  be  used 
in  other  directions.  Presidert  Stewart 
has  come  to  no  dclinite  opinion  in  this 
matter,  except  that  it  is  a  subject  for 
the  most  searching  investigation  by  the 


By  CHARLES  GRANT  MILLER 


ablest  business  and  linancial  statesman¬ 
ship  the  clubs  afford.  Better  Business 
is  a  new  name  held  in  mind  by  Mr. 
Stewart  for  this  section,  as  more  prop¬ 
erly  suggestive  of  its  legitimate  aims. 
The  Better  Business  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  vigilance  work 
is  headed  by  T.  W.  LeQuatte,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Successful  Farming, 
and  associated  with  him  are  H.  C.  Burke, 
a  Texas  financial  advertiser,  and  H.  H. 
Charles,  an  advertising  agent  of  New 
York. 

There  is  serious  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  president  and  several  members  of 
the  executive  committee  as  to  advantage 
in  maintaining  the  organization  publi¬ 
cation.  Associated  Advertising;  and  this 
question  is  to  be  inquired  into  from 
every  side  by  a  committee  of  which 
William  J.  Betting,  advertising  agent,  of 
St.  Paul,  is  made  chairman  and  Bert  N. 
Garstin,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Newspaper  Department,  and 
John  E.  Raine  are  appointed  members. 

Education  and  Club  Contact  is,  in 
President  Stewart’s  opinion,  the  most 
vital  line,  of  effort  in  which  the  organ¬ 
ization  under  his  administration  is  to  be 


engaged.  He  wants  at  least  $2,i.t)()0  de¬ 
voted  to  this  necessary  up-building 
work,  and  he  wants  to  sec  this  taken 
cars  of  before  vigilance  or  anything 
else. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  down  to  the  real 
economics  ot  advertising.”  he  said, 
“and  offset  the  prevalent  idea  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  done  to  avoid  war  taxes. 
The  business  power  of  effective  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  limitless  subject  that  has  only 
been  scratched  on  the  surface.  There 
must  he  better  coordination  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  clubs.  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  have 
great  clubs  that  individually  exercise 
tremendous  influence  in  their  territories. 
We  must  combine  in  the  general  organ¬ 
ization  the  strength  of  all  the  units.  The 
whole  must  be  bigger  than  any  of  its 
parts.  Club  contacts,  coordination, 
and  team-work  will  work  wonders.  I 
look  upon  iny  job  as  that  of  the  captain 
of  a  team,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  get  the  team  iiropcrly  adjusted  to 
its  full  capacity  of  results.” 

F’resident  Stewart  has  therefore  ap- 
Iioitited  an  Education  attd  Club  Contact 
committee  consisting  of  Frank  .A.  Black. 
Chairman ;  Williatn  P.  Strandborg,  ad¬ 


ROWE  STEWART 

First  newspaper  man  to  be  elected  to  Presidency  of  A.  A.  C.  W. 


vertising  mattager  of  public  service  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Miss  Jane  J.  Mar¬ 
tin,  advertising  manager  of  the  Sperry 
&  Hutchinson  Compatiy,  New  A'ork. 

The  Finance  Committee  may  confront 
a  reorganization  of  the  systems  of  rais¬ 
ing  and  distrihuting  funds.  On  this 
committee  have  been  appointed  John 
Ring,  Jr.,  chairman;  J.  B.  McClure,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Dearborn  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Chicago,  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Commission;  F.  W.  Stew¬ 
art,  general  agent  at  Montreal  for  the 
Cluett-Peabody  Company  and  former 
presidents  R.  H.  Donnelley,  Chicago, 
printer,  and  C.  A.  Otis,  Cleveland 
banker. 

Seeks  Record  Meeting  in  1921 

Naturally  President  Stewart  desires 
to  have  the  next  annual  convention  sur¬ 
pass  all  previous  meetings  bnh  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  in  results  achieved.  It 
was  the  hospitable  management  of  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1916,  which 
holds  the  record  attendance  at  present, 
that  first  brought  Mr.  Stewart  into  out¬ 
standing  prominence  as  a  national  figure; 
and  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Stewart  con¬ 
spicuously  demonstrated  her  high  quali¬ 
ties  as  his  able  helpmate  in  heading  the 
women’s  committees  of  entertainment  at 
that  notable  convention. 

President  Stewart  has  already  begun 
plans  for  the  .Atlanta  convention  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Convention  Committee 
composed  of  David  Lowenstcin.  head  of 
the  Morris  Cpndy  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  of  Southern  advertisers,  chair¬ 
man  ;  J.  E.  Fitzgibbon,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Phoenix  Hosiery  Company, 
Milwaukee ;  and  F.  D.  Zimmerman,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Continental 
Gil  Company,  Denver. 

These  committees  are  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  vice-presidents,  whom 
President  Stewart  proposes  to  keep  busy 
with  various  activities  and  new  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Only  the  two  vice-presidents 
who  are  respectively  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient  are  excused  from  the  busy  team¬ 
work  by  which  the  utmost  “pep”  possi¬ 
ble  may  be  injected  into  the  organization 
and  the  maximum  efficiency  attained. 

The  reports  of  all  these  committees 
or  such  as  have  been  completed  wili  be 
received  and  acted  upon  by  a  full  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  set  for 
Chicago,  Sept.  22.  Thereafter  meetings 
of  the  executive  committee  will  be  held 
every  twai  months  in  different  cities. 

President  Stewart  has  already  taken 
steps  to  open  a  headciuarters  in  New 
A'ork,  where  he  will  be  present  every 
Tuesday. 

“My  best  hope  is  that  everybody  will 
cooperate,”  said  President  Stewart.  “I 
want  a  lot  of  help  from  everybody. 
.\rthur  Xewmyer  was  one  of  the  first  to 
C(  ngratulate  me  and  I  am  relying  on  him 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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for  a  lot  of  gof>d  advice  and  otlier  as¬ 
sistance." 

“What  is  the  one  biggest  thin"  you 
will  try  to  achieve  'it  your  administra¬ 
tion?"  he  was  asked. 

“It’s  two  things — three  things,’’  he 
said  quickly.  “I  would  like  to  see  at  the 
Atlanta  convention  two  great  big  de¬ 
partments  built  up,  that  of  the  retailer 
and  that  of  the  national  advertiser. 
For  a  third  thing  I  want  to  see  public 
service  advertising  promoted.’’ 

Stewart’*  Three  Aims 

Stewart’s  abundant  initiative  is  backed 
by  staying  enthusiasm  and  clarity  of 
purpose.  He  has  positive  genius  for 
team-work  and  organization  and  is  of 
the  sort  that  wins  cooperation  and  loy¬ 
alty  of  support.  With  the  idealism  and 
virility  of  youth  are  combined  in  him 
the  safe  conservatism  and  fixity  of  pur¬ 
pose  that  come  of  varied  and  intensive 
experiences.  He  drives  straight  at  the 
heart  of  essentials  and  he  has  vision 
that  comprehends  the  wrong  and  the 
remedy,  the  need  and  the  means,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end,  and  the  wnole  of 
a  project  with  all  its  details. 

The  executive  committee  meeting, 
held  in  Cleveland,  August  12,  which 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  Stewart  to  the 
presidency,  also  set  the  date  for  the  next 
international  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  for  the  week 
of  June  12  at  .Atlanta,  Cla.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  several  sub-committees  was  au¬ 
thorized  and  the  next  meeting  .tf  the 
Executive  Committee  was  called  for 
Chicago  for  September  22nd,  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  National 
Advertising  Commission. 

H.  11.  Charles  of  New  York  was 
elected  a  vice-president  for  the  2nd  .lis- 
trict,  to  succeed  Mr.  Stewart. 


c'  mr  ittee  of  the  Philadeliihia  Federal 
Reserve  District.  In  1918  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  .\.  .\.  C.  W  educational  com¬ 
mittee,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
office  by  William  C.  D'.Arcy  at  Sail 
Francisco.  In  1919  at  New  Orleans  he 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  First 
District,  becoming  a  memlier  of  the 
executive  committee.  In  1920  at  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  convention  Mr.  Stewart  was 
again  chosen  vice-president,  this  time 
for  the  Second  District,  comprising  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 

Delaware.  - 

JOIN  INDIANAPOLIS  AGENCY 


Earl  Muthlitz  and  Frank  B.  Bull  of  Star 
Join  Seeds  Staff 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis.  —  Earl  Mushlitz,  city 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  connected  with  the  Russel  M. 
Seeds  Company,  Indianapolis  advertising 
agency.  This  is  the  second  Star  man  to 
join  the  Seeds  agency  within  a  short 
time.  I'raiik  B.  Bull,  in  charge  of  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  of  the  btar  for  a 
numlK'r  of  years,  went  with  t  le  Seeds 
agency  at  the  time  of  the  .A.  .A.  C.  W. 
convention. 

Mr.  Mushlitz  is  succeeded  by  .A.  G. 
Wiley,  at  one  time  city  editor  of  the 
.Star,  and  recently  connected  with  the 
New  A’ork  W’orld.  E.  L.  Mowe  follows 
Mr.  Bull  in  charge  of  the  automobile 
department. 

The  liidianaiiolis  Star  is  making  ready 
for  installation  of  a  Hoe  sextuple  press 
in  September.  .At  the  same  time  its 
present  presses  and  the  new  machine  will 
be  equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyors. 

COLONEL  HASBROOK  DEAD  AT  73 


C.  M.  LINCOLN  LEAVING 
THE  N.  Y.  WORLD 


Going  with  Sun-Herald  Next  Month — 
Has  Had  Notable  Career  with 
Some  of  America’s  Most 
Prominent  Newspapers 


Charles  M.  Lincoln 


Charles  M.  Lincoln,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World  (morn¬ 
ing),  will  join  the  Sun  and  New 
A’ork  Herald  or¬ 
ganization  in  an 
executive  edito¬ 
rial  capacity 
about  the  middle 
of  September. 

When  questioned 
by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  asked  to  be 
e  .X  c  u  s  e  d  from 
making  any 
statement  in  the 
absence  of  Frank 
.A.  Munsey,  own¬ 
er  of  the  Sun  and  Herald,  who  is  at 
Elizabethtown.  N.  Y.  Telegraphic  in- 
(|uiry  of  Mr.  Munsey  brought  the  an¬ 
swer  ihat  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  new  con¬ 
nection  will  be  without  title,  hut  will 
help  Mr.  Munsey  in  the  general  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  news  end  of  the  Sun  and 
Herald.  The  position  will  be  a  newly 
created  one  and  will  involve  no  changes 
in  the  present  organization.  Keats  Speed 
will  continue  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun  and  Herald. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the 
World,  is  away  on  his  vacation  at  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  and  Florence  White,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  who  is  attending  to  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  duties,  said  that  it  had  not 
yet  been  decided  who  will  succeed  Mr. 
Lincoln. 


Started  Newspaper  Career  at  15 

Rowe  Stewart  was  horn  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  November  5,  1876,  and  started 
his  husine.ss  career  at  the  age  of 
LS  as  office  lioy  on  the  Philadelphia) 
Record.  .Afterwards  he  held  a  niimher 
of  positions  in  the  advertising  ilepart- 
ment  of  the  Record,  under  M.  !•'.  Han¬ 
son,  at  that  time  advertising  manager 
.After  ten  years  with  the  Record,  Mi'. 
Stewart  was  made  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  North  .American.  .After 
four  years  on  the  North  American,  Mr. 
Stewart  was  enqiloyed  on  the  New 
A'ork  Globe  as  advertising  solicitor  until 
•  1907,  when  he  was  made  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washington  Herald. 
After  several  years,  Mr.  Stewart  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Tracy-Parry  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  the  firm  name  being 
changed  to  T racy.  Parry  &  Stewart. 

Early  in  1914.  Mr.  Ifanson,  general 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  came  after  Mr.  Stewart  to 
head  the  department  in  which  he  had 
started  as  a  boy  and  he  has  remsined 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Record 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  for  a  numher  of 
years  been  active  in  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  serving  on  various  committees,  in 
1914  he  was  chairman  of  the  On-To- 
Toronto  committee  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  and  also  chairman  of  the  club’s 
committee  the  following  year  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  Philadelphia  was  selected 
as  the  convention  city  for  1916. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  general  chairman  of 
the  Philadelphia  convention  committee. 
The  success  of  this  convention  led  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  to  elect  Mr.  Stewart 
president  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  re-elect 
him  in  1917,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  a  director  of  the  club. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Stewart  was  a 
member  of  the  advertising  advisory 


Editor  for  Six  Years  of  Richmond 
Time*-Di*patch 

(St’ecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Richmond,  Va. — Colonel  Charles  E. 
Hasbrook,  for  ihe  last  six  years  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  died  .August  18,  aged  73  j-ears. 
Colonel  Hasbrook  had  been  in  poor 
health  since  his  return  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention.  Heart  dis¬ 
ease  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  death. 

Colonel  Hasbrook  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  newspaper  work,  except  for 
a  few'  years  in  which  he  served  as  Col¬ 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Missouri. 
He  began  newspaper  work  under  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  then  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean.  Later  he  was  city 
editor,  managing  editor  and  part  owner 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times,  from  which 
he  went  to  New  A'ork  as  publisher  ot 
the  Morning  .Advertiser  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  .Advertiser. 


Advertising  Agencies  Merge 

The  United  .Advertising  Agency,  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  has 
established  executive  offices  at  New 
A’ork.  Branch  offices  will  lie  maintained 
at  Newark,  N.  J.;  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  New 
Haven.  Conn  ;  Bridgeport,  and  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  officers  of  the  new  agency 
are  Samuel  Pratt,  president  of  the 
L’nited  .Advertising  Corporation,  outdoor 
advertising,  chairman ;  Leonard  Dreyfus, 
vice-president  of  the  United  .Advertising 
Corporation,  president ;  Herman  C. 
Daych,  formerly  eastern  advertising 
manager  of  Associated  .Advertising,  New 
York,  vice-president;  Theodore  S.  Fet- 
tiiiger,  formerly  head  of  the  Theodore  S. 
Fettinger  Advertising  Agency,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  treasurer,  and  Forrest  Fettinger, 
secretary.  The  Fettinger  agency  has 
been  purchased  by  the  LTiiited  .Advertis¬ 
ing  -Agency. 


Charles  Monroe  Lincoln  was  born  in 
Bath.  Me..  March  15.  1866.  Me  began 
liis  newspaper  career  in  1889,  .serving 
from  that  year  until  1891  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Palladium.  From  1892  to  1895  he  was 
on  the  Philadelphia  Press,  latterly  as 
managing  editor.  He  joined  the  New 
)’ork  Herald  organization  in  1895,  in 
i9(X)  and  in  1905  acting  as  editor  of  the 
Paris  edition,  and  left  the  Herald  in 
1906.  Mr.  Lincoln  w’as  on  the  New 
A’ork  Times  from  1907  until  1909,  and 
he  became  editorial  manager  of  the  New 
A’ork  M’orld  in  1910,  subsequently  as¬ 
suming  the  duties  of  managing  editor, 
which  he  now  resigns. 


NEW  S.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEES 


President  Foster  Issues  Revised  List  of 
1 920-2 1  Appointments 

(St'ecicl  to  Editor  iS:  Publisher) 
Chatta.xih  ga.  1  enn. — Several  changes 
have  been  made  by  President  Marcellus 
E.  Foster  in  the  list  of  committee  ap¬ 
pointments  recently  announced  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  complete  revised  list  fol¬ 
lows  : 

'  nvERTisi  NO. — .\.  G.  Newmyer,  Chairman: 
r  I-'.  Gladfelter.  Harry  .\dler,  John  S.  Cohen, 
\'ii  tor  Hanson,  W.  A.  Elliott. 

Vewspri NT.— Charles  I.  Stewart.  Chairman; 
.1.  C.  Wilmarth,  E.  C.  Withers.  VV'.  W.  Weaver, 
C  It.  Johnson. 

I.EG'si.ATiVE — Crev  Woodson,  Chairman:  E. 
r>  Stahlman,  Rorer  James,  E.  It.  TeflFress.  I..  J. 
Wortham,  John  S.  Itryan,  A.  F.  Sanford. 

Printers  School. — W.  T.  .Vnderson,  Chair¬ 
man;  Harry  Itrown.  Geo.  R.  Koester,  W.  W. 
Itarksdale,  M.  Itotts  T.ewis,  H.  Galt  Ttraxton, 
H.  M.  Ayers.  H.  Girvannoli,  I’arke  M.  Waiker. 

Membership. — J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Chairman: 
R.  It.  Prossier,  Geo.  R.  Koester,  T.  M.  Heder- 
man,  Noel  A.  Berry. 

■Alaskan  Development. — W.  A.  Elliott, 
Chairman;  W.  C.  Dowd,  J.  I,.  Mapes.  J.  C. 
Harrison,  Harry  M.  Ayers,  Jas.  IJ.  .Allison. 

Program. — E.  M.  Foster,  Chairman;  P.  M. 
Burdette,  Chas.  P.  Manship,  E.  Taylor,  J.  C. 
Wilmarth,  Edwin  J.  Paxton.  F.  I,.  Seely. 

Photo  Engravers. — A.  W.  Burch.  Chair¬ 
man,  E.  W.  Barrett,  R.  E.  Turner,  George  B. 
Healey,  E.  K.  Gaylord.  ' 


Audit  Bureau  of  C  RCULations. — P.  T.  An¬ 
derson,  Chairman:  D.  D.  Moore,  Roy  W'atson 
R.  E.  Hughes,  Charlie  Atkinson.  ’ 

Traffic — F.  G.  Bell,  Chairman;  W.  W 
Holland,  John  F.  I.ubben,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Alien 
Potts. 


TRIBUNE  FIGHTS  CHICAGO  MAYOR 


City  Threatens  to  Condemn  Newspaper 
Building  for  School 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago. — The  Tribune  and  Mayor 
William  Hale  Thompson  of  Chicago,  are 
waging  open  warfare.  The  Tribune 
sarcastically  has  given  the  mayor  the 
sobriquet  of  “Big  Bill  the  Big  Bunk’’ 
and  refers  to  him  in  the  manner  at  every 
opportunity  in  the  editorial  columns. 

But  that  is  not  the  story.  The  yarn 
is  that  Mayor  Thompson  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  by  announcing, 
through  his  city  hall  attorneys,  that  suit 
will  be  begun  to  condemn  the  Tribune 
Building  for  school  purposes.  The 
Tribune  evicted  the  board  of  education 
from  its  building  on  May  1,  giving  as 
the  reason  frequent  brawls  and  con¬ 
stant  disorder,  necessitating  a  police 
guard  in  the  halls  most  of  the  time. 
There  has  lieen  a  hot  fight  on  between 
two  factions,  both  of  which  claimed  to 
lie  the  only  legally  appointed  board  of 
education. 


Name  Paper  Purchasing  Agent 

-Arthur  \'.  R.  Thompson,  formerly 
with  the  Inter-State  Paper  Company  and 
for  the  past  five  years  a  paper  broker 
in  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  and  placed  in  charge  of 
purchasing  by  the  Publishers  Buying 
Corporation,  of  which  William  J.  Pape, 
publisher  of  the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  is  president.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Publish¬ 
ers’  Buying  Corporation  through  his 
office  and  organization  at  .501  l''ifth  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York. 

Newspaper  Auditors  Incorporate 

De  Lisser  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  who 
for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  audit¬ 
ing  advertising  space  for  over  100  news¬ 
papers,  have  formed  a  corporation  in 
New  York.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  Rudolph  A.  De  Lisser,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer;  Percival  P.  De 
Lisser,  vice-president ;  George  F.  Cor¬ 
coran,  secretary.  L.  .A.  W.  De  Lis.ser 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 


Inter-State  Meeting  October  20 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Inter-State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association  will  hold 
its  fall  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia, 
Philadelphia,  on  October  20.  C.  C. 
Bauer,  circulation  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  has  been 
working  for  several  weeks  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  .'X  meeting  of  the  officers  will  be 
held  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  a  few  days 
to  draw  up  a  tentative  order  of  business 
for  the  convention. 


Lawrence  in  Atlantic  City 

iNDiANAfOLis,  1 11(1. —  Bell  F.  Law¬ 
rence,  general  inaiiager  of  the  Star 
League  Newspapers  of  Indiana,  left 
the  first  of  the  week  for  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  .Atlantic  City.  He  will  be 
in  New  York  for  some  time  after  his 
vacation  on  business. 


Spanish  Publisher  Dead 

Word  has  just  been  received  in  New 
York  of  the  death  at  San  Sebastian 
of  Miguel  Moya,  president  of  the 
Association  Press  of  Madrid,  Spain, 
and  owner  of  the  newspapers  El  Lib¬ 
eral  and  El  Heraldo. 
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IMPERIAL  EDITORS  SHINE  ON  PLATFORM 
IN  CANADIAN  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES 

Officials  and  Citizens  Vie  in  Hospitality  to  Visitins^  Journalists 
— Score  Leave  for  England  and 
Australia 

(/i.v  'Iricsratli  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.\I(X)SE  Jaw,  Sask.,  Aug.  18 — It  is  the  Continent  is  a  replica  of  that  of  the 
rarely  given  to  newspaper  men  to  oc-  National  Editorial  .\ssociation  party 
ciipy  the  platform.  Usually  they  listen  which  traversed  Canada  some  months 
and  record.  Just  the  same,  the  hundred  ago.  The  ease  with  which  sedate  Hrit- 
newspaper  men  who  came  from  the  four  ishers  assume  the  lighter  role  in  a  social 
corners  of  the  universe  to  attend  the  life  almost  entirely  .Xmerican  is  notable. 


LADY  STARMER  AND  LADY  NEWNES 


Wife  of  Sir  Frank  Starmer,  proprietor  of  the  Northern  Echo  and  other 
English  newspapers,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Frank  Newnes,  Bart.,  another  promi¬ 
nent  English  editor,  chatting  with  Mr.  Greaves,  pulp  and  paper  expert  and  trade 
journal  editor,  in  Toronto  during  the  visit  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference 
delegates. 


conference  of  British  journalists  in 
Canada  have  found  themselves  in  the 
forum  and  have  actpiitted  themselves 
well.  Something  over  a  thousand  miles 
have  been  traversed  within  the  last  week 
by  the  delegations  and  in  every  city  and 
town  they  have  visited  they  have  been 
given  a  right  royal  welcome.  In  many 
cases  their  entertainment  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  no  professional  caterer,  but 
to  the  ladies  of  the  city,  who  have  pre¬ 
pared  and  served  their  hamptets  with 
their  own  hands. 

The  wheat  tields  of  the  West  are 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Imperial  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  this  week.  Miles  upon  miles  of 
wheat  tields  have  lieen  transversed  by 
motor;  the  tlourishing  cities  of  western 
Canada  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
doing  honor  to  the  visiting  newspaiter 
men  and  lieutenant  governors  and  prime 
ministers  have  entertained  them  lav¬ 
ishly. 

Throughout,  the  representatives  of  the 
press  of  the  world-wide  British  empire 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  learn  of 
the  methods  of  the  new  world  and,  so 
far  as  they  have  a  mission  at  all,  to  he 
ai'ostles  of  a  new  religion,  by  which  the 
English  speaking  countries  of  the  world 
shall  go  into  ’the  farthest  corners  of 
the  world  and  redeem  to  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  a  war-worn  world. 

Obviously,  their  hope  is  to  bind  the 
overseas  Dominions  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  into  a  clan  which  shall  give  war- 
weary  Euroite  the  benefit  of  its  sane 
democracy  and  also,  not  less  important 
to  the  scheme,  the  benefit  of  its  material 
help.  It  is  all  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
of  one  delegate,  who  said,  “Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  he  makes 
a  very  poor  .show  without  it.” 

On  its  social  side,  the  journey  across 


On  the  steamship  Hamonic,  crossing  the 
Great  Lakes,  some  of  the  most  dignified 
were  discovered  dancing  like  schoolboys 
with  the  girls  who  were  their  fellow- 
passengers.  One  society  girl  from  To¬ 
ledo  refused  to  lielieve  that  the  man  she 
had  been  dancing  with  was  a  veteran 
editor,  a  Knight  of  the  British  Empire 
and  an  active  colonel  in  the  British 
army.  Most  of  all,,  she  scoffed  at  the 
suggestion  that  his  age  was  seventy- 
od;l.  hut  it  was  all  true. 

Some  Return  Home 

Some  of  the  delegates  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  drop  out  and  return  to  their 
desks  overseas.  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Herald; 
Robert  Donald,  chairman  of  the  Empire 
Press  Union  Executive  Council,  editor 
of  the  London  (dobe,  now  proprietor  of 
a  chant  of  British  papers;  .Sir  Campbell 
‘'linrt,  vice-chairman  of  the  London 
Times  Ptthlishing  Company,  and  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail;  Sir  Harry 
Brittain,  secretary  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union;  Hon.  Theodore  Fink  and  Taylor 
Darvbshire,  both  of  .Australia,  are 
amongst  the  score  of  newspaper  men 
who  have  left  the  party. 

.A  numher  of  the  .Australi.ans  and  New 
Zealanders  will  return  to  their  homes 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  the  news- 
p.'ilter  party  will  reach  next  week,  after 
a  stay  of  several  tlays  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies. 

Official  text  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  at 
(Ottawa  recently,  the  gist  of  whi'h  was 
given  in  Editor  &  Pi-dlishek  of  .\ugust 
14.  was  made  public  this  week  by  M.  P'. 
Turner,  secretary  of  the  Conference.  It 
follows ; 

1.  This  conference.  reiir<-sentinK  the  press 
of  all  parts  of  the  British  Emnire,  tenders  to 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  West  Indies,  its  warmest  congratida- 


tions  upon  the  comiiletioii  of  their  agreement 
providing  for  better  means  of  communication 
anil  improved  trading  facilities,  which  this  ci  n- 
ference  is  confident  will  promote  the  prosperity 
of  both  great  communities,  and  add  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  Empire. 

(  arried  by  acclamation. 

Cable  and  Wireless  Communications 

i.  (a)  That  this  conference  is  strongly  of 
I  pinion  that  it  has  Itccome  necessary  to  secure 
forthwith  facilities  fi  r  the  better,  (luickcr,  and 
iheaper  conveyance  of  news  throughout  the 

(b)  This  conference  stronily  recommends 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
if  the  Dominions,  and  of  India,  to  encourage 
tb.e  development  of  cable,  wireless  and  other 
facilities  for  the  exchange  of  news  and  opinion 
within  the  Empire,  and  to  assist  in  securing 
I  educed  rates  for  such  intercommunication;  any 
'■iich  assi.stance  to  appear  specifically  in  the 
e.'limates  of  public  expenditure,  and  to  be  so 
directed  as  ni  t  to  affect  the  iiuality  of  the  news 
service  supplied,  or  the  freedim  of  the  news- 
liapers  so  served. 

(c)  This  conference  is  of  o|>inion  that  the 
fidl  utility  of  cable  and  wireless  communica¬ 
tions,  as  a  factor  in  educating  public  o|iinion, 
and  in  nuaintaining  a  toid  understanding  be¬ 
tween  all  perples  of  the  em|iire,  will  not  be 
attained  until  rates  are  reduced  to  a  charge  of 
one  penny  per  word  for  press  messages 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire. 

,1.  This  conference  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  steps  should  at  i  nee  be  taken  to  provide 
•he  British  Eminre  and  the  world  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  I  f  wireless  telegr.aiihic  and  teleidionic 
communications,  and  it  urgently  requests  tlie 
fiovernmtnts  of  the  Empire  to  secure  by  public 
or  by  full  facilities  for  private  enterprise,  at 
an  early  date,  adequate  wireless  services 
tiiroughont  the  Empire. 

4.  That  with  a  view  to  improving  cable  and 
virelcss  communications  and  inter-lmiicrial 
news  service  within  the  Empire  this  conference 
suggests  that  each  delegation  shall  iiress  utR.n 
'Is  own  Government  the  initiation  cf  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  neighboring  (iovernments  of  the 
British  Dominions  for  such  improvement  of 
cable  and  wireless  communieations  between 
them  .IS  will  be  to  their  mutual  interest  and 
advantage:  infirmatiin  as  to  any  action  taken 
by  delegations  in  this  connection  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Emiiire  Press  I'nion. 

.“i.  That  a  committee  he  apiiointed  in  l.ondon 
by  the  Empire  Press  I’nion.  consisting  of  the 
nresidet.t,  four  rei>rcsentatives  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  two  representatives  of  each  overseas 
diegation.  to  take  action  requisite  upon  the 
ecsolutii  ti-i  adotited  by  the  Imperial  Press  (*on- 
ference  (Canada  19J0)  regarding  cables  and 
w  ireless  com.nnnications. 

Postal  Rates  (Letters) 

(>.  Ihis  conference  is  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  cheaper  imstal  rates  for  letters 
t!ir<  uglioiit  the  Empire,  an<l  the  various  dele¬ 
gations  undertake  to  urge  their  respective 
(Iovernments  tc  take  appropriate  actioi  :  tlit 
b.nipire  lie-s  l’ni(  n  to  be  advised  by  delega¬ 
tions  ,)f  any  measures  they  may  take  to  this 
end. 


L.  J.  BOWEN  HEADS  PRESS 
OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


'*Americanism  vs.  Bolshevism”  Chief 
Topic  at  Meeting,  Which  Pledges 
Support  to  Anti-Socialist 
Office  Seekers 


(/>.v  Telegraf’li  to  bmixoR  &  I’l  blisiier) 

I'.ARca),  N.  D.,  Aug.  18. — L.  J.  Bowen, 
editor  of  the  Hope  Pioneer,  was  elected 
[iresident  of  the  North  Dakota  Press 
.Association  at  its  recent  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Fargo.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  first  vice-president,  J.  11.  Kramer, 
Marmath;  second  vice-president,-  Riley 
Morgan,  Starkweather  ;  third,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  G.  \V.  Stewart,  Wilton  ;  secretary, 
I'.arl  11.  Tostevin,  Bismarck;  treasurer, 
I'.dward  Sullivan,  New  Salem ;  memlters 
of  the  executive  committee  are;  Mr. 
Bowen,  Mr.  Tostevin,  Will.  11.  Wright 
of  Woodworth;  .M.  1.  Forkner,  of  Lang- 
don,  and  G.  O.  Haugen  of  Maddock. 

Jamestown  was  .selected  as  the  conven¬ 
tion  city  for  1921. 

.At  the  close  of  the  Convention  visit¬ 
ing  editors  enjoyed  a  half-day’s  outing 
at  Lake  Lizzie,  where  dinner  was  served 
and  the  return  trip  to  Fargo  made  by 
automobile. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  .Association 
jtledged  support  to  “those  candidates  at 
the  Fall  election  in  North  Dakota,  who 
have  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

“.\niericanism  vs.  Bolshevism”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  .Adjutant  J.  11. 
Harrington,  of  the  Bismarck  Post  of  the 
.-\mcrican  Legion.  He  said  the  Legion 
was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
traveling  libraries  containing  books  on 
Socialism,  Bolshevism,  free  love  and 
anarchy. 

James  Schermerhorn  of  Detroit, 
.Mich.,  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
siieaking  before  the  North  Dakota  edi¬ 
tors,  said  that  if  the  paper  shortage  is 
to  be  remedied  the  newspapers  of  the 
I  a’.ion  must  take  some  concerted  action, 
'file  ])aper  supply  for  this  year  is  about 
one-third  below  the  demand,  he  said. 


(Cdiitiiiurd  on  /’itgc  16) 

LORD  AND  LADY  BURNHAM  IN  TORONTO 


Lord  Burnham,  proprietor  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  heads  the 
British  delegates  at  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  tour  now  taking  place  in 
Canada. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21,  1920 


NATIONAL  LAW  AGAINST  NEWS  FAKES 
NEEDED  TO  PROTECT  PUBLIC 


So-called  ‘‘Publicity  Kins:”  Laughs  at  ‘‘Vigilance”  of  Editors 
and  Effectiveness  of  N.  Y.  State  Legislation — Tells 
About  His  Methods 


By  MARGARET  ELMORE 


Editor’s  Note — The  purpose  of  printing  this  article,  the  material 
for  which  was  obtained  by  Editor  &  Publisher’s  representative  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  is  purely  and  simply  to  open  the  eyes  of  editors  to  how 
brazenly  fakes  are  put  over  on  newspapers  and  to  impress  the  necessity  for 
the  general  ewetion  of  state  laws  or  national  legislation  to  protect  the 
public.  Xew  York  has  a  ne7V  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  give  false 
news  to  newspapers,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  enforced.  Reichenbach,  it 
will  be  noted,  shows  his  contempt  for  the  law  by  saying:  “New  Jersey  is 
entirely  too  close  to  New  York  to  gwe  me  any  concern.”  Will  New 
Jersey  accept  the  challenged 


IIarky  Reichenbach 


^  office  in  tifieeii  years,”  declared 
Harry  Keiclienhach.  "king”  of  press 
agents,  whose  work  lor  one  moving 
picture,  "The  X’irgin  of  Stamhoul,”  was 
celelirated  in  newsjiapers  througliout  the 
United  -States  to  the  extent  of  45,CKX) 
columns  <if  free  space,  exploiting  the 
trials  and  trihitlations  of  Sari,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  heires',  alleged  fiancee  of  the  Emir, 

“.\nd  liow  do  you  do  it?”  I  eagerly 
qucsi.ioned,  for  it  seemed  inconceivable 
that  newspapers 
could  be  tempted 
to  the  use  of  so 
much  space. 

“That’s  just 
the  p  o  i  n  t,’’  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Rich- 
enbach.  “I  don’t 
do  it,  and  I’ll 
prove  it  to  you. 

It  is  the  editors 
who  fairly  eat 
this  stuff  up 
without  so  much 
as  .a  suggestion 
from  me.” 

Mr.  Reichenbach  settled  back  in  his 
chair  in  his  office  in  the  Universal  Film 
Company,  where  Sari  first  opened  her 
eyes  to  tlie  light  of  day,  to  tell  me  how 
he  “put  it  over.” 

“When  I  was  called  in  by  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Film  Company  to  handle  the  public¬ 
ity  for  ‘The  Virgin  of  Stamboul,’  1 
realized  as  .sixm  as  I  had  seen  one  reel 
of  the  play  that  it  was  a  costume  pic¬ 
ture,  and  that  it  needed  something  to 
make  it  go,  so  I  decided  to  interest  the 
public  by  means  of  this  stunt. 

“My  first  move  was  to  hunt  all  over 
New  York  for  eight  Turks,  and  it  w'as 
quite  a  job,  but  at  last  I  found  them — 
several  pastry  cooks  and  others  pursu¬ 
ing  vocations  no  less  alluring,  so  my 
idea  of  a  few  days  of  excitment  with 
excellent  pay  appealed  to  them. 

“I  rented  a  place  on  Sixth  .\venue 
and  spent  a  busy  week,  rehearsing  them 
in  their  parts,  and  in  tlie  meantime  I 
had  made  for  them  most  elaliorate 
Turkish  costumes,  accurate  .knowledge 
of  which  I  obtained  from  a  book  on  that 
far-away  land  ’and  its  people. 

“My  next  move  was  to  put  them  on 
the  train  and  send  them  to  Montreal, 
and  then  to  secure  reservations  at  the 
Hotel  Majestic  in  New  York  for  Ben 
Mahomet,  a  sheik  of  Arabia  and  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Emir  of  Hedjaz.  This  was 
very  simple.  I  had  my  secretary  to 
phone  to  the  Majestic  right  here  from 
my  own  office,  and  to  say  that  ‘long  dis¬ 
tance’  was  calling. 

“Then  I  took  the  ’phone,  and  asked 
that  the  handsomest  suite  in  the  hotel 
be  reserved  for  His  Royal  highness, 
and  s'ated  that  I  made  but  one  request, 
that  absolutely  no  publicity  be  gpven  the 


arrival  of  Mahomet  and  his  train. 

“That  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
set  the  ball  rolling  and  it  rolled  rapidly. 
(4.  O.  McIntyre,  press  agent  for  the 
Hotel  Majestic,  immediately  made  it  his 
chief  business  in  life  to  see  that  the 
new'spapers  got  the  story.  Reporters 
poured  in  thick  and  fast  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  royal  suite, 

“Lying  upon  a  dresser  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  was  $2(),()(X)  in  gold  certificates 
to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  person 
finding  the  X'irgin  of  Stamboul,  and 
letters  purporting  to  be  from  large  finan¬ 
cial  concerns,  offering  to  be  of  any 
possible  assistance  were  also  shown, 
“The  next  morning  the  New  York 
Times,  World,  News  and  other  papers 
carried  it  and  it  was  also  sent  over  the 
press  association  wires.  Then  it  was 
exposed  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  but 
not  before  we  had,  as  I  have  told  you, 
column  after  column  of  free  space. 
Shortly  after  that  ‘The  Virgin  of  Stam- 
boul’  lured  thousands  of  movie  fans  to 
the  Broadway  Theatre,  many  of  whom 
came  to  see  just  what  kind  of  a  picture 
could  excite  so  much  comment. 

“Before  the  story  was  exposed,  I  let 
O.  O.  McIntyre  in  on  the, secret  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  $500  cigarette  case 
for  his  able  assistance  and  to  salve  his 
conscience.  So  you  see,  after  all,  what 
a  simple  matter  it  is.” 

“But  tell  me  about  your  story  of  the 
lion  in  the  Belleclaire .  Hotel,”  I  asked, 
“when  you  exploited  the  latest  ‘Tarzan’ 
picture.” 

“Well,  that  was  also  very  simple,” 


said  Mr.  Reichenbach,  “and  this  is  how  I 
handled  it.  I  knew  the  manager  of  the 
Belleclaire  Hotel  in  wffiich  this  story 
was  ‘planted’  and  I  asked  his  permission 
to  ‘pull’  the  stunt.  He  granted  my  re¬ 
quest,  and  went  on  a  vacation,  leaving 
the  assistant  manager  in  charge.  The 
next  day  Mr.  T.  R.  Zann  registered  at 
the  Belleclaire  and  asked  the  clerk  in 
charge  if  he  might  have  a  piano  moved 
that  afternoon  into  his  room,  and  if  he 
would  have  the  window  taken  out,  so  it 
could  be  put  in. 

“Late  in  the  afternoon  the  piano  box. 
and  it  was  a  real  piano  box,  was  raised 
outside  the  w'indow%  but  in  it  was  not 
a  piano,  but  something  w'hich  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  could  make  quite 
as  much  noise. 

“Nothing  more  or  less  was  it  than  a 
large  lion  which  I  had  procured  from  a 
park  at  Yonkers.  We  strewed  animal 
books  quite  carelessly  around  the  room, 
to  give  the  impression  that  Mr.  Zann 
was  a  lover  of  the  jungle  and  I  stayed 
there  with  him  most  of  the  night,  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  work  of  the  next  day. 

“When  the  waiter  came  to  take  his 
order  for  breakfast,  he  also  ordered  25 
pounds  of  raw  beef,  and  when  the 
waiter  exclaimed  in  amazement  asking 
whom  it  was  for,  Mr.  Zann  drew  aside 
the  curtain  and  showed  the  lion,  resting 
peacefully  in  his  lair. 

“Excitement  reigned  supreme  and  the 
manager  rushed  up  and  ordered  that 
both  lion  and  master  remove  themselves 
immediately,  if  not  sooner. 

“Mr.  Zann  coolly  suggested  that  the 
manager  put  him  out. 

“Trooping  in  a  few  minutes  later 
came  the  police,  who  were  not  especially 
eager  to  approach  Mr.  Zann  and  his  pet. 

{Continued  on  page  19) 


Bomb  Wrecks  Weekly’s  Presses 

r.M.iFORNi.v,  Pa. — Press  room  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Sentinel  was  wrecked  on 
.Angust  9  by  an  explosion  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  dynamite.  H.  U. 
Lamb,  publi.slier  of  the  Sentinel,  has 
waged  an  active  campaign  in  recent 
issnes  against  illegal  sale  of  liquor  in 
the  town. 

The  Prestons  Vacationing 

CixciNNWTi,  Ohio. — George  W.  Pres¬ 
ton,  advertising  manager  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  aod  Mrs.  Preston  are  on 
a  vacation  trip  up  the  lakes.  They  will 
stop  a  few  days  at  Detroit,  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton’s  old  home,  from  whence  they  will 
go  on  to  Duluth,  via  Canada. 


Best  Prices  in  Wrapping  and  Copy  Paper 


t>EST  New  York  prices  for  all  grades  of  wrapping  paper  and  copy  paper  u.sed 
^  by  newspapers  are  as  follows  (prices  are  all  f.  o.  b.  New  York)  : 

Express  \\  rapping  Paper .  $.18  per  pound 

Vo.  1  kraft . 17 

Vo.  2  kraft . 16 

Manilla  Wrappii’g  . 15 

f  creenings  . 09 

Bogus  . 0714“ 

Copy  Sheets  (.Manilla)  814  x  11 . $1.50  per  thousand  shai’ts 

Copy  Sheets — 16-pound  white  bond .  2.00  “  “  “ 

Coiy  Sheets — l(>-i)ound  colored  bond .  2.20  “  “  “ 

Basic  size  of  the  above  quoted  paper  is  24  x  36.  The  following  table  shows 
I'-oportionate  weights  in  other  sizes  corresponding  to  given  -weights  in  size 
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Editor  &  Publisher  will  put  interested  publishers  into  touch  with  paper 
houses  .selling  at  the  above  prices.  When  price  changes  occur  they  will  be  duly 
noted. 


FLORIDA  PLANS  18-DAY 
TOUR  FOR  N.  E.  A. 


Meeting  in  Pen«acoIa  and  St.  Augustine 
Next  March  Will  Precede  Trip 
to  23  Cities  and  Possibly 
Cuba 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Br.\dentown,  Fla.,  Aug.  17. — Tenta¬ 
tive  itinerary  submitted  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  for  the  1921  meeting 
provides  for  18  days  in  Florida,  four 
days  devoted  to  the  business  meeting 
and  fourteen  to  seeing  Florida.  The 
trip  takes  in  Pensacola,  Tallahassee, 
Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Palatka, 
Gainesville,  Ocala,  Lakeland,  Braden- 
town,  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa,  Bartow, 
Port  Myers,  Arcadia,  Kissimmee,  Or¬ 
lando,  Deland,  Sanford,  Daytona,  Port 
Pierce,  Palm  Beach,  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  Miami. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  those  so 
desiring  to  take  a  trip  to  Cuba  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Association. 

The  party  wdll  reach  Florida  on  Mon¬ 
day.  March  7. 

The  people  of  Florida  are  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  their  desire  to  make  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  greatest  the  National  Editorial 
.\ssociation  has  ever  held.  The  Florida 
Press  Association  has  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Frank  B.  Stonman,  Miami; 
George  E.  Hosmer,  Bradentown;  W.  A. 
Elliott,  Jacksonville;  Mrs.  Lois  Mays, 
Pensacola;  John  E.  Worthington,  Tam- 
l.a :  T.  E.  Fitzgerald,  Daytona,  and 
Harry  L.  Brows,  St.  Augustine,  working 
actively  on  the  matter  and  they  are  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  besides  local 
committees. 

Business  meetings  will  be  held  at  St. 
.Xugustine  and  Pensacola. 


EDITORS  MUST  QUIET  UNREST 


Papers  Responsible  for  Nation’s  Polit¬ 
ical  Welfare,  Says  Hotaling 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Om.^ha,  Neb. — The  Nebraska  Press 
Association  met  for  three  days  in  and 
about  Omaha  in  what  was  mostly  a  social 
session  with  entertainment  prepared  by 
the  city  of  Omaha.  Officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  association  gathered  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  luncheon  the 
first  day  and  there  heard  a  talk  by  H.  C. 
Hotaling.  secretary  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  The  speaker  declared 
that  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  are  responsible  for  the  nation’s 
political  welfare,  and  upon  newspapers 
comes  the  brunt  of  each  wave  of  unrest. 

“Newspapers  hpld  the  responsibility  of 
restoring  order  lost  during  the  war,”  he 
said.  “The  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  is  justified  in  saying  that  it  has  done 
more  than  any  other  power  to  quiet  un¬ 
rest  in  the  country.” 

Touching  on  the  activities  of  the 
“Reds,”  he  said :  “The  Reds  are  threat¬ 
ening  the  foundations  of  our  government. 
Loyal  papers  are  accused  of  being  tools 
of  moneyed  interests  because  they  are 
fighting  against  the  tendencies  toward 
Bolshevism  throughout  the  land.” 

Mr.  Hotaling  said  it  was  possible  that 
the  convention  of  the  National  Press  As¬ 
sociation  would  be  held  in  Omaha. 


Post-Crescent  Installs  New  Press 

-Appleton,  Wis. — The  Post-Crescent 
has  installed  a  Goss  straight-line  print¬ 
ing  press  and  has  changed  its  page-size 
from  seven  to  eight  columns.  The  Post- 
Crescent  is  putting  on  several  new'  fea¬ 
tures,  among  which  is  the  Haskin  free 
information  bureau  at  Washington. 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  GIVE  VIEWS 
ON  60-DAY  CONTRACT  CLAUSE 

Those  in  Favor  Say  It  Works  Toward  Better  Service  to  Adver¬ 
tiser  as  Well  as  Protection  to  Publisher — Some 
Dissenting  Opinions 


the  question  of  the  adjustable 
^advertising  contract,  the  so-called 
60-day  clause  advocated  by  some  special 
representatives,  Editor  &  Publisher 
presents  the  following  symposium  of 
opinions  of  leading  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managers.  These  expressions  come 
from  every  angle  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  viewpoint. 

Rowe  Stewart,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  writes :  - 

“The  Philadelphia  Record  will  not 
accept  contracts  for  advertising  unless 
copy  is  to  start  within  sixty  days.  With 
regard  to  accepting  a  contract  on  that 
basis  for  a  period  of  a  year,  I  think  that 
is  entirely  up  to  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  newspapers.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  agencies  should  be  protected 
in  rates  for  at  least  si.x  months,  al¬ 
though  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
been  able  to  accept  contracts  for  a  full 
year  on  the  above  basis.” 

M.  C.  Meigs,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  American,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  60-day  clause.  He  says : 

“We  .have  used  the  60-day  clause  in 
all  our  contracts  for  the  past  several 
months.  We  believe  that  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation.  Pai>er  manufacturers  will 
not  give  a  publisher  any  assurance  of 
what  the  price  of  paper  will  be  for 
longer  than  three  months.  How,  then, 
can  an  advertiser  expect  a  publisher  to 
do  other  than  protect  his  very  exis¬ 
tence?  We  have  had  very  little,  if 
any,  complaint  from  agents  or  adver¬ 
tisers  when  the  matter  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  them.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
equitable  and  fair  proposition.  Nearly 
all  manufacturers  are  having  the  same 
trouble  in  getting  material  and  there¬ 
fore  are  pretty  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  60-day  clause.  Of  course,  it  is  more 
or  less  confusing  to  the  agent  and  makes 
him  extra  trouble,  so  he  is  liable  to  put 
up  more  resistance.  When  it  is  finally 
simmered  down  to  a  right  and  wrong 
basis  all  must  and  do  admit  that  it  is 
the  only  way  for  a  publisher  to  protect 
himself:  also,  that  it  is  perfectly  fair 
and  justifiable.’’ 

Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  points  out  that  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  clause  may  work  to  ad¬ 
vantage  both  ways. 

“For  nearly  a  year,’’  writes  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers,  “the  Globe  has  been  writing  into  all 
its  advertising  contracts  this  clause:  ‘It 
in  understood  that  the  Globe  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  adjusting  the  rate  speci¬ 
fied  in  this  contract  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second  or  third  quarterly  period 
thereof,  provided  that  at  least  ten  days 
advance  notice  is  given  and  that  the 
rate  so  changed  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree  to 
any  change  of  rate  this  contract  shall 
terminate  without  short  rate  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  for  which  price  has  been 
agreed  upen.’  When  in  June  we  re¬ 
ceived  notice  of  an  advance  in  print 
paper  price,  amounting  to  nearly  $200,- 
000  for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Hav¬ 
ing  just  advanced  the  retail  price  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  copy  to  meet  other 
increased  costs,  we  immediately  notified 
all  advertisers  of  an  increase  in  rates 
of  twenty  percent,  effective  on  and  af¬ 
ter  June  IS,  1920,  on  all  contracts  as 
they  expire  or  as  the  rate  could  apply 


in  accordance  with  the  90-day  adjust¬ 
ment  clause.  We  frankly  tell  our  adver¬ 
tisers  that  we  will  use  the  adjustment 
clause  for  a  reduction  of  rates  when 
prices  of  print  paper  and  labor  return 
nearer  to  normal. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  use  of  such  a 
clause  is  beneficial  to  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  on  account  of  the  elasticity  it 
provides.  When  it  takes  a  full  year 
to  change  a  rate,  the  publisher  must 
of  necessity  for  his  own  protection  de¬ 
mand  a  higher  rate  than  if  he  can  equal¬ 
ize  rates  up  or  down  every  quarter.” 

Lafe  Young,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  Copital,  gives  this  .sharply 
conflicting  view : 

“The  Des  Moines  Capital  is  iii  favor 
of  giving  national  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  a  full  year’s  contract. 
It  is  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to 
publishers  to  have  to  readjust  their  pa¬ 
lter  prices  every  few  months,  and  we 
know  it  must  be  equally  annoying  to 
advertisers  to  have  uncertain  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.” 

Frank  T.  Carroll,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  has 
made  intjuires  among  publishers  and 
gives  the  substance  of  sixty  replies  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  his  own  carfully- 
built  opinion: 

“Recently,”  writes  Mr.  Carroll,  “the 
writer  addressed  a  general  letter  to  sixty 
of  the  leading  flat  rate  newspapers  of 
the  country  asking  for  an  expression  -as 
to  the  pre.sent  contract  form  used  by 
advertising  agencies.  The  response  in¬ 
dicated  that  each  publisher  felt  that  the 
situation  should  be  handled  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  own  individual  ideas, 
but  the  general  tenor  of  all  letters  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  publishers  realized  that 
the  prese;it  system  of  making  yearly 
contracts  on  flat  rate  newspapers  is  un¬ 
fair  to  the  publisher.  In  very  few  in¬ 
stances,  however,  did  the  publishers 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  believed  that 
the  periodical  and  arbitrary  adjustment 
of  the  advertising  rate  was  fair  to  the 
agency  or  advertisers. 

“.After  studying  the  situation  which 
confronts  the  Indianapolis  News,  and 
taking  into  censideration  the  various 


methods  of  handling  this  question,  as 
advocated  by  the  publishers  who  have 
answered  my  inquiry,  I  believe  that  the 
following  suggestions  are  fair,  'both  to 
the  advertising  agency  and  to  publish¬ 
ers.  I  think  every  newspaper  represen¬ 
tative  will  agree  that  it  is  unwise  to 
make  conditions  surrounding  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  advertising  contracts  any 
more  difficult  for  the  agency  or  adver¬ 
tiser  than  is  necessary  for  self  protec¬ 
tion. 

“1.  Where  the  advertising  agency  has 
a  definite  appropriation  and  a  definite 
schedule  and  accompanies  the  contract 
with  schedule,  copy,  etc.,  I  believe  the 
publisher  should  accept  such  contract 
and  guarantee  the  rate,  whether  the 
schedule  cover  one  month,  three  months, 
six  months,  or  a  full  year,  but  not  lon¬ 
ger  than  one  year  in  advance. 

“2.  I  believe  the  advertising  agency 
should  discontinue  the  practice  of  send¬ 
ing  blanket  order  or  ‘space  as  desired’ 
order  on  basis  of  present  rate  unless 
they  are  willing  to  accept  as  a  con¬ 
dition,  the  privilege  of  the  publisher  to 
increase  the  rate  without  notice,  should 
the  rate  of  the  paper  be  advanced  dur¬ 
ing  the  contract  term. 

“3.  I  believe  that  all  agency  contracts 
having  the  clause  ‘extra  space  pro-rata 
for  one  year’  should  be  abolished. 

“The  advertising  agency  which  goes 
out  and  sells  newspaper  advertising  and 
secures  a  definite  order  for  a  definite 
amount  of  space,  is  entitled  to  know 
what  that  space  may  be  expected  to 
cost.  But,  it  is  unfair  to  expect  the 
publisher  to  accept  an  order  for  one  or 
two  insertions  of  copy  and  then  to  have 
slipped  in  as  part  of  that  order,  the 
clause  ‘extra  space  pro-rata  for  one 
year’  when  the  advertiser  or  agency  has 
no  dclinite  program  for  advertising  and 
he  may  not  use  another  insertion  on 
that  order  within  eleven  months.” 

W.  B.  Flowers,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Topeka  Capital,  contending  that 
the  adjustable  clause  operates  for  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  advertisers,  writes : 

“It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  a 
publisher’s  space  is  his  stock  in  trade, 
just  as  groceries  are  to  a  grocer.  Your 
grocer  can  raise  his  prices  over-night; 
your  hal)erdasher  can  charge  you  more 
for  your  new  hat  with  each  tievv  in¬ 
voice  ;  then  why  should  not  a  publisher 
be  permitted  to  meet  increasing  cost  of 
production  by  an  increased  rate  for 
space,  at  least  within  sixty  days’  time? 
Isn’t  this  a  fair  parallel?  ‘If  a  publisher 
s  forced  to  render  service  at  a  loss, 
;hat  service  is  certain  to  deteriorate 


rapidly  in  every  way.  Does  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  agency  want  such  service  even 
when  secured  ‘at  a  bargain?’  Would  he 
not  rather  have  his  publicity  continued 
on  a  ‘live  and  let  live’  basis?  How 
many  commodities  other  than  publisher’s 
space  can  you  contract  for  with  a  future 
date  of  delivery,  except  ‘subject  to 
market  conditions?’  In  the  foregoing  I 
have  spoken  from  convictions  in  regard 
to  the  equity  of  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion — not  as  a  result  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  Fortunately,  while  we  have 
had  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  volume 
of  business  last  year  and  so  far  this 
year,  we  have  not  been  so  handicapped 
by  newsprint  shortage,  increased  wage 
scales,  etc.,  as  to  make  it  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  the  90-day  clause.  I 
have  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  as  a  whole,  rather  than  my 
individual  case.” 

Motor  Firm  Used  30  Dailies 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  19. — The  Gardner 
Motor  Car  Compaity,  St.  Louis,  recently 
ran  center  spre.^d  advertisements  in 
thirty  daily  newspapers,  the  business  be¬ 
ing  placed  through  the  Fisher-Brown 
.Advertising  Co.  The  newspapers  used 
were:  Chicago  Tribune,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Star  and  Times,  Toledo  Blade, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Portland  Oregonian,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Atlanta  Constitution,  New  Orleans 
Tinies-Picayune,  Shreveport  Times,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  Fort  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune, 
Dallas  News,  San  Antonio  Express, 
Beaumont  Enterprise,  Little  Rock  Ga¬ 
zette,  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Des 
Moines  Register,  Quincy  Whig  Journal 
and  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register. 


Kansas  Harding  Editors  Organize 

Topek.v,  Kan.  —  Kansas  Republican 
newspapermen  have  perfected  their  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  coming  state-national 
campaign,  and  will  press  their  efforts  to 
elect  a  fellow  Republican  newspaperman 
as  president  of  the  Lbiited  States,  and 
another  as  governor  of  the  state  of 
Kansas.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  at  the  meeting  held  here  recently : 
A.  O.  Miller,  of  Belleville,  president; 
Herbert  Cavaness,  Chanute,  first  vice- 
president;  E.  E.  Kelley,  Toronto,  second 
vice-president,  and  Charles  H.  Sessions, 
Topeka,  secretary-treasurer.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  consists  of  John  Brey- 
fogle,  Olathe ;  J.  O.  Rogers,  Mankato ; 
William  V.  Morgan,  Hutchinson;  Elmer 
IL  Peterson,  Wichita,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
E.  Thompson,  Howard. 


A1  Freico  Guests  in  St.  Louis 

St.  Lot  ts. — Newspaper  atid  magazine 
men  were  guests  of  the  St.  I>otiis  Munic¬ 
ipal  Opera  Committee  recently  having 
been  brought  here  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Mayor  to  see  what  St.  Louis  has 
done  to  promote  al  fresco  opera  in  For¬ 
est  Park.  The  party  included  Charles 
Phelps  Cushing,  Leslie’s ;  C.  E.  W’att, 
Chicago  Music.il  News ;  Reniie  Derviess, 
Chicago  Musical  Courier;  George  Mor¬ 
ris,  Memphis  News-Scimitar;  L.  G. 
Shaw.  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Leonard 
L.  Cline,  Detroit  News. 


Picnic  for  Nebraska  Editors 

Nebr.ask.x  City,  Neb. — The  annual 
summer  picnic  of  the  Southeastern  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Club,  affiliated  with  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association,  was  held 
here  .August  20. 


HONORARY  DEGREES  FOR  BRITISH  EDITORS 


As  a  tribute  to  the  services  of  the  press  during  the  war,  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D  upon  (from  left  to  right) 
Geoffrey  Fairfax,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  Robert  Donald  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
The  recipients  of  the  honor  are  shown  standing  outside  Convocation  Hall  of 
the  University  of  "roronto  after  the  ceremony.  They  are  all  members  of  the 
Imperial  Press  Conference  party  now  touring  Canada. 
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HALF  BILUON  UNES  IN 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 


Records  Set  by  104  Newspapers  in  21 
Leading  Cities  of  United  States, 
Making  Average  Gain  of 
20  Per  Cent 


New  records  for  six  months’  adver¬ 
tising  have  l»een  set  by  several  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  the  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
Statistical  Bureau,  which  reckons  the 
total  for  104  newspapers  in  21  leading 
cities  at  569,237.212  lines,  a  gain  of  112,- 
702,092  lines  over  last  year’s  showing  for 
the  same  period  of  456,535,120  lines. 
The  gain  is  approximately  20  per  cent, 
and  if  continued  during  the  usually  heavy 
fall  advertising  season,  will  bring  the 
total  for  the  year  for  these  papers  over 
a  billion  lines,  an  unprecedented  mark. 

leading  in  lineage  among  the  listed 
papers  is  the  Detroit  News,  with  14,207,- 
858  lines,  a  gain  of  2,434,376  lines;  then 
come  the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  13,386,- 
702  lines,  a  gain  of  2,592,153  lines;  Los 
Angeles  Times,  with  12,727,806  lines,  a 
gain  of  3.612,812  lines — the  greatest  gain 
listed — Xew  York  Times,  with  12,371,- 
879  lines,  a  gain  of  3,573,942  lines ; 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  with  11,596,575 
lines,  a  gain  of  3,108,600  lines ;  Chicago 
Daily  News,  with  10,473,327  lines,  a  gain 
of  2,761,017  lines;  and  Washington  Star 
with  10,361.818  lines,  a  gain  of  1,378,568 
lines. 


The  tabulated  summary  by  cities  fol¬ 
lows  : 

it  cities  listed — 21  show  Rain. 

104  |jai-ers  listed — 97  show  gain — 2  show  loss. 
5  no  comparison. 


1920 

New  York..  82,629,579 
Kirmingham.  12,547,178 


(  hicago  ....  38,173,635 
Philadelphia.  44,404,938 
l.os  Angeles  39,255,874 
lialtimore  ..  31,111,387 

Boston .  31,294,465 

Detroit  _  31,325,630 

Cleveland  .  .  29,803,125 
Washington.  23,462,158 
BufTalo  ....  20.815,545 
.«;t.  r^uis  . .  22,340,820 
Indianapolis  19,520,514 
Minneapolis.  19,186,562 
St  Paul  ...  15,026,340 
Milwaukee..  17.063,580 
S.  Francisco  22,219,468 
Vew  Orleans  18,485,722 
Cincinnati..  19.043,700 
I.ouisville  .  18,127,802 

Houston  ...  13,399.190 


1919  Gain 

68,330,882  14,298,697 

9.413,530  3,133.684 

31,047,831  7,125,804 

38,027,874  6,377,064 

27,216,756  12,039,118 

24,724,811  6,386,576 

25,347,167  5,947,298 

24,578,288  6,747,342 

22,736,250  7,066.875 

20.967,673  2,494,485 

16.692,078  4.123,467 

17,470.920  4,869,900 

16,331,175  3.189,339 

15,616,258  3,570,304 

11.820,177  3.206,163 

13,638,583  3,424.997 

16.596.006  5.623,462 

13,605.082  4,880,640 

14,976,300  4.067,400 

15,601.485  2.526,317 

11.795.994  1,603.196 


Totals  ..569,237,212  456,535,120  112.702,092 


SPRING  AD  HGURES  REVISED 


New  Tabulation  for  April,  May  and 

June  Includes  Buffalo  Newspapers 

Revised  newspaper  advertising  line¬ 
age  figures  for  twenty-one  leading  cities 
of  the  L'nited  States  for  .Xpril.  May 
and  June  have  been  issued  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment,  previous  listings  having  omitted 
figures  for  the  Buffalo  newspapers.  The 
revised  summaries  by  cities  follow : 

APRll. 

Twentv-onc  cities  listed.  Twenty-one  show- 
gain.  One  hundred  and  two  papers  listed. 
Kighty-four  show  gain.  Sixteen  show  loss. 
Two  no  comparis'in. 


1920. 

1919. 

Gain. 

New  York... 

13.869.816 

11,621,848 

2,247,968 

Hirn-iingham. .  . 

2.165.926 

1,753,864 

412.062 

6.118.644 

5.732,646 

385,998 

Philadelphia  .. 

7.787,166 

6.903.032 

884,134 

Los  Angeles.  . 

6.545.042 

4,752,440 

1,792,602 

5.711.769 

4,458.621 

1,253,148 

5.953.317 

4,8.50,174 

1.103.143 

5.281.282 

4,564,728 

722.5.54 

4.945.725 

4.272,225 

673.500 

3.884.094 

3.762,087 

122,007 

3.422,251 

2,828.918 

935.333 

3,579.640 

3.150.680 

428,960 

Indianapolis  . 

3.026.280 

3,024,021 

2,259 

Minneapolis 

3,638,960 

2,804,704 

834.256 

.  3.002.342 

2,346,904 

655,438 

3,056.578 

2,395,894 

660.684 

3,790.976 

2,817,290 

973.686 

3.340.206 

2,483,933 

856,273 

2.900,100 

2,829,300 

70.800 

2.659,026 

2,531.105 

127,921 

Houston  .... 

2,191,504 

1,975,276 

216,228 

Totals. . . . 

96.876,644 

81,859,690 

15,016,954 

.MAY 


Twenty-one  cities  listed.  Twenty-one  show- 
pain.  One  hundred  and  three  papers  listed. 
Ninety  show-  gain.  Ten  show  loss.  Three  no 
comparison. 

1920.  1919.  Gain. 


New  York . 14.898,037  12,290,390 

Birmingham  ..  2,425,822  1,784,328 

Chicago  .  6,605,613  5,915,181 

Philiidelphia  .  .  8,123,037  6,908.291 

l.os  Angeles...  6.666,716  5,157,586 

Baltimore  _  5.825,165  4,784,001 

Boston  .  6,039,250  5,143.474 

Detroit  .  5,497,240  4,657,030 

Cleveland  _  5,194,800  4,228,425 

VYashingttn  ..  4.365,528  4,067,871 

Buffalo  .  3,277.444  2,965.812 

.St.  Louis .  3,937,180  3,200,280 

Indianapolis  ..  3,563.883  3,131,736 

.Minneapolis  ...  3.655,932  2,843,022 

St.  Paul .  2,755.452  2,260,133 

Milwaukee  ...  3,158,340  2,560,291 

San  Francisco.  4,189,640  3,199,448 

New  Orleans..  3,301.713  2,509,320 

Cincinnati  ....  3,543,000  2,843,000 
Igiuisville  ....  2,951,658  2.606,998 
Houston  .  2,469,082  2,124,948 


2,607,647 

641,494 

690,432 

1.214,746 

1,509,130 

1.041,164 

895,766 

840,210 

966,375 

297,657 

311,632 

736,900 

432,147 

812,910 

495,319 

598,049 

990,192 

792,393 

699,600 

344,660 

344,134 


Totals . 102,444.532  85,181,975  17,262,557 


JUNF. 

Twenty-one  cities  listed.  Twenty  show  gain. 
One  shows  loss.  One  hundred  and  four  par>ers 
listed.  Eighty-three  show  gain.  Sixteen  show 
loss.  Five  no  comparison. 

1920.  1919.  Ciain. 

New  York . 13.623,845  13,285,844  338,001 

Birmingham  ..  2,209,914  1,708,602  501,312 

Chicago  .  6,507,189  5,994,654  512,535 

Philadelphia  ..  7,475,509  6,901,375  574,134 

Los  .\ngeles...  6.434,736  5.203,100  1.231.636 

Baltimore  _  5.166,910  4,598,222  568,688 

Boston  .  5.433,023  5,029,546  403,477 

Detroit  .  5,209,274  4,421,914  787,360 


Cleveland .  5,132,850  4.299,075  833,775 

Washington  . .  2,999,750  3,039,395  *39,645 

Buffalo  .  3,163,030  2,630,859  532,171 

St.  Louis  _  3,769,960  3,237,320  532,640 

Indianapolis  ..  3,411,672  2.936,955  474.717 

Minneapolis  , .  3,007,550  2,902,060  105,490 

St.  Paul  .  2,392,810  2,093,924  298.886 

Milwaukee  ...  2,865,053  2,547,404  317.649 

San  Francisco.  3,704,328  3,125,724  578,604 

New-  Orleans. .  3,132,028  2,569,770  562,258 

Cincinnati  _  3,303,300  2,770,500  532,800 

Louisville  _  2,511,455  2,360,823  150,632 

Houston .  2,233,812  2,146,368  87,444 


Totals . 93,687,998  83,80-3,434  9,894,564 


Another  Centenarian 

Hudson,  N.  Y. — The  Hudson  Repub¬ 
lican  will  celebrate  its  100th  birthday 
anniversary  next  month.  A  special 
centenary  edition  -will  be  issued  the 
latter  part  of  September,  but  the  date 
has  not  yet  been  decided  Upon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  C.  Van  Loan,  general 
manager. 


To  Contest  Searles  Will 

Boston.  Mass. — The  first  move  in 
the  fight  for  the  $50,000,000  of  the 
late  Edward  F.  Searles  of  Methuen, 
chief  owner  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
has  been  started  with  the  filing  of  a 
formal  request  with  the  Essex  County 
Register  of  I’robate  by  attorneys  rep¬ 


New  York  Dedlies  Saved  14,00C  Tons  of  Paper 
in  July,  Compared  With  Last  Year 


EVENING  newspapers  of  New  York  showed  a  gain  in  advertising  lineage 
■^during  July,  1920,  over  Julj’,  1919,  with  morning  and  Sunday  papers  showing 
a  slight  loss,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  Foreign  advertising  in  morning  and  evening  papers  was 
less  this  year  than  last,  the  Sunday  papers  showing  a  gain  of  about  4,300  lines  in 
this  classification.  Morning  and  evening  papers  carried  considerably  more  local 
display  this  July  than  last,  while  the  Sunday  papers  showed  a  loss.  In  local  undis¬ 
play,  morning  and  Sunday  papers  showed  a  loss,  with  evening  papers  slightly  ahead 
of  last  July’s  total. 

Morning  papers  used  510  pages  less  than  last  July,  evening  papers  306  more,  and 
Sunday  papers  280  less,  a  net  saving  of  484  pages,  or  approximately  14,000  tons  of 
paper. 

The  tabulated  statement  follows : 


MORNING. 

A 

EVENING, 

A 

SUNDAY. 

A 

1920.  1919.' 

1920.  1919.' 

'  1920.  1919.  ' 

Total  Spall  . 

5,400,764 

5,659,413 

5,555,147 

5,096,456 

2,287,906 

2,320,062 

.\nui.'-ements  . 

104,154 

124,102 

102,868 

116,418 

51,610 

58,052 

Art  . 

878 

1,262 

314 

438 

142 

1,232 

Auction  sales  . 

75,068 

103,503 

14,740 

6,526 

14,730 

13,666 

Automobile  dist»lav  . 

257,766 

299.340 

2.50.612 

217,670 

156,906 

214,382 

Autornrhile  undisplav  . 

37,206 

30,468 

121,472 

101,496 

21,362 

22.048 

Roots  and  shoes . 

100.022 

24,891 

14.8,844 

49,028 

40,652 

14,017 

3,270 

510 

160 

Candv  and  gum . 

17.270 

48.348 

43.656 

102,194 

1,690 

6,848 

rViaritv  and  religious . 

16.722 

13.600 

.51.618 

21,596 

170 

2.964 

Dancine  . 

6,994 

11,220 

1.848 

4,264 

2.566 

3,172 

Deaths,  etc . 

26.676 

41,494 

7.394 

20,726 

6.930 

11.778 

Dniciiist  prep . 

65.700 

55.588 

.54. .546 

.57,457 

45,974 

44.320 

Drv  goods  . 

8.80,236 

831.084 

1,77.5.783 

1.499,923 

685.326 

692.246 

Finnacial  . 

483.844 

656,314 

315.4.50 

444,778 

48.116 

82,234 

Food  stt^fTs  . 

65.418 

79,046 

1.54.883 

1.55,505 

14.616 

4.626 

Furniture  . 

132.296 

97.578 

101.064 

f  8,5 12 

141,406 

113.8.58 

ITotcN  and  restaurants.  .  .  . 

40.232 

37,026 

6,5  510 

7  1,024 

21,406 

15.634 

lewelrv  . 

11.886 

12,186 

1.5,156 

16,918 

3,936 

4.846 

20,882 

37.400 

282.0.54 

16  1,098 

Men’s  furnishinc's  . 

188.392 

170,730 

2^2. -ilJ 

198.166 

14,672 

15,424 

Musical  instruction  . 

1.528 

508 

2.038 

4,278 

1,448 

702 

Musical  iu*itruments  . 

52.428 

40.690 

94,584 

'.5,0.56 

39.696 

40.644 

Miscellaneous  display  .  . . . 

219.0.50 

352,708 

2.5o!3.58 

254.5.56 

54,306 

96.678 

Miscellaneous  undisplav. .  . 

300.671 

229,228 

461,508 

2->,.528 

105,480 

81.659 

12,640 

.56,109 

11.478 

14,410 

9,764 

1  Itffce  appliance®  . . 

16.882 

16.578 

1.560 

i;906 

360 

Fror«.  medicine  . 

57,490 

31.741 

»2,364 

87,.509 

28.462 

17,580 

I’ul.lic  service  . 

17,600 

25,452 

.58..526 

27,900 

19.422 

3.100 

IVriodiral  (mag.)  . . 

22.916 

60,530 

11.444 

5.5,104 

1.060 

2.750 

Fnhlishcrs  . 

34.888 

34.162 

16.682 

15,314 

22,376 

23,280 

Railroads  . 

7.970 

31.132 

11.308 

3.5,016 

330 

130 

Real  estate  . 

467.517 

318.537 

218.392 

210,510 

253.968 

205.512 

Resorts  . 

157.998 

145.636 

88.826 

81,444 

78.3.50 

60,110 

S.  S.  and  travel . 

317.072 

230,928 

129,525 

71,128 

49,956 

27.450 

Schools  and  colleges . 

24,216 

32,752 

6,160 

9,480 

13.524 

21.964 

Tnhrcco  . 

105,068 

165.626 

145.7.50 

218,592 

480 

4.150 

Warts  . 

916.880 

1.053.070 

145,176 

132,290 

237.486 

290,998 

492 

240 

Non-intoxicating  beverages 

23.618 

35.350 

44.794 

47,.576 

7.350 

3.262 

Women's  si>ec.  shops . 

109.420 

113,974 

166.194 

18,5,302 

101,552 

109,002 

Foreign  adv . 

1,459.184 

1.708.580 

1  45.5.288 

1.554,373 

509,090 

504,784 

I.ocpI  display  . 

2.589,853 

2.424,387 

3.109.909 

2  705,620 

1,3.54.518 

1,348,217 

I.ocal  undisplay  . 

1,351,727 

1,526.446 

991.9.50 

748,463 

444,298 

467,061 

Furonean  . 

5.890 

1,000 

1,9-0 

390 

2.624 

24 

Rrorklvn  . 

145.722 

148.536 

157.806 

125,040 

140,452 

146,982 

Harlem  and  Bronx . 

14.858 

21.6.58 

7.916 

5,146 

14,858 

21,658 

New  Jersey  . 

5,294 

4.606 

1,600 

5,294 

4,606 

I'nlisplav  adv . 

1.351.727 

1,526,446 

901  950 

748,463 

444.298 

467,061 

Display  adv . 

4,049,037 

4,132,967 

4.56.5.197 

4  39-.993 

1,843,608 

1,853,001 

Rotogravure  section  . 

93,150 

110.392 

26,690 

103,380 

1 10,392 

Affiliated  adv . 

1,630 

7.524 

8  786 

14,988 

1,630 

7,234 

Office  adv . 

44,390 

60,450 

33,768 

17,734 

9,740 

30,446 

Total  pages  . 

5.296 

5.806 

5.280 

4,974 

2,172 

2,452 

resenting  Albert  Victor  Searles,  the 
nephew  who  was  cut  off  with  $250,000, 
asking  that  they  be  heard  on  any 
application  for  a  special  administrator. 
Lawyers  regard  the  request  as  virtu¬ 
ally  notice  of  a  contest  of  the  will.  It 
is  know'n  that  the  younger  Mr.  Searles 
is  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  will, 
which  leaves  him  only  a  small  share 
of  the  estate,  while  giving  its  bulk  to 
Arthur  T.  Walker  of  New  York,  a 
business  friend  of  the  deceased. 


Winsted  Citizen  Sold 

WiNSTED,  Conn. — A  group  of  local  and 
outside  people,  represented  by  Robert  S. 
Hulbert,  have  purchased  L.  E.  Manches¬ 
ter’s  interests  in  the  Citizen  Printing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Winsted 
Evening  Citizen.  Mr.  Manchester,  who 
is  president,  treasurer  and  managing 
editor  of  the  company,  will  retire  when 
the  new  organization  is  perfected.  The 
company  also  publishes  the  Litchfield 
County  Leader,  a  weekly  paper.  Mr. 
Manchester  became  editor  of  the  Citizen 
in  1897. 


Charlie  Miller  “on  the  Road’’ 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Charlie  Miller,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Georgian  and 
.-\merican  and  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Department  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W., 
is  making  a  tour  of  thirty  of  the  large 
American  cities  in  thirty  days.  He  is 
now  swinging  east  from  Detroit  via 
Cleveland,  Akron  and  New  York, 
having  already  visited  Indianapolis, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Toledo. 


Putnam  Made  Advertising  Director 

Boston,  Mass. — W.  H.  Putnam  o  f 
New  York  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Record.  Some  of  Mr.  Putnam’s  past 
connections  have  been  with  the  New 
York  Tribune,  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  executive  staff  of  the 
.-\merican  Association  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Newspapers. 


Arthur  Cra%vford  Marries 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Word  has 
been  received  here  of  the  marriage  of 
Arthur  Crawford,  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  syndicate  and  news  serv¬ 
ices,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Louise  Merrill, 
of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Crawford’s  busi¬ 
ness  office  is  in  New  York,  but  he  has 
many  friends  here  and  is  a  frequent  vis¬ 
itor  to  this  city. 


Kain  with  Austin  American 

.■\usTiN,  Tex. — Clarence  L.  Kain.  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  un¬ 
til  recently  with  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  has  just  joined  Kendall  Brooks 
Cressey  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Austin  .American. 


Daily  for  Poultry  Convention 

Chicago. — Convention  News  was  the 
name  of  a  daily  paper  published  in 
connection  with  the  forty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  at  Kansas  City,  .August  10  to 
14.  Earl  M.  Whitney,  poultry  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  was 
managing  editor. 


OBITUARY 

Joseph  Ray,  for  28  years  a  master  me¬ 
chanic  in  the  pressroom  of  the  New  York 
World,  died  .August  16  in  Brooklyn,  aged 
72  years. 

James  D.  Courter,  for  more  than  30 
years  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  is  dead  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hill,  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Texas  Christian  Advocate,  died  a 
few  days  ago  at  Honey  Grove,  Tex. 
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GREAT  PAPER  INDUSTRY 
FOR  NORTHWEST 


Resource*  of  Alaska  and  Washington 

Get  New  Attention — Water  Power 
Board  Rules  Awaited  by 
Capital 

By  Roy  Alden 
(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Seattle. — Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  especially  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  be  the  scene  of  great  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  in 
another  two  years,  and  a  supply  will  be 
available  that  will  not  only  completely 
satisfy  domestic  demands  but  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  surplus  for  export. 

There  are  many  circumstances  to 
justify  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  last 
few  months  construction  work  has  been 
started  on  several  plants  in  this  State. 
In  recent  weeks  definite  plans  have  been 
announced  by  Western  capitalists  for 
embarking  on  the  production  of  news¬ 
print  in  Alaska.  The  lifting  of  the  ex¬ 
port  ban  on  birch  wood  from  Alaska  is 
another  factor  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  And  what  is  considered  by  those 
watching  the  development  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  in  the  West  as  a  big  step 
forward  in  opening  up  the  wood  pulp 
resources  of  the  Northland  has  been  the 
visit  to  the  territory  and  the  personal 
investigation  conducted  by  j'ohn  Harmon 
Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Payne  Highly  Enthused 

Secretary  Payne  has  returned  from 
.■\laska  highly  enthused  over  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  developing  the  wood  pulp  re¬ 
sources  of  Alaska,  and  he  is  ready  to 
lend  the  aid  of  his  department  in  making 
these  resources  available  to  capital. 

The  enactment  of  the  water-power 
leasing  act  has  greatly  stimulated  inter¬ 
est  in  the  pulp  industry  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  Alaska. 

Samuel  P.  Weston,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  who* 
is  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
pulp  industry,  declares  that  Eastern 
financiers  are  figuring  on  two  big  plants 
for  the  Northwest.  The  first,  to  have  a 
capacity  of  300  tons  a  day,  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  Sultan  in  this  State,  and  the 
second,  to  have  a  capacity  of  200  tons 
a  day,  will  be  installed  in  Alaska. 

“Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  regulations  that  are  formulated 
by  the  Water-Power  Commission  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,”  said  Mr. 
Weston. 

Billions  in  Prospect 

Secretary  Payne  declared  that  one  of 
his  first  tasks  upon  returning  to  Wash¬ 
ington  would  be  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  developing  the  forests  that 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  depart¬ 
ment.  Most  of  .Alaska’s  pulp  wood  is 
embraced  in  the  forest  reserves.  Vari¬ 
ous  estimates  as  to  the  value  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  timber  have  been  made,  but 
since  the  country  has  not  been  cruised 
these  entimates  are  little  better  than  so 
many  guesses. 

J.  J.  Underwood,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Seattle  Times,  who  is 
personally  acquainted  with  Alaska,  says 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
value  of  the  wood  pulp  timber  in  the 
forest  reserves  alone  is  more  than  $3,- 
000,000,000 — equivalent  to  the  sum  ex¬ 
pended  in  constructing  ships  during  the 
war.  This  is  the  stumpage  value,  or  the 
amount  which  the  government  will  re¬ 
ceive  in  royalties  provided  the  present 
low  rates  of  stumpage  are  maintained, 
•^ays  Underwood. 

“The  forest  reserves  stretch  along  the 
coast  line  a  distance  of  more  than  12,000 
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miles,  if  the  indentations  and  shores  of 
islands  are  measured,”  says  Underwood. 
“But  there  is  also  an  enormous  area  of 
timber  land  outside  the  forest  reserves, 
and  in  this  area  are  a  number  of  birch- 
wood  forests  that  are  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Interior  Department.  Under 
a  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress  this 
birchwood  is  now  available  for  export, 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  plant  that  will  bring  this 
wood  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  be  used 
in  manufacturing.” 


DEDICATE  NEFF  HALL  SEPT  1 


Dr.  Talcott  Williams  on  Program  at 
University  of  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo. — Dedicatory  exercises 
for  Jay  H.  Neflf  Hall,  the  new  home  ot 
the  school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  will  take  place  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  director  eme¬ 
ritus  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University,  will  deliver 
the  principal  address,  speaking  upon 
“The  Newspaper  Man’s  New  Task.” 
Governor  Frederick  Gardner  will  also 
appear  on  the  program. 

Printing  equipment  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Evening  Missourian,  is  now 
being  erected.  The  use  of  the  new 
structure  will  make  possible  the  addition 
of  courses  on  trade  and  class  publica¬ 
tions  and  the  extension  of  work  already 
offered  in  agricultural  journalism.  A 
new  member  will  be  added  to  the  faculty 
to  take  charge  of  thes;  courses. 


Gore  Wrote  “Amende”  Editorial 

Oklaho.ma  City,  Okla. — Oliver  C. 
Patten,  former  night  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  here,  in  a  signed  statement 
confessed  to  having  received  from  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  P.  Gore,  a  “fake”  editorial 
entitled  “Amende  Honorable”  which  he 
inserted  into  an  edition  of  the  Oklaho¬ 
man.  In  the  statement,  Patten  declared 
that  Senator  Gore  wrote  the  editorial  in 
question.  The  case  has  attracted  consi¬ 
derable  attention,  because  of  the  libel 
suit  brought  by  the  Lawton  News — Re¬ 
publican  against  the  Oklahoman,  follow¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  an  editorial  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  “.Amende  Honorable,”  in 
which  charges  against  the  Lawton  pa¬ 
per  were  made. 


Candidates  Invited  to  Dedication 

Coi  iJMBiA,  Mo. — Senator  Warren  G. 
Harding  and  Governor  James  M.  Cox, 
candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  Jay  E.  Neff  Hall,  the  new 
building  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism  on  September  1. 
Both  have  indicated  that  their  respective 
campaign  committees  control  their  speak¬ 
ing  engagements  and  promise  to  attend 
if  possible. 


Topeka  Press  Club  Re-opens 

Topeka.  Kan. — The  new  quarters  of 
the  Topeka  Press  Club  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  rooms  were  formally 
thrown  open  to  the  club  at  a  “dry”  cele¬ 
bration  last  week.  The  "ooms  ivere  for¬ 
mally  “launched”  by  a  bottle  of  .Abilena 
water,  in  honor  of  Charles  Harger,  of 
the  .Abilene  (Kan.)  Reflector,  being 
broken  over  the  threshold. 


Healy  Joins  Kobbe,  Inc. 

.Austin  Healy  has  become  associated 
with  Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  has  been  associated  with  sev¬ 
eral  agencies,  including  N.  W.  .Ayer  & 
Son  and  Frank  Seaman.  Inc. 


You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRENCHMAN  ANALYZES 
AMERICAN  PRESS 

Gabriel  Chabert,  Writer,  Gives  Nine 
Reasons  Why  American  Newspa¬ 
per*  Are  Inferior — ^Urges  That 
We  Reform 


[from  our  own  correspondent) 

Paris. — .A  French  writer,  Gabriel 
Chabert,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
proving  to  the  French  public  that  the 
.American  press,  although  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  United  States,  has 
not  the  influence  that  it  might  have  and 
that  France  is  tempted  to  believe  it  has. 
Mr.  Chabert’s  qualifications  as  judge  are 
unknown  to  your  correspondent,  but  they 
must  be  considerable  or  the  article  would 
not  have  appeared  in  such  a  well-edited 
if  not  widely-read  paper  as  the  .Avenir. 

■  The  study  and  analysis  of  the  press 
of  a  country  of  105  million  inhabitants, 
spread  over  so  large  a  territory,  is  an 
enormous  problem,  and  the  writer  ad¬ 
mits  that  his  generalizations  must  be  in¬ 
complete  and  even  incorrect,  as  there 
will  always  be  exceptions  to  what  he 
advances ;  still,  he  lays  it  down  at  the 
outset  that  .American  “newspapers  are 
inferior  Jo  our  own.” 

The  Nine  Reasons 

He  denounces  this  inferiority  with  the 
double  object  of  wishing  to  aid  his 
.American  brethren  to  reform  and  serve 
his  fellow  countrymen  in  helping  them 
to  avoid  similar  blunders.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  chief  reasons  of  this  infe¬ 
riority,  but  not  all : 

(a)  The  best  articles,  the  editorials, 
are  not  signed,  which  diminishes  emula¬ 
tion  among  their  authors,  prevents  the 
public  from  becoming  attached  to  cer¬ 
tain  writers  and  compels  men  who  wish 
to  make  a  name  to  write  only  in  reviews, 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  L^nited  States. 

(b)  There  is  scarcely  any  order, 
make-up.  arrangement  or  logical  pres¬ 
entation  of  matter  in  an  American  paper, 
except  for  certain  special  subjects,  like 
baseball. 

(c)  Facts  are  not  presented  according 
to  their  importance  to  the  world  or  to 
the  L'nitcd  States,  but  according  to  their 
novelty  and  extravagance,  the  object 
.sought  being*  to  stir  the  reader’s  sensa¬ 
tions. 

(d)  Facts  are  offered  to  the  public 
with  such  an  entire  indifference  to  their 
reality  and  such  complete  absence  of 
critical  sense  that  through  launching  so 
much  news  partly  incorrect,  distorted, 
exaggerated,  or  entirely  false,  the  press 
has  destroyed  its  readers’  confidence, 
and,  indeed,  never  seems  to  have  sought 
to  acquire  it. 

(e)  Ideas,  facts  .stories,  and  conver¬ 
sations  are  presented  with  a  touching 
lack  of  that  literary  care  which  is  to  be 
remarked  in  France,  even  among  the 
least  •important  papers.  Facts  are  held 
to  speak  for  themselves  and  be  sufficient. 
“1  do  not  believe  it.”  comments  Mr. 
Chabrier.  “On  the  contrary,  if  a  paper 
is  to  influence  a  reader’s  opinion,  it 
should  be  well  edited  and  edited  in  the 
.same  spirit  by  a  staff  animated  by  a 
Common  thought.” 

(f)  Space  being  unlimited,  almost  all 
articles  are  too  long,  with  repetition  and 
a  number  of  useless  details  which  would 
make  a  French  editor  shudder. 

fg)  This  terrible  length  “makes  the 
reading  of  an  .American  paper  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  patience”  to  which  few  readers 
will  submit,  therefore  articles.  Inter¬ 
views,  or  di.spatches  are  summed  up  in 
head-lines  printed  in  big  type,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  read  a  paper  of  thirty 
pages  in  three  minutes.  But  as  the  spe¬ 
cial  editor  charged  with  writing  these 


heads  and  sub-heads  has  not  and  does 
not  take  the  time  to  think  over  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  copy  he  is  handling,  as  he 
seeks  only  to  draw  the  public's  attention 
in  the  most  violent  fashion  possible,  as 
he  only  has  the  most  modest  knowledge 
of  the  subject  treated  (this  being  par¬ 
ticularly  so  for  dispatches  from  Europe, 
which  are  often  abandoned  to  “kids”  of 
twenty  years,  uncultured  and  ignorant  of 
any  foreign  country),  it  often  happens 
that  head-lines  brutally  affirm  almost  the 
opiiositc  of  what  the  dispatch  or  article 
contains. 

(It)  The  occupation  of  journalist,  in 
the  L'nited  States,  is  too  badly  paid  and 
not  sufficiently  esteemed,  in  comparison 
with  other  professions,  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  those  who  take  it  up  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  else.  There 
are  honorable  exceptions,  and  this  is  a 
very  wide  statement,  but  “the  fact  is 
obvious  and  explains  the  poor  intellect¬ 
ual  worth,  the  absence  of  general  culture 
and  the  killing  ignorance  of  so  many 
American  reporters  and  editors.” 

(i)  The  want  of  discretion  and  mati- 
ners  of  .American  journalists,  who  have 
on  respect  for  private  life,  is  such  that 
it  has  given  cnltnred  .Americans  an  aver¬ 
sion  for  their  country’s  press  that  they 
do  not  conceal  from  strangers  who 
speak  to  them  about  their  press. 


WRITERS  HOLD  TO  I.  T.  U. 


Will  Disregard  Possible  Waiver  of 
Jurisdiction  by  Printers 

ScRANTo.N,  Pa. — Whether  or  not  the 
International  Typographical  Union  will 
surrender  jurisdiction  over  news  writers’ 
unions  has  been  left  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  union  to  decide.  The 
board  has  been  given  power  to  act  on 
the  matter  by  the  I.  T.  U.  convention 
which  convened  in  .Albany  on  .August  9. 
.Several  questions  dealing  with  news- 
writers’  unions  came  before  the  law  and 
legislative  committee  of  the  convention. 
One  was  the  proposal  that  all  news- 
writers’  unions  be  organized  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  international  body.  Another  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  newswriters  to  form  an 
auxiliary  to  the  I.  T.  U..,  but  have  their 
own  officers. 

The  third,  offered  by  the  Newswriters’ 
L'nion  of  Scranton,  called  for  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  waiving  jurisdiction  by  the 
I.  T.  U.  over  newswriters  for  two  years, 
during  which  the  question  could  be 
given  a  thorough  study. 

Newswriters  in  Scranton  will  retain 
their  membership  in  the  I.  T.  U.  regard¬ 
less  of  what  decision  the  executive  board 
makes. 


Change*  on  Scranton  Times 

Scranton,  Pa. — Several  changes  have 
been  announced  in  the  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  departments  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
following  the  resignation  of  F.  Fred 
Henne,  as  associate  editor,  and  his  suc¬ 
cession  by  Thomas  Murphy,  former  city 
editor,  (.'harles  Stevens  has  been  moved 
up  from  the  copy  desk  to  the  city  edi¬ 
torship.  Other  changes  include  the 
transfer  of  James  O’Connor  from  the 
telegraph  desk  to  assist  the  associate 
editor.  Tom  J.  Brislin,  now  of  the 
Scranton  Republican,  is  to  succeed  Mr. 
O'Connor  on  the  telegraph  desk. 


A.  B.  C.  Reports  Issued 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  reports 
have  been  issued  for  the  following 
publications:  Harrisonburg  (V’a.)  Daily 
News-Record,  Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion 
News,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  .Argus- 
Leader,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily 
Press,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star, 
Tucson  Citizen,  Winchester  (Va.''  Eve¬ 
ning  Star, 
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HIGHAM  WILL  REMAIN 
IN  ADVERTISING 


Changes  Plan  of  Retiring  After  Visit  to 

United  States — Highly  Pleased  with 
Americans  and  Methods  of 
Doing  Business 

Bv  Hebrebt  C.  Ridout 
London  Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

Loxixin. — Charles  F.  Higham,  M.P., 
who,  in  company  with  W.  S.  Crawford, 
was  the  guest  of  the  recent  A.A.C.A. 
Convention  in  Indianapolis,  tells  me  he 
has  come  back  to  London  with  a  new 
conception  of  the  future  advertising. 
He  says  that  to  meet  in  conference  so 
many  advertising  men  all  imbued  with 
a  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  each  man  all  out  for  it,  was  to  him 
a  new  inspiration.  In  fact,  it  has  precipi¬ 
tated  a  decision  upon  a  turning  point  in 
his  career. 

“For,”  said  Mr.  Higham,  “when  I  left 
England  I  felt  this  was  to  be  the  last 
trip  I  should  make  to  the  states  as  an 
advertising  man,  it  being  my  full  inten¬ 
tion  on  my  return  to  resign  all ‘my  ad¬ 
vertising  work  and  throw  myself  into  the 
film  industry  in  which  I  have  important 
interests.  But  all  1  heard  and  saw,  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  with  all  the  men  I 
met,  changed  my  resolution  completely. 
I  felt  I  was  coming  back  a  better  adver¬ 
tising  man  and  that  instead  of  resigning 
my  advertising  interests  I  should  devote 
my  whole  heart  to  that  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  sever  my  film  associations.” 

U.  S.  Ahead  in  Advertising 

“And  your  impressions  of  America 
generally,  Mr.  Higham?” 

“Well,  .America  is  not  so  settled  as  we 
ourselves  are  here.  I  had  that  very 
graphically  demonstrated  to  me  by  one 
business  man  who  told  me  that  goods 
that  formerly  occupied  only  three  days 
in  transit  now  look  seven  days.  We 
over  here  have  got  past  that  period, 
though  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  nor¬ 
mal,  of  course.” 

“.Xmcrican  advertising — how  docs  that 
strike  you  today?” 

“.Advertising  in  America  is  years 
ahead  of  ant-thing  we  are  able  to  do 
here.  But  then  conditions  there  are 
favorable  to  its  development ;  here  they 
are  not.  There,  circulation  figures  arc 
the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Here  we 
cannot  get  circulation  figures;  nor  can 
publishers  tell  us  where  their  papers  go 
or  who  reads  them,  as  .American  pub¬ 
lishers  do.  The  coiiscfiuence  is  that  no 
research  is  possible  in  determining  what 
papers  are  suitable  for  specific  purposes. 
.And  until  that  is  made  easy  advertising 
here  cannot  develop  as  it  has  done  in 
the  States. 

American*  Develop  Advertising 

“With  the  information  provided  by 
publishers,  and  with  their  own  investiga¬ 
tions,  .American  advertising  agents  arc 
able  to  create  new  advertising.  They 
will  discover  in  some  lines  of  business 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  certain  com¬ 
modities  of  which  only  unbranded  varie¬ 
ties  exist.  They  work  out  a  selling  plan, 
indicate  the  market,  and  lay  the  proposi¬ 
tion  before  a  manufacturer. 

“In  that  way  .American  advertising 
agents  find  new  markets  and  create  new 
advertising  and  because  advertising  is 
of  a  high  commercial  status  there,  manu¬ 
facturers  are  appreciative  of  such  help 

“But  in  England,  neither  publishers  nor 
advertisers  see  how  advertising  is  being 
prevented  from  developing,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  it  has  not  attained  the  same 
high  standard.  Because  of  that,  if  an 
advertising  agent  found  a  new  market 
for  a  branded  article  and  put  it  to  an 


English  manufacturer  it  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  impertinence. 

“Never  have  I  had  such  kindness  ex¬ 
tended  to  me  anywhere;  everybody  was 
hospitable,  friendly  and  anxious  to  hear 
anything  one  had  to  say.  Indeed,  the 
willingness  of  the  American  business 
man  to  listen,  no  matter  who  was  the 
speaker,  impressed  me  very  much. 

“I  was  permitted  to  speak  for  an  hour 
and  three-quarters  on  the  subject  of 
‘Bolshevism’  to  all  the  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers.  Bolshevism  is  a  greater  danger 
in  the  States  than  it  is  here  because  of 
the  mixed  nationalities,  and  I  advocated 
a  strong  course  of  propaganda  to  bring 
the  old  -American  spirit,  ‘My  Country, 
'Tis  of  Thee.’  That  and  that  alone  will 
secure  a  .settlement  of  conditions  in  the 
States,  and  I  was  so  convinced  of  its 
necessity  that  I  made  the  Bolshevik 
campaign  the  text  of  a  very  great  part 
of  my  speeches  there. 

A  Bit  of  Secret  History 

“.And  that  recalls  a  story  of  our  own 
difficulties  over  here — a  story  I  now  tell 
for  the  first  time — a  little  bit  of  secret 
history,  if  you  like.  In  1919  I  had  it 
forced  on  me  that  the  canny,  slo wing- 
down  movement  in  our  factories  was  the 
result  of  an  ingenious  German  propa¬ 
ganda.  As  I  was  then  responsible  for 
the  advertising  of  the  Government  I  de¬ 
termined  to  apply  advertising  to  check 
that  German  move.  I  prepared  a  series 
of  advertisements,  had  them  set  in  proof, 
and  submitted  them  to  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  approved  them  to 
the  letter,  but  said  he  would  like  to  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  certain  prominent  newspaper 
men  in  Fleet  street.  He  did  so,  and  it 
astounded  me  to  learn  that  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  on  what  he  considered  unimpeach¬ 
able  authority  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  German  propaganda  of  this 
kind.  We  know  what  followed.  Today 
we  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  that 
speedy  recovery  of  our  working  condi¬ 
tions.  If  we  had  told  the  people  then 
by  advertising,  we  should  have  been 
.spared  much  of  the  unrest  that  followed 
and  got  back  more  nearly  to  nrmal 
than  we  are  today.” 

Will  Always  Remember 

“-\11  told,  then.  Mr.  Higham,  you  art 
delighted  with  your  trip.” 

“It  was  a  wonderful  holiday.  To  meet 
such  men  as  Louis  L.  Liggett,  Thomas 
W  ilson  (the  big  Chicago  packer),  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Rankin,  L.  Howard  Kehler,  Joe 
Hopkins,  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  James 
Wright  Brown  and  many  others,  is  an 
inspiration  in  itself.  The  generous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  press,  the  space  placed  at 
my  disposal,  the  courtesy  of  everybody, 
their  hospitality,  and  their  helpfulness — 
all  these  things  make  one  feel  what  a 
big-hearted,  broad-minded  fellow  the 
-American  business  man  is. 

“^'es,  and  as  a  business  trip,  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  delighted,  since  I  se¬ 
cured  much  new  .American  business,  one 
feature  of  which  is  that  it  will  reiirescnt 
not  merely  a  selling  policy  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  but  a  manufacturing  proposition — 
which  means  more  employment  for 
British  workers,  a  principle  that  1  am 
sure  will  be  appreciated  here.” 


“P-D”  Men  Edit  Legion  Paper 

Ci.EVEi..\Ni). — Orville  -A.  Welsh,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  copy  desk  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  later  with  the  Press,  has 
become  editor  of  the  Legionnaire,  official 
publication  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Council  of  the  .American  Legion.  Dud¬ 
ley  J.  Hard  is  chairman  of  the  council 
and  the  editorial  council  is  composed 
of  C.  E.  Moore,  chairman ;  Robert  1. 
Snajdr,  associate  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer;  B.  E'.  Ling,  James  Lavery, 
and  Edward  A.  Evans.  R.  C.  McClas- 
key  is  advertising  manager. 


‘DAD’  SIMPSON  RETIRES  AFTER 
44  YEARS  IN  HARNESS 


P  E.  (“DAD”)  SIMPSON  of  Kam- 
•  loops,  B.  C.,  has  retired  after 
forty-four  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  printer  and 
editor  in  the  west. 

Mr.  Simpson  has 
been  president  of 
the  British  Col¬ 
umbia  and  Alberta 
branches  of  the 
Canadian  Press 
Association  and 
founded  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  Herald  in 
partnership  with 
W.  A.  Buchanan, 

M.  P.  Mr.  Simp- 
■son  was  born  in 
Oquawka,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  and  was  a  full-fledged 
journeyman  printer  at  17.  Since  then 
he  has  worked  on  or  started  and  man¬ 
aged  papers  in  Iowa,  the  Kootenay  dis¬ 
trict  of  B.  C;,  and  Victoria.  .At  Kam¬ 
loops  the  uncrowned  capital  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Simpson 
amalgamated  the  Standard  and  Sentinel. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  been  in  poor  health  for 
a  long  time  past,  having  had  eye  trouble 
in  particular,  and  he  will  take  a  well- 
earned  rest. 


HIGHER  WAGES  FOR  PRINTERS 


July  Saw  Negotiation*  of  New  Scale* 
Throughout  Continent 

New  scales  arranged  during  July  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  publishers  and  their 
union  composing  room  employes  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  noted  is  at  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
where  the  scale  was  raised  from  $14  to 
$2.1  per  w'cek.  The  actual  increase  was 
much  smaller,  as  publishers  were  paying 
considerably  alxive  the  scale.  The  scales  ; 

•  •''"'’'■V,  Ind. — N-ewsraper.  book  and 

jol) — Handincn.  operators,  $24.  EiRlit  hours 
Contract  effective  July  1,  1920.  Increase — $6. 

Sax  Mateo,  Cal. — Xewspaoer.  book  and  job 

Hantlnien,  oi>erati  rs,  $5.50  per  dav.  Einht 
hours.  (  Iintract  effective  June  1,  1920.  In- 
crease — $a^. 

Kast  r.iVF-RptoL.  Ohio — Newspajier,  bonk  and 
job— Hanilmen.  o|H-rators,  83^5  cents  |  er  hour, 
Kipht  hours.  Contract  effective  May  13,  1920, 
e.xnires  .May  1,  1921<.  Increase — $16.40, 

SpRixr.FiF.i.D.  Ohio — Newspaper,  book  and  iob 
tday) — Handmen,  oiierators.  $40.  (Night) — 
Ilandmcn,  operators,  $43.  Eight  hours.  Con 
tract  January  1.  1920,  to  I)eceintM-r  31.  1920. 
Increase  $11. 

r.RowNwooD.  Texas — Increase  of  $8..'0  over 
oM  scale  for  handmen,  etc.  Operators  paid 
far  above  scale,  $36  to  $40. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — Newspaper  (day)  —  Iland- 
meti,  ojierators.  $48.30.  (Night) — •Handmen 
operators,  _  $5 1 .75.  Seven  anil  one-half  hours 
day  or  night.  The  eontract  covers  a  peri' d 
of  one  year— May  1,  1920,  to  April  30,  1921. 
lncrca.se  (liay) — $6.30.  (Night) — $6.75. 

\’  SAi.'A,  Cal. — Newspaiier,  hook  and  job — 
Handmen,  operators.  $33.  7}i  hours.  Con 

tract— May  1.  1920,  to  May  1,  1921,  and 
provides  that  on  November  1,  1920,  7'4  hou  s 
shall  constitute  a  day’s  work.  Increase — 
Handmen,  $9;  i  perators,  $7.50. 

I’n'ontpwn.  I’a. —  New  scale  calling  for  $38 
for  floor,  ad  and  job,  flat,  with  $40  for 
machinist-operators,  day;  $42  for  floor,  ad 
and  jobmen,  and  $44  for  maebinist-eperators, 
night.  Increase  $16.  Bonus  of  $6  on  news¬ 
papers  in  force  for  past  eight  months.  Fore¬ 
men  receive  $6  above  hand  scale. 

CoNVEi.Lsvii.i.E.  Pa — Old  scale:  Operators, 
dav,  $30;  night.  $35;  handmen,  day,  $25; 
nivht,  $30.  Increase —Operators,  day  $8; 
night.  $6.  Handmen.  day  (newspaper),  $13; 
night  (newsi>aper),  $11. 

PuTTE,  Mont. — Newspaper  (day) — Handmen, 
operators,  $7.25  per  day.  (Night) — Hand- 
men.  operators.  $7.75  per  night.  7^5  ho'irs 
Contract  effective  Decemher  1,  1919,  expir  * 
June  1,  1921.  Increase — $6. 

Harrisburg,  III. — Newspaper,  bock  and  job 
— Handmen.  operators.  $5.25  per  day.  Eight 
heurs.  Contract — August  1,  1920,  to  August 
1,  1921,  and  provides  for  44-hour  week  in 
ii  b  I  ffires  Slav  1.  lO’l  Increase — Hand- 
men,  $6.50;  operators,  $5.50. 

Chicago. — Loral  arbitral  on  board  fixed  the 
newspaper  scale  for  time  hands  at  $60  f  r 


night  work  and  $55  for  day  work,  with  an 
increase  in  the  bonus  system  for  machine  op¬ 
erators.  Eight  hours  minimum  for  time  hands 
and  seve-'  hours  for  bonus  machine  op. 
erators.  The  old  scale  was  $42  and  $45  for 
time  hands. 

Austin,  Minn. — Newspaper — Handmen,  op¬ 
erators,  $33.  Eight  hours.  The  contract — 
August  1,  1920,  to  May  1,  1921.  Increase— 
Handmen,  $11;  operators.  $8. 

Boone,  Iowa — Newspaper,  book  and  job— 
Handmen,  operators,  $28.  Eight  hours.  Con- 
tract — July  I,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  and 
provides  for  44-hour  week  in  job  offices  May 
1.  1921.  Increase— $7. 

Butler,  Pa. — Newspaper,  book  and  job — 
Handmen,  operators,  $38.  Eight  hour--.  Con¬ 
tract — May  1,  1920,  to  May  1,  1921.  In¬ 
crease — $8. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Voluntary  incr  ase  of 
$5  per  week  has  been  granted  by  f'e  Union 
and  $5.50  by  the  Republican  and  News,  mak¬ 
ing  scale  $41.50  nights  and  $38  days. 

Regina,  Sask. — New  scale,  provides  for  $50 
er  week  for  night  work,  seven  and  one  half 
ours,  and  $47  for  day  work,  forty-eight  hour*. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — $36  for  day  work  and 
$39  for  night  work — Inerease  $10  per  week. 
Contract  runs  from  July  12,  1920,  for  on* 
year. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. — $35  per  week.  The  old 
scale  called  for  only  $14  per  weak,  but  more 
than  this  amount  was  being  paid. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — $45  for  day  work  and 
$49.50  night  work. — Increase  $3  for  day  and 
$4.50  for  night. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Newspaper  scale  increased 
$3  per  week.  Newspaper  scale  is  $48  night 
and  $45  day. 

Mitchell,  S.  D. — Our  new  scale  $38-541, 
day  and  night;  flat  scale.  Increase-  $8  per 
week. 

Columbus,  Ohio — Increase  of  $3  per  week; 
scale,  day,  $42;  night  $45.  The  Ohio  State 
Journal  and  Dispatch  granted  their  em¬ 
ployes  of  six  months'  standing,  on  luly  1, 
10  per  cent  of  the  wages  drawn  since  January 
of  this  year. 

Edmonton,  Alta. — Newspaper —  Handmen, 
operati  rs.  $45  day,  $48  night.  Seven  and  one- 
half  hours.  Contract  June  1,  1920,  to  .May 
31,  1921.  Increase — $7.20. 

Austin,  Texas — Newspaper-^Handmen,  $36. 
Seven  hours.  Operators,  piece  rates.  Six 
hours.  The  contract  covers  a  period  of  one 
vear — June  21,  1920,  to  June  21,  1921.  In¬ 
crease  (day) — Handmen,  $9. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Beginning  July  12,  the 
two  newspapers  began  paying  $41  fir  night 
work  and  $38  for  ilay  work.  Including  pre¬ 
vious  advance.^,  this  is  an  advance  of  $14  per 
week  over  the  signed  scale,  which  expires 
next  January. 

Houston.  Texas — Newspaper  (day) — Hand 
men,  $46.50;  operators,  piece  rates.  (Night) 
— Handmen,  $48;  operators,  piece  rates. 
Eight  hours.  Contract  effective  July  12,  1920, 
and  expires  September  14,  1921.  Increase  (day 
and  night) — $6.50. 

Idaho  I'ai.ls,  Idaho — New  scale  $42  per  week, 
day  work;  $45  per  week,  night  work.  Increase 

Floor  $15.60  per  week;  machine  $12  per 
w  eek. 

New  I’hiladelphia,  Ohio — New  scale  ef¬ 
fective  June  14,  1920,  to  December  1,  1920, 
$34  for  floor  and  operators  and  $36  for  fore 
men  and  machinist-operators.  Night.  $2  per 
week  in  exeess  of  above.  Eight  hours. 

Clarksburg,  \V.  Va. — Newspaper  (day)— 
Handmen,  operators,  $42.  (Night) — Hand- 
men.  operators.  $45.  Eight  hours  day  or 
night.  Contract  Julv  1.  1920.  to  lune  J(), 
1921,  and  provides  for  44-hour  week  in  job 
offices  .May  1,  1921.  Increase  day— $16;  -Night 
— $17. 

Peoria,  Ill. — Increase  of  10  cents  per  hour. 
Scale  $43.20  for  day  work  and  $46.50  for 
night  work,  to  continue  to  February  1,  1921. 


Milwaukee  Plan*  New*paper  Ad* 

Milwaukee. — Newspaper  advertise- 
inents  will  be  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  Milwaukee  .Association  of 
Commerce  will  advertise  this  city.  The 
establishment  of  a  publicity  department 
of  the  association,  on  which  $12,000  to 
$15.(XX)  a  year  wdll  be  spent,  is  planned. 
Milwaukee’s  industries  and  advantages 
will  be  advertised  in  the  daily  press, 
magazines,  motion  pictures  and  other 
channels.  An  illustrated  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  also  will  be  issued. 


Hendrick  Sell*  Chillicothe  Paper 

Chillicothe,  Texas — F.  S.  Hendrick, 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  Chillicothe 
Valley  News,  has  sold  his  paper  to  W. 
L.  Garner  of  Roby,  Tex. 


Fuhrmann  Buy*  Wau*au  Weekly 

Wausau,  Wis. — Fred  .A.  Fuhrmann, 
proprietor  of  the  Wausau  News  .Agency, 
has  purchased  the  Wausau  Pilot  and  be¬ 
comes  its  editor  and  publisher. 


F.  E.  Simpson 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 

A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board— Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists’ 
Association;  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newswriters'  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journalism. 


A  LAW  TO  GUARD  A  PROFESSION 

By  DANIEL  C.  CHASE 

Insinicti  r  in  Jonrnali.sm,  George  Washington  L'niversity. 


A  LL  newspaper  men  who  are  devoted 
to  their  work  have  had  visions  of  the 
time  when  the  most  powerful  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions  shall  represent  an  absolutely 
self-governing  body  of  devoted  men.  It 
is  one  of  the  serious  defects  in  our 
system  that  the  greater  the  potential 
intluence  in  dealing  with  readers,  the 
more  shamefully  are  we  restrained  by 
what  is  commonly  known  as  ‘‘e.xpe- 
diency”  from  stating  what  is  known  to 
all  intelligent  members  of  the  craft  to 
be  the  truth. 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  one  writer,  Francis  E.  Leupp, 
an  experienced  newspaper  man,  said : 
“Though  the  intluence  of  the  press 
through  its  ability  to  keep  certain  sub¬ 
jects  constantly  before  its  readers,  has 
grown  with  its  growth  in  resources  and 
patronage,  its  hold  on  popular  confidence 
has  unquestionably  been  loosened  during 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.” 

Watterson  Sounds  the  Note 

Henry  Watterson,  in  the  same  series, 
.said :  “The  old  system  of  personal 
journalism  having  gone  out,  and  the  new 
system  of  counting  room  journalism 
having  not  (piite  reached  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  itself,  the  editorial  function 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  lean  and 
slippered  st:ite.  Too  often  the  count¬ 
ing  room  takes  no  >upervision  of  the 
editorial  room  beyond  the  immediate 
selling  value  of  the  pajier  the  latter 
turns  out.  Things  upstairs  are  left  at 
loose  ends.  .  .  .  The  personal  ele¬ 
ment  eliminated,  why  may  not  the  im- 
liersonal  head  of  the  coming  news- 
l)aper — proud  of  his  profession  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  of  its  ministration — 
render  a  yet  better  c'lccount  to  God  and 
the  people  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
common  interest?’’ 

These  comments  are  merely  on  present 
results  of  a  system  which  all  within  the 
profession  have  recognized.  The  vast 
majority  of  us  would  like  to  see  im- 
Iirovement.  The  fact  is  that  the  power 
behind  us  is  too  great  for  any  one  of 
of  us  singly  to  light. 

Influence  of  Private  Interests 

What  is  that  power?  It  is  the  hand 
which  would  mould  the  press  to  service 
of  private  interests.  Can  agitators  for 
such  interests  buy  the  press?  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  them  own  newspaper 
stock,  and  it  would  be,  and  has  been  in 
the  past,  fatal  for  any  reimtable  news¬ 
paper  to  sell  its  influence.  The  game 
is  more  subtle  than  that. 

Throughout  this  country,  with  its 
wonderful  newspaper  personnel,  are 
thousands  of  faithful  workers,  unini- 
pe.achable  in  their  character,  clever  in 
their  work,  finely  equipped  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  information  and  in  their  capacity 
for  studying  events,  but  living  on  low 
.salaries.  Beside  them  in  some  instances 
are  others  of  meagre  intelligence,  poor 
education,  comparatively  dull  wit,  who 
are  enjoying  excellent  salaries. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  re¬ 
spective  qualities  and  positions  of  two 
such  different  workers.  The  represen¬ 


tative  of  the  former  class  throughout 
life  has  had  only  one  standard — abso¬ 
lute  truth.  He  is  also  a  gentleman.  He 
cannot  lend  himself  to  any  propaganda 
of  hate  or  vilification.  He  scorns  the 
demagague,  especially  when  the  latter 
is  the  tool  of  those  who  would  cor¬ 
rupt  public  opinion.  He  should  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  associates  and  elevated  to 
the  highest  position,  but  the  reason  he 
is  not  is  seen  m  that  other  picture. 

“Coloring”  News 

The  second  man  has  found  it  advis¬ 
able,  even  though  he  may  write  for  an 
indeiKMident  paper,  to  color  his  news. 
If  the  paper  is  “very’’  independent  he 
must  be  very  cautious.  It  would  not  do 
to  reveal  his  purpose.  But  if  the  slight¬ 
est  slip  is  made  by  a  patriotic  leader  in 
the  community,  or  if  his  motives  may  be 
assailed  by  veiled  innuendo,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  unpatriotic  interests  is  on 
the  watch  and  ready  for  his  attack.  His 
.secret  masters  will  commend  him,  while 
the  “counting  room”  paper  may  even  be 
ignorant  of  the  force  of  what  it  is  pub¬ 
lishing. 

The  man  on  the  street  would  say  that 
this  writer,  by  obscuring  the  truth,  was 


destroying  a  valuable  asset  of  liis  paper 
and  his  profession  without  even  ade- 
(|uate  return.  But  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  exactly  the  point  of  view  of  the 
evil  writer. 

Up  to  this  jioint,  the  man  who  de¬ 
serves  our  respect  and  the  one  who  does 
not  deserve  it  stand  on  an  equality  so 
far  as  their  positions  in  the  office  are 
concerned.  It  is  the  results  that  really 
count.  The  strong  outside  influence  that 
has  been  upheld  by  the  “clever”  one 
takes  care  of  the  reward.  Valuable 
sources  of  information  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  violator  of  ethics. 
Those  same  sources  will  be  closed  to 
all  e.xcept  the  corruptible.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  newspaper  man 
himself  how  much  those  sources  mean 
to  the  worker  in  our  business. 

Serving  a  “Matter”  .  . 

Systematic  propaganda  also  helps  to 
create  a  pseudo-popularity  for  the  of¬ 
fender,  and  this  is  helped  along  by  a 
few  associates  who  bow  to  the  same  in¬ 
fluences.  The  natural  result  is  a  “recog¬ 
nition”  of  his  value  and  the  coveted  ad¬ 
vancement  to  high  position.  In  the 
higher  place  he  will  still  be  faithful  to 
his  masters  and  can  render  even  more 
"valuable  service. 

llow  can  the  real  expert  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  be  properly  treated? 

1  le  must  in  the  future  be  rewarded 
unless  we  are  to  become  corrupt,  then 


slaves,  and  finally  representatives  of  a 
useless  profession. 

-As  in  all  other  evils,  law  appeals  to 
us  as  the  first  resort  to  obtain  a  remedy. 
This  question  interests  public  officials 
as  well  as  it  docs  news  writers,  and  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  an  ade- 
(luate  law.  U’e  can  make  a  beginning 
of  reform  in  our  attitude  toward  public 
life. 

li  is  here  suggested  that  a  Federal 
or  a  series  of  State  laws  should  be 
passed,  providing  that  any  writer  or 
publisher  who,  in  the  printed  page, 
makes  an  attack  upon  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  or  motives  of  any  public  official, 
may  be  called  into  court  to  answer  the 
complaint  of  a  committee  of  his  fellow 
journalists,  and  that  if  the  statements 
are  shown  to  be  false,  the  iienalty  shall 
be  imprisonme:it  for  a  substantial  term 
with  no  alternative. 

The  offenders  in  our  profession  are 
very  few  in  number,  but  they  constitute 
an  all-powerful  group.  They  should  be 
driven  from  the  temple  of  truth,  for  we 
have  a  public  obligation  commensurate 
with  the  confidence  that  the  people  place 
in  the  information  we  furnish.  Such  a 
law  as  the  one  suggested  would  remove 
the  greatest  source  of  power,  both  of 
those  who  would  enslave  a  proud  pro¬ 
fession,  and  of  those  hirelings  who  in¬ 
vade  our  ranks  because  they  think  there 
is  “good  picking"  for  a  “clever”  man. 


EASY  TALK 

Sjieech,  New  York,  Feb.  27,  1860;  first 
1.2(K)  words — 59  adverbs. 

“ONE  OF  THE  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

By  Philip  R.  Dillon 

T.  B.  .Macauley — “History  of  England,” 
Chapter  HI  (“State  of  England  in 

MEN”  IN  ALL  KENTUCKY 

The  Game  of  Adverbs — Doubtless 
there  were  maio'.  wiio,  like  myself,  when 
Leading  tlie  speeches  of  Herbert  Hoover 
in  the  months  jirior  to  the  Republican 
convention  at  Chicago,  felt  that  there 
was  sometl’.ing  singular  in  the  literary 
style  of  Mr.  Hoover,  a  something  which 
could  not  be  instantly  classified  in  rhe¬ 
toric.  After  ruminating  (chewing  over) 
one  of  his  speeches  as  a  whole,  I  pro¬ 
duced  the  hybrid  phrase  Pucomodided 
Positive  to  describe  his  style.  But  how 
does  he  do  it?  Wherein  docs  he  differ 
from  President  Wilson  in  the  use  of  sub¬ 
stantives,  connectives,  modifiers?  I  laid  a 
Wilson  speech  beside  a  Hoover  speech 
and  compared  them,  in  the  manner  of 
inteiisive  rhetorical  analysis,  as  one 
might  say  before  a  gathering  of  teachers. 
Well,  then,  I  quickly  finished  trying 
them  in  substantives  and  connectives; 
there  was  little  difference.  Was  it  ad¬ 
jectives?  I  started  to  count  the  adjec¬ 
tives  in  each  speech.  The  process  was 
too  long;  and  early  percentages  did  not 
promise  striking  results.  I  began  count¬ 
ing  the  adverbs;  in  a  minute  I  felt  the 
thrill  of  a  discovery.  I  could  have  said 
“Eureka !”  It  was  a  stormy  night,  I 
was  housed  comfortably  in  my  country 
place.  Here  was  a  parlor  or  library 
game  that  nobody,  so  far  as  I  knew,  had 
ever  tried  out ;  a  new  game.  I  spent 
several  hours  counting  adverbs.  Here 
is  the  score  for  one  night’s  reading; 
Herbert  Hoover — Speech  at  Boston, 
March  24,  1920;  first  1,200  words — 35 
adverbs. 

George  Washington — “Farewell  Ad- 
ress”;  first  1,200  words — 55  adverbs. 
Abraham  Lincoln  —  Cooper  Union 


U)85,”  describing  the  English  country 
sfiuire)  ;  1,200  words — 61  adverbs. 
Charles  Lamb — “Popular  I'allacies”  (in 
“Last  Essays  of  Elia”)  ;  first  1,200 
words — 69  adverbs. 

Joseph  .-\ddj,son — Delineation  of  char¬ 
acter  of  “Sir  Richard  de  Coverley” 
(in  “The  Spectator”)  ;  1.200  words — 
69  adverbs. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — “Duties  of  the 
Citizen,”  the  address  delivered  before 
the  French  .Academy  at  Paris,  .April 
23,  1910;  first  1,200  words — 7K  adverbs. 
Woodrow  Wilson- -Speech  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  on  “f  riendship  of  Nations  and  Ef¬ 
forts  for  a  Lasting  Peace.”  Dec.  30, 
1919;  first  1,200  word.s — 98  adverbs. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  utter  just  now 
quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Perhaps  it 
does  not  follow  (non  sequitur  is  the  now 
fashionable  phrase)  that  the  essential 
ilifference  between  the  Hoover  style  and 
the  Wilson  style  lies  in  the  fact  tiiat  Mr. 
Wilson  used  2  4/5  times  as  many  adverbs 
in  a  newspaper  short  column  (about 
1.200  words)  as  Mr.  Hoover  did  in  the 
same  space.  What  dots  I’rofessor 
Brander  Mathews,  now  living  and  writ¬ 
ing  much — what  docs  he  say? 

I  want  to  say  that  I  will  not  risk  my 
whole  future  in  vouching  for  the  exact 
correctness  of  the  almve  count  of  ad¬ 
verbs.  Grammarians  differ  about  art- 
verbs — whether  one  word  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  such  in  a  given  construction.  A 
teacher  I  once  liked  very  much  used  to 
say  “the  adverb  is  a  how,  when  or 
where  word” — a  good  thing  to  remember, 
so  I  have  found.  The  adverb  carries  a 
softer,  subtler  quality  of  modification 
than  the  adjective. 

Try  it — the  Game  of  Adverbs. 


He.ssie  T.  Conkwright 


W/HEN  news  of  the  crime  com- 
”  niitted  against  little  Geneva  Hard¬ 
man,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  by  Will  Lockett, 
negro,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  c  o  n- 
fcs.sed  to  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  four  mur¬ 
ders  on  the  eve 
of  his  electrocu¬ 
tion  at  F.ddyville, 
Ky.,  reached  the 
office  of  the 
Lexington 
Leader  not  a  re¬ 
porter  was  in  the 
office  and  it  was 
a  hurry-up  call. 
T  h  e  managing 
editor  reluctantly 
asked  .Miss  Bessie  Tau!  Conkwright,  the 
society  editor,  if  she  thought  she  could 
go  and  get  the  facts.  Miss  Conkwright 
thought  she  could  and  jumped  into  a 
waiting  automobile  which  took  her  to 
the  scene  of  the  grewsome  tragedy.  She 
wrote  the  story  of  the  crime,  had  it 
ready  for  the  first  edition  of  the  paper 
and  rewrote  it  for  the  regular  edition, 
then  returned  to  her  usual  work  of 
chronicling  the  social  doings  of  the  Blue 
Grass  capital. 

Miss  Conkwright  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  her  managing  editor,  one  of  the 
best  all-round  “newspaper  men”  in  nil 
Kentucky.  She  further  showed  her 
capacity  as  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the 
day  of  the  riot  at  Lexington  when  a 
mob  attempted  to  take  Lockett  from  the 
custody  of  the  officers'  and  half  a  dozen 
men  were  killed  and  twenty  injured. 
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the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Department  of  the  A.  A  C.  of  W. ] 


Victory  for  Newspaper  Department  in  Rowe 
Stewart’s  Election 

New  President  of  A.  A.  C.  W.  Has  Been  Doing  Yeoman  Service 
in  Ranks  and  in  Under-Ofiices  All  Through 
Its  History 
BY  FRED  MILUS 

'T'HE  election  of  Rowe  Stewart,  ad-  Ka'ii'^ation.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  man  of 
^  veriisiiiK  manager  of  the  Philadel-  excellent  presence  and  will  make  a  splen- 
phia  Record,  to  the  presidency  of  the  did  presiding  officer  at  the  .\tlanta  con- 
Associated  .Advertising  Chibs  of  the  vention. 


World  is  a  distinct  victory  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Department. 


.Mr.  Stewart  is  a  nuui  who  will  lx;  able 
to  draw  together  the  many  opposing  fac- 


tTi  1 1 H  office  of  secretary  treasurer 
A  has  a  letter  from  the  publisher 
of  a  growing  paper  in  a  growing 
south-west  city ’seeking  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  .Any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  or  wishing  to  suggest 
a  name  can  do  so  through  the 
office  of  the  Departmetit. 


National  Commission  Meeting 
September  12  in 
Chicago 


There  has  been  a  growing  insistence  tions  in  the  association.  It  is  hoped  that 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  men  in  the  he  will  be  able  to  broaden  the  scope  of 


.Associated  Clubs  that  a  man  from  their  the  association  so  that  it  will  take  its 
ranks  be  elected  to  the  presidency.  Al-  rightful  place  in  advertising  circles.  It 


ped  that  rpHK  Newspaper  Department  will  be 
icope  of  i  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
take  its  National  Commission  of  the  .A.  .A.  C.  W. 
cles.  It  j.,  Chicago,  September  12,  by  .Arthur 
ks  con-  Newmver  of  the  -New  Orleans  Item, 


though  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  is  recognized  that  the  “brass  tacks"  con-  Newmver  of  the  .New  (Irleans  Item, 
advertising  money  in  the  country  is  spent  vention  staged  by  the  Indianapolis  con-  Frank  Webh  of  the  Baltimore  News  and 
for  newspaper  space,  there  has  not  been  vention  board  and  by  Jesse  Neal  of  the  Krank  Carruthers  of  the  Denver  Post 
a  newspaper  man  as  president  of  the  as-  Assixiated  Business  Papers  with  his  pro-  \ijiiis  secretarv  treasurer  of  the 


a  newspaper  man  as  president  of  the  as-  Assixiated  Business  Papers  with  his  pro- 
sociation  since  the  formative  period  of  gram  committee,  has  been  the  only  thing 
the  organization.  done  by  the  .A.  .A.  C.  V\  .  in  the  last  two 


Fred  .Millis,  secretary  treasurer  of  the 
Department,  will  also  attend  the  mcet- 


The  National  Commission  occupies  the 
same  position  in  the  .A.  A.  C.  \V'.  that 
the  Ilou.se  of  Representatives  does  in 


the  organization.  done  by  the  .A.  .A.  C.  V\  .  in  the  last  two 

Rut  N»w>n>n»r«  v’cars.  aside  fnmi  vigilance  work,  to  National  Commission  occupies  the 

P  P  command  attention  of  the  business  world,  same  position  in  the  A.  A.  C.  \V.  that 

.Magazine  publishers,  trading  stamps.  It  has  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Stewart  that  the  Ilou.se  of  Representatives  does  in 
agency  men,  farm  paper  publishers,  di-  more  attention  lie  paid  to  the  making  of  Congress.  The  executive  committee 
rectory  publishers,  national  advertisers,  real  advertising  clubs  over  the  country.’  compares  with  the  Senate  The  Nation- 
financial  advertisers  have  all  had  their  A  canvass  of  eight  supposedly  strong  Commission  is  the  clearing  house  for 
innings,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  advertising  cliihs  in  large  cities  in  the  advertising  practice, 
active  politicians  in  the  .A.  .A.  C.  VV.  have  country  recently  showed  that  very  few’  of  -phe  .\cw.spai)er  Department  is  the 
held  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  the  men  who  bought,  wrote  or  sold  ad-  „„iy  newspaper  association  allowed  rep- 
of  a  mere  newspaper  man  Ix-ing  presi-  vertising  in  these  cities  were  even  mem-  resentation  in  the  National  Commission, 
dent.  ^  l;ers  of  tlie  clubs  and  that  those  adver-  "pjig  three  members  of  the  Newspaper 

Arthur  .Newmyer  of  the  New  Orleans  tising  men  who  did  belong  seldom  at-  Deiiartment  have  been  delegated  to  speak 


Item  would  have  lx;en  elected  president 


The  association  needs  rebuild- 


at  the  Indianapolis  Convention  had  not  ing  from  the  Ixit'.om  as  well  as  from  the 
a  promised  money  bag  been  rattled  by  top. 


for  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association. 


some  enthusiast.  Newmyer  refused  to 
allow  his  name  to  go  liefore  the  Con- 


.\t  present  there  is  no  machinery  for 
e  efficient  organization  of  new  clubs. 


vention  when  it  was  promised  by  the  The  increasing  of  the  vice-presidents  w’as 
Cleveland  .Advertising  Club  that  Charles  a  move  in  that  direction. 

Otis  would  raise  a  quarter  million  - 

dollars  for  vigilance  work.  It  was  an  Six  New  Memberships  in 
attractive  inducement,  for  the  vigilance  .■  N*.w*nan*»r 

work  under  .Merle  Sidener’s  direction  is  ®  I'lewspapci 

about  the  only  constructive  thing  that  Uepaftment 

is  being  done  by  the  .Associated  Clubs —  - 

and  vigilance  work  takes  money.  But  IV  members  of  the  Newspairer  De- 
the  Cleveland  club  couldn’t  deliver  Otis  partment  in  the  last  three  weeks  are 


Retailer  Publication  Contest 
Fostered  by  De¬ 
partment 

^\VO  publications  have  been  entered 
in  the  contest  Instituted  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Department  in  which  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee  will  rank  the  six  best  publications 
for  retailers  put  out  by  newspapers. 
Cleveland  News,  Jr.,  a  snappy,  inter- 


after  the  convention  elected  him  on  its  ‘he  Minneapolis  News,  New  Haven  ”"'’8  pup  size  sheet  put  out  by  the 
strong  recommendation.  (Conn.)  Register,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Cleveland  News,  and  the  well _  known 


strong  recommendation. 

Strong  Man  for  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

When  the  news  liegan  to  leak  out  that 
the  advertising  men  had  Ix-en  hoaxed,  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment  determined  to  elect  a  newspaper 
man  and  an  intensive  campaign  w'as 
started  over  the  country.  Newmyer  was 
not  availalile,  since  the  by-laws  require 
the  selection  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
to  the  presidency.  Rowe  Stewart  was  a 
logical  and  happy  selection.  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  was  president  of  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment  at  San  Francisco.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  .A.  .A.  C.  VV.  last 
year.  .As  chairman  of  displays  for  the 
Newspaper  Department  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  most  comprehensive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  newspaper  advertising  ever  made 
at  an  .Advertising  Convention. 

Rowe  Stewart  has  been  dobig  yeoman 
service  in  the  ranks  and  in  under-offices 
for  the  .A.  .A.  C.  W'.  all  through  its  his¬ 
tory.  He  knows  the  strong  parts  of  the 
association  and.should  be  well  acquainted 
teiih  its  w^knesses  by  this  time.  It  is 
well  Icnowh  that  he  is  heartily  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  vigilance  work  of  the  or- 


Boston  Herald.  W’orcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 
The  membership  of  the  department  now 
totals  324  newsi)ai>ers.  It  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  run  aver  50')  bv  the  time  of  the  .At- 


Classlbed  Managers  Will  Find 
Much  Interest  in 
Digest 

Eight  out  of  fifty  pages  devoted  to 
studies  of  newspaper  advertising 
practice  in  the  very  elaliorate  Digest 
issued  this  year  by  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment  has  been  given  over  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  classified  advertising  and  its 
promotion.  • 

Classified  managers  will  find  much  of 
real  value  in  the  Digest,  which  will  lie 
mailed  to  members  the  last  of  this  week. 
Not  only  will  the  classified  men  be  given 
more  time  on  the  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment  program  at  .Atlanta  than  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  according  to  Mr.  Miller’s 
plans,  hut  they  will  be  given  much 
prominence  in  the  exhibits  which  will 
be  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
convention  for  the  newspaper  men  and 
buyers  of  newspaper  space.  , 

Thinks  Johnson  Article  on 
Retailer  “Rings 
the  Bell” 


rpHF  advertising  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  papers  in  the  country 
writes  that  the  article  by  H.  S.  Raker, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chamberlaiii- 
Johnson-DuBois  Company  of  .Atlanta, 
published  on  this  page  on  .August  7,  “cer¬ 
tainly  rings  the  bell.’’ 

“Don’t  publish  my  name,  because  I 
don’t  want  to  have  any  magazine  men 
sharp  shooting  me,  but  1  think  that 
article  is  very  constructive.  It  gives  a 
new  angle  on  the  thing  the  Newspaper 
Department  has  lieen  hammering  that 
the  newspapers  are  the  nat-onal  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  with  emphasis  on  the 


monthly  newspaper.  Merchandising  and 
Advertising  of  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
are  the  first  two  in. 

The  time  limit  for  entrants  is  Sept.  15. 
.All  newspapers  are  urged  to  forward 


‘paper  ‘^epart-  emven-ion.  The  attendance  of  t'leir  publications  at  once  to  the  office 

a  newspaper  convei’’ions  of  an  average  of  more  secretary  'reasurer  of  the  department. 

ampaign  was  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  _ 

x-  than  two  f’-om  each  member  newspaper 

Newmyer  was  .  .  ,  ,,  r>  i  •  j  ,  x  •  , 

•  laws  re  uire  ’•'*1'‘^ates  a  ga'hering  of  well  over  a  Readers  are  invited  to  enter  into  any 
I  aws  riquire  p^wspapers  at  the  convention,  of  the  discussions  on  this  page.  It  he- 


Thc  convei'.ti  Jii  will  be  the  week  of  lune 

12. 


longs  to  the  newspaper  advertising 
worker.  It’s  vours.  Use  it. 


To  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Advertising  Managers 
Not  Members  of  Newspaper  Department 

T  W’.AS  surprised  in  checking  over  the  list  of  membership  in  the  News- 
^  paper  Department  to  find  a  number  of  large  newspapers  of  the 
country  that  do  not  belong.  Of  course  these  newspapers  are  scattered 
over  the  entire  country,  but  if  the  newspapers  are  to  present  a  solid 
front  to  the  other  advertising  media  in  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  we  must 
have  complete  supi)ort.  We  want  every  newspaper  in — not  for  their 
money — but  for  their  moral  support. 

CHARLIE  MILLER, 

— -  president  Newspaper  Department.— 


j  THE  PERSONAL  CORNER 

.S.  KNIGHT,  advertising  manager 

of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
End  vice-president  of  the  Newspaper 
Department  for 
the  state  of  \'ir- 
ginia,  was  grad¬ 
uated  into  the 
newspa]>er  field 
from  the  maga¬ 
zine  game  three 
years  ago,  thus 
demonstra  ting 
the  fact  that  no 
man  is  altogether 
Ic  St. 

Knight’s  news- 
I  aper  is  celebrat-  jyi  S.  Knight 

ing  its  seventieth 

anniversary  by  spending  more  than 
$300,000  in  imiirovements,  which  in¬ 
clude  a  new  Hoc  octuple  and  a  sex- 
'.uplc  color  press.  The  fact  that  the 
paper  had  to  buy  these  new  presses  only 
three  years  after  Knight  has  been  on 
the  job,  leads  one  to  the  evident  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  spends  his  time  between 
meetings  of  the  Newspaper  Department 
bi  rolling  business  into  his  paper. 

“.As  for  my  work  as  vice-president, 
let  me  sSy  that  every  advertising  Tnan  in 
ViSginia  will  be  at  .Atlanta  next  June,’’ 
writes  Mr.  Knight. 


Rating  AAl 
In  Northwest  Business 


IN'  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  a  man  is  rated 
*  not  on  how  much  money  he  has  in  the 
l)ank,  nor  on  how  much  property  he  owns, 
hut  on  how  he  pays  his  bills.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  he  directs  a  metropolitan  en¬ 
terprise  or  earns  his  livelihood  by  day  labor, 
his  credit  is  only  as  good  as  his  payment  is 
prompt  and  full. 

In  the  files  of  their  trade  associations,  the 
retailers  of  Minneapolis  have  index  references 
to  every  man  who  ever  had  a  charge  account. 
The  principal  asset  credited  to  any  man  on 
those  cards  is  that  he  pays  as  he  goes. 

This  standard  of  measurement  is  so  general 
and  so  genuine,  and  has  been  so  long  main¬ 
tained,  that  it  stands  out  as  a  trait  of  .North¬ 
west  business. 

'T’HE  product  of  this  plan  is  first  a  trade 
■■■  solidarity  rock-like  in  its  strength.  To 
illustrate  its  effect  in  the  grocery  trade:  in 
former  years,  at  a  time  when  country-wide 
panic  threw  even  banking  houses  into  difficul¬ 
ties,  only  three  retail  grocers  failed  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  This,  in  a  business  in  which 
Dun’s  reported,  less  than  30  years  ago,  an 
average  of  70%  failing  every  year  and  90% 
every  five  years. 

Equally  valuable  are  the  working  economies 
which  this  business  policy  secures  to  manu¬ 
facturers  selling  through  Minneapolis  jobbers. 
The  buying  is  centered — the  Northwest  re¬ 
tailer  deals  with  the  jobber.  The  jobber 
shares  with  his  customers,  the  retailer  and  the 
manufacturer,  his  savings  on  collectors’  ex¬ 
penses. 

HE  territory  behind  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  is  both  vast  and  rich.  It  extends 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Iowa  line. 


and  sweeps  Westward,  unbroken,  from  h'au 
Claire,  in  Wisconsin,  to  Billings,  in  Montana. 
Its  wealth  is  practically  limitless.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  word  is  as  sound  as  Northern  wheat  in 
the  bin. 

Assuring  its  commercial  stability  are  two 
great  resources — the  land,  and  the  people  who 
farm  it.  The  one  is  as  unfailing  as  tlie  other 
is  industrious.  Leagued  to  maintain  the  tested 
credit  system  of  this  section  are  the  houses 
through  which  a  large  percentage  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  manufactured  goods  is  distrilnited  to 
Northwest  retailers  and  Northwest  consumers 
— the  jol)bers  of  Minneapolis. 

CO-OPERATING  in  this  method,  which 
it  had  some  part  in  creating  and  estab¬ 
lishing,  is  the  representative  newspaper  of 
this  te'rritory— THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  One  of  the  records  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  Northwest  is  written  in  this  newspaper’s 
advocacy  of  sound  business  dealing.  It  has 
encouraged  good  business,  believing  that  it 
would  guarantee  this  section  commercial 
strength  and  prestige,  which  it  has.  To  that 
end,  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL  has 
kept  the  credit  of  its  columns — news,  editorial 
and  advertising  —  clean  and  worthy  and 
responsible. 

To  increase  its  effectiveness  as  a  carrier  of 
their  messages  to  its  readers,  this  newspaper 
has  established  for  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  a  business  service  which  is  competent 
and  sincere.  Through  this  service,  advertisers 
command  exclusive  facilities  for  accurate  trade 
analysis  based  on  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
market,  and  given  a  special  value  by  that  con¬ 
fidence  in  which  the  people  of  the  American 
Northwest  hold  THE  MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 

Since  1878 — An  American  Newspaper 
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COAST  PAPERS  COMBAT 
NON-PARTISAN  IDEA 

Washington  and  Oregon  Editorial  As¬ 
sociations  at  Yakima  and  Astoria 
Roused  by  Advance  of  Radi¬ 
cal  Propagandists 

(flv  Telegraph  to  Editor  I’lbi.isiier) 

Nakima,  Aus.  17. — Resolutions  urg- 
ing  members  of  the  State  Congressional 
delegation  to  tise  every  reasonable  en¬ 
deavor  to  assist  in  passage  of  any  rea¬ 
sonable  laws  which  will  aid  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  newsprint  shortage,  described  as 
working  great  hardships  on  small  town 
publishers,  were  passed  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Washington  State 
Press  Association  just  concluded  here. 
Other  resolutions  adopted  urged  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  association  to  form 
district  associations  in  their  home  com¬ 
munities  ;  extended  telegraphic  greet¬ 
ings  to  Candidates  Harding  and  Cox, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  “training 
and  high  ideals  gained  through  active 
newspaper  work  fits  either  of  them  for 
high  office'':  recommended  that  mem¬ 
bers  make  a  special  study  of  present 
rapid  industrial  changes,  so  that  they 
may  more  intelligently  mold  public 
opinion. 

The  association  voted  to  meet  next 
year  at  Mount  Rainier. 

Clarence  Ellington,  Chehalis  Xugget, 
was  elected  president.  Other  officers 
chosen  are :  E.  L.  Wheeler,  Waitsburg 
Times,  first  vice-president;  Chapin  D. 
Foster,  Grandview  Herald,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Russel  Hill,  Davenport 
Times-Tribune,  secretary. 

Discussion  of  plans  to  use  greater  ef¬ 
forts  to  check  the  spreading  menace  of 
radicalism  overshadowed  strictly  news¬ 
paper  problems  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  closing  session.  With  desperate 
attempts  being  made  in  this  State  by 
radicals  to  gain  control  of  all  State  and 
county  elections,  editors  considered  it 
their  paramount  duty  to  aid  in  every 
way  campaign  to  make  .Americanism 
triumph. 

B.  J.  Mahon,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Union-Record,  declared 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  convention, 
that  the  Record  had  been  born  because 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  deliberately 
distorted  articles  dealing  with  union 
labor.  His  allegations  were  vigorously 
protested  by  several  Seattle  delegates 
who  were  former  employes  of  Post- In¬ 
telligencer. 

Jay  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Weekly,  gave  a  scathing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  done  by  the  non¬ 
partisan  league  in  North  Dakota. 

W.  K.  Botsford,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .American  Press  .Association, 
urged  closer  co-operation  between  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  rural  papers  as 
a  means  of  increasing  volume  of  for¬ 
eign  advertising.  One  reason  why  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agencies  have  not 
been  prone  to  favor  small  weeklies,  he 
said,  is  because  of  the  work  necessitated 
by  heavy  correspondence  and  separate 
accounts  with  several  hundred  papers. 
The  .American  Press  .Association  is  now 
assuming  this  burden,  he  stated,  and 
educating  manufacturers  to  the  value  of 
small  paper  advertising.  Small  papers 
are  coming  into  their  own  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  figure  more  and  more  prom¬ 
inently  in  big  advertising  campaigns. 

Homer  Havremale,  of  the  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  Company,  San  Francisco,  averred 
that  the  small  newspaper  is  taking  over 
the  functions  of  middleman  in  selling 
goods  through  its  columns,  thus  assum¬ 
ing  a  new  economic  position.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  circulations  be  held  down 
to  logical  selling  area  as  “advertisers 
do  not  buy  space,  they  buy  circulation.” 


Fred.  W.  Kennedy,  director  of  the 
University  of  Washington  school  of 
journalism,  flayed  advertising  agencies 
that  attempt  to  hoodwink  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers  by  beating  down  rates. 

Wants  Newsprint  Under 
Lever  Act 

(By  'I  etegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Astoria,  Ore.,  .Aug.  17. — Oregon  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  thirteenth  annual  session 
of  the  State  Editorial  .Association,  held 
here  .August  13,  14  and  15,  united 
to  fight  the  entrance  of  the  Non-Par¬ 
tisan  League  to  this  State.  Resolutions 
pledging  such  a  course  were  adopted, 
following  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  league  by  George  K.  -Aiken,  who 
has  just  returned  from  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota. 

The  print  paper  situation  took  up 
much  of  the  association’s  deliberations 
and  it  was  voted  to  urge  Congress  to 
limit  the  size  of  metropolitan  papers  to 
60  pages  on  Sunday  and  24  pages  week 
days. 

Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  in  telling 
what  Congress  had  discovered  about 
print  paper,  advocated  somewhat  less 
drastic  limitations  and  said  that  news 
print  should  be  placed  under  the  Lever 
.Act  so  that  any  attempt  at  manipulation 
could  be  followed  by  prosecutions. 

Speakers  before  the  convention  in¬ 
cluded  Edgar  B.  Piper,  editor,  and  E.  P. 
Hopwood,  circulation  manager,  of  the 
Portland  Aregonian ;  B.  E.  Ivins,  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Journal,  and  W.  T.  Scott, 
managing  editor  of  the  Portland  Tele¬ 
gram.  E.  E.  Brodie,  of  the  Oregon 
City  Enterprise,  was  strongly  supported 
in  an  appeal  against  the  fixing  by  legis¬ 
lation  of  rates  for  legal  advertising. 

C.  E.  Ingalls,  of  Corvallis,  was  re¬ 
elected  president,  and  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  officers  were  selected :  vice- 
president,  Fred  C.  Baker,  Tillamook; 
secretary-treasurer,  Lloyd  Riches ;  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  F2.  E.  Brodie  and 
Bruce  Dennis,  of  Lagrange. 

Dinners,  river  excursions,  and  a 
dance  were  among  the  entertainment 
features. 

Rend  will  probably  be  the  next  con¬ 
vention  city,  although  the  choice  was 
left  to  the  executive  committee. 


Journalism  School  in  Philippines 

.A  school  of  journalism  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  University  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  at  Manila,  with  Walter  Wilgus, 
graduate  of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism,  as  director.  He 
has  worked  on  New  York  and  Boston 
newspapers  and  for  a  time  was  in  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Prior  to  his  departure  for  Manila  he 
was  connected  with  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Vote  $300,000  for  Bicycle  Ad« 

.Atlantic  Ctty,  N.  J. — Bicycles  will 
attempt  to  regain  public  favor  during 
the  coming  year  by  advertising,  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $300,000  for  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  campaign  having  been  voted  by  the 
Cycle  Trades  of  .America  in  their  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week.  It  was  stated 
at  the  meeting  that  650.000  bicycles  had 
been  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  year. 


Children  Save  $17,300  Paper 

St.  Louis. — Waste  paper  gathered  and 
sold  by  St.  Louis  school  children  during 
the  school  year  1919-20  netted  a  profit  of 
$17,300  for  the  Teachers’  Benevolent 
-Annuity  As.sociation.  The  total  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  waste  paper  were 
$20,675,  while  the  expen.ses  were  $3,367. 


IMPERIAL  DELEGATES  STAR 
ON  PLATFORM 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


KiDjiirc.  au<i  call.s  upon  the  ICmpire  Press  Union 
Union  to  take  immediate  steps  to  attain  this 
end. 

7.  This  conference  recommends  that  postal 
rates  within  the  Empire  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals  should  not  exceed  the  lowest  rates 
in  force  between  any  foreign  country  and  anv 
part  of  the  Empire. 

8.  That,  as  Empire  interests  need  a  greater 
•iissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
Empire,  this  conference  urges  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  practicable  to  en.sure  the  interchange 
and  publication  of  a  larger  volume  of  Empire 
news,  apart  from  political  propaganda,  by  the 
newspaiiers  associated  with  the  Empire  Press 
Union  than  at  present  pertains. 

9.  This  conference  affirms  that,  whatever  as¬ 
sistance  be  given  by  the  Government  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  more  extensive  dissemination  of  im- 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  I.  P.  C. 


F.  Crosbi  Role*,  honorary  aecretary  of  the 
Empire  Preae  Union  of  Great  Britain,  and 
H.  E.  Turner,  aecretary,  diacuaa  detail*  of 
the  trip  of  the  delegate*  to  the  Imperial 
Prea*  Conference  through  Canada. 


perial  new^s,  the  press  and  all  news  services  be, 
and  remain,  independent  of  Governinent  con¬ 
trol.  .and  that  all  the  privileges  secured  during 
and  since  the  war  be  maintained. 

10.  This  conference  affirms  the  principle 
that  no  news  carrier,  whether  by  cable  or  wire¬ 
less,  should  be  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  collection  and  distributicn  of  news. 

11.  That,  the  question  of  paper  supplies 
heing  of  vital  importance  to  members  of  the 
Empire  Press  Union,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  adequate  supplies  thropghout  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  that  a  standing  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  to  consist  of  two  representatives  of 
the  British  Isles,  one  representative  appointed 
bv  each  overseas  delegation,  and  the  president, 
who  is  to  be  chairman. 

12.  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  much 
benefit  would  result  from  the  provision  of 
opportunities  for  the  interchange  of  members 
of  staffs  of  British  and  Dominion  new^apers, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
with  which  information  from  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  is  handled,  and  as  a  means  of 
exchanging  ideas  regarding  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation:  and  that  due  regard  be  had  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  women  journalists  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 

13.  That  a  committee  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union  be  appointed  to  confer  with  its  over¬ 
seas  sections  and  with  all  universities  within 
the  I’riti.sh  Empire  which  provides  courses  of 
journalism,  in  order  to  frame  a  scheme  of  travel 
scholarshops  for  young  journalists  of  proved 
rapacity,  and  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  encourage  this  movement;  and 
that  in  this  connection  due  regard  be  had  to 
the  interests  of  women  journali.sts. 

14.  That,  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
further  the  bonds  of  Empire,  this  conference 
affirms: 

(a)  The  advisability  of  bringing  the  com¬ 
mercial  law  s  of  the  various  dominions  as  much 
as  possible  into  line  and  possibly  evolving  a 
code  of  commercial  laws  for  the  whole  Empire. 

(b)  The  advisability  of  harmonizing  the 
curricula  of  the  universities  of  the  Empire,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  consistently  with  the  exi¬ 
gencies  and  requirements  of  each,  in  ord.er  to 

1  render  possible  or  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
lecturers  and  students. 

15.  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  scope  and  activities 
rf  the  Empire  Press  Union  can  usefully  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  provide  for  admission  to  membership 
of  the  weekly  press,  and  of  magazines,  and  of 
technical  and  trade  journals,  both  individually 
and  through  their  respective  federations  or 
S'cieties;  also  news  agencies  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  directly  concerned  with  the  collection 
for  imblieation  in.  newspaper  form  of  informa- 


lion  of  a  literary,  technical,  or  trade  character 
tf  inter-imperial  concern. 

This  conference  therefore  requests  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Empire  I’recs  I'nion  to  take  in  har.il 
the  revision  of  the  constitution,  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  alteratirn  of  the  articles  of  association 
anil  of  the  by  laws,  including  the  fixing  of  a 
lower  annual  subscription  than  that  in  force 
for  daily  newspapers,  except  in  the  case  of 
federations  or  societies;  and  to  provide  for  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  council  of  these  additional 
interests  to  the  limit  of  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  council. 

This  conference  recommends  other  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  by-laws,  namely: 

(a)  That  more  than  one  section  may  be 
formed  in  any  principal  country  provided  there 
is  a  clear  divergency  of  interests  between  the 
daily  press  and  other  responsible  publications, 
but  without  providing  for  separation  into  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  publications  belonging  to 
the  same  category. 

(h)  Each  branch  to  be  entitled  to  elect  its 
own  members  and  as.sociates. 

It  is  further  requested  that  the  council  of 
the  Union  shall  circulate  the  amended  consti¬ 
tution  when  drafted  to  the  various  existing 
sections  for  consideration  and  comment,  it 
being  understood  that  each  section  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  whether  it  shall  accept 
the  larger  constitution,  or  leave  the  new  inter¬ 
ests  to  form  their  own  section. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  conference  that  the 
press  of  evei^  country  in  the  Empire  will  seek 
•o  promote  the  cardinal  objects  of  the  enlarged 
Union,  and  that  the  new  constitution  may  be 
brought  into  active  operation  by  1st  June,  1921, 
or  as  soon  after  as  may  be  possible. 

This  conference  pronounces  in  favor  of  hold¬ 
ing  conferences  at  fixed  intervals  of  four  years, 
ami  only  by  general  agreement  in  consultation 
with  all  sections  shceild  any  conference  be  ad¬ 
vanced  or  postponed. 

Carried  by  acclamation. 

16.  This  conference  expresses  its  cordial 
thanks  to  Lord  .Atholstan  and  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  the  Empire  Press  Union  for  the 
all-embracing  arrangements  in  every  feature  of 
this  memorable  visit  to  Canada,  and  to  all 
th  ise  whose  voluntary  aid  has  been  generously 
anplied  in  receiving  and  entertaining  without 
stint  the  overseas  delegatiims.  It  also  highly 
appreciates  the  great  services  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Services,  and  of  their  officials.  , 

17.  This  conference  places  on  record  its 
obligations  to  the  Government  of  Canada  for 
permitting  the  meetings  of  the  conference  to 
he  held  in  the  new  Parliapient  Buildings  of 
Ottawa,  and  to  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  which  have  supplied  information 
and  provided  transportation  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Railways,  and  other  facilities  which  are 
contributing  so  much  to  the  great  success  of  the 
tour  of  the  Dominion.  It  also  cordially  thanks 
the  Provinicial  Governments  and  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country  for  their  hos¬ 
pitable  welcome  and  unlimited  courtesies. 

18.  That  this  conference  accords  to  the 
press  of  Canada  its  hearty  thanks  for  the  able 
co-operation  given  in  recording  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  and  the  many  notable  events 
of  the  hour. 

19.  That  this  conference  places  on  record  its 
deep  indebtedness  to  Viscount  Burnham  for  the 
able  and  impartial  way  in  which  he  has  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  deliberations. 


Cobb  and  Bulger  in  Oregon 

Portland,  Ore. — Irvin  S.  Cobb  and 
Bozeman  Bulger  have  arranged  to 
spend  a  month  this  summer  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Oregon  mountains.  Accompanied 
by  A.  A.  Whisnant,  publisher  of  the 
Bend  Press,  and  Norman  G.  Jacobson, 
supervisor  of  the  Deschutes  National 
Forest,  they  will  take  the  trail  August 
27  into  the  heart  of  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  they  will  hunt  bear,  deer 
and  cougars,  incidentally  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  series  of  articles.  They  will 
travel  on  horseback,  an  exceptionally 
substantial  animal  having  been  provided 
for  Mr.  Cobb. 


Only  Four  Year  Course  at  Marquette 

Milw.aukee. — The  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  Marquette  University,  here,  has 
discontinued  its  two-year  and  three- 
year  courses.  All  the  courses  are  now 
four-year. 


New  Paper  in  Gerber 

Gerber,  Cal. — The  Gerber  Advocate 
has  been  started  by  L.  L.  Gray,  who 
formerly  edited  a  weekly  in  Corning. 
Gerber  is  a  comparatively  new  town 
and  is  a  division  point  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad. 


Miss  Makin  on  Kansas  Faculty 

L.awrence,  Kan. — The  vacancy  in  the 
journalism  faculty  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Marion  Lewis  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Helen  Makin. 
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NEW  ORLEAN./^  LARGEt/’T  NEW/'PAPER 


The  Times- Picayune  has 
the  distinction  of  pub- 

lishing  more  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of 

1920  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
Entire  South. 


The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  .Mail  Order  Journal  of 

July,  1920: 


The  Times-Picayune .  7,984,874  lines 

The  Birmingham  News . 7,944,860  lines 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal .  7,363,664  lines 

Houston  Chronicle .  6,390,958  lines 


The  Birmingham  News . 7,944,860  lines 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal .  7,363,664  lines 

Houston  Chronicle .  6,390,958  lines 
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MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  weekly  feature  of  Editob  &  Publish!*  conducted  by  C.  L.  Perkins,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  You  are  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  your  classified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


Use  the  Positive,  Not  the  Negative,  in  Copy 


a  classiticd  advertiser  says  in 
his  advertisement  that  he  will  not 
employ  a  person  of  a  certain  nationality 
or  rent  his  room  to  a  person  of  a  jiar- 
ticular  religious  denomination,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  sure  to  hear  protests  from 
people  of  the  nationality  or  the  religion 
mentioned.  To  make  a  hard-and-fast 
rule  that  would  be  fair  to  all  has  been 
a  problem  in  many  newspaper  offices. 
Some  publications  have  not  solved  the 
problem,  so  the  following  letter  telling 
how  one  classified  manager  successfully 
handles  the  question  is  printed  : 

“Our  order  to  every  clerk  in  the 
Want  .Advertising  Department  re¬ 
garding  ads  which  mention  color, 
religion,  or  any  such  thing  is  this: 
‘Always  submit  for  O.  K.  any  ad 
which  in  any  manner  reflects  upon 
any  person,  nationality,  color,  or 
religion.’  ’’ 

In  this  manner  we  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  dejiartment  head 
and  then  a  ruling  is  made  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  case  to  fit  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it.  Generally  speaking  we 
accept  no  advertisement  using  the  nega¬ 
tive  term,  such  as  “no  negroes,”  “no 
Protestants,”  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  advertiser  has  a  distinct  prefer¬ 
ence,  he  is  permitted  to  express  that 
preference  in  the  positive  way.  such  as 
“Room  for  a  Catholic  gentleman  in  a 
private  home."  or  a  Help  Wanted  ad 
might  read  “Collector,  Protestant  young 
man  wanted.” 

1  recall  one  incident  of  an  ajiartment 
to  rent  which  stated :  “No  children  or 
dogs  allowed.”  The  advertiser  was 
probably  saying  what  he  meant,  but  he 
was  putting  the  younger  generation  of 
the  human  race  in  a  decidedly  distaste¬ 
ful  class.  That  same  advertiser  might 
have  said.  “Adults  only,  no  dogs  al¬ 
lowed,"  with  perfect  propriety. 

It  is  our  belief  on  all  matters  of  this 


A.  N.  C.  A.  M.  REPORT 

^HE  Association  of  -Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
is  now  issuing  reports  to  mem- 
liers  of  the  meeting  held  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  in  June.  These  re¬ 
ports  thoroughly  cover  all  the 
topics  discussed  at  the  convention 
and  are  printed  on  standard  loose- 
leaf  paper  so  that  they  and  sub¬ 
sequent  bulletins  may  be  filed  in 
binders. 

The  Association  is  also  prepar¬ 
ing  another  bulletin  giving  statis¬ 
tics  as  to  the  average  size  of  a 
classified  advertisement.  This  re¬ 
port  shows  that  on  many  publica¬ 
tions  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
a  reduction  in  the  lineage  of  the 
average  want-ad.  The  average 
lineage  per  advertisement  month 
by  month  for  the  past  six  months 
is  given  in  this  report  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  determining 
factors  in  each  case. 

.All  of  the  bulletins  will  be  sent 
to  classified  managers  who  join 
the  association  at  this  time. 


kind  that  the  ixisitive  assertion  of  what 
the  advertiser  does  want  seldom  gets  on 
dangerous  ground.  It  is  the  negative 
assertion  stating  that  which  will  not  be 
acceptable  that  usually  causes  the  dis¬ 
turbance. 

We  have  been  quite  successful  in 
meeting  all  such  situations  by  request¬ 
ing  that  the  advertiser  state  just  what 
he  wants  rather  than  attempting  to  cover 
the  field  on  wlwt  he  doesn't  want.*  We 
rarely  have  difficulty  even  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  over  this  matter. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  A  WANT-AD. 

I  .N  a  certain  city  a  thrifty  citizen  de- 
■^cided  that  he  would  buy  an  automobile, 
h'or  several  years  he  and  his  family  had 
denied  themselves  many  of  life’s  luxuries 
and,  jK-rhaps,  some  of  the  necessities, 
thus  saving  $S(X)  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
chasing  an  automobile.  Being  thrifty, 
they  had  saved  some  other  money — quite 
a  comfortable  nest  egg— but  this  was  not 
to  be  touched  in  buying  the  car  which 
was  to  give  them  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  boulevards.  The  $800  was  for  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  and  not  one 
cent  more  would  they  spend  for  that 
purpo.se. 

So  the  family  started  a  diligent  study 
of  Want-ads.  This  not  only  familiar¬ 
ized  the  prospective  purchasers  with  the 
values  of  used  automobiles,  but  in  a 
short  time  put  them  in  touch  with  a 
man  who  had  just  the  car  they  wanted. 
It  was  just  the  make,  size,  color  they 
wanted.  If  a  car  had  been  made  to 
their  orders,  it  could  not  have  pleased 
them  any  more.  But  the  jirice  was  $900. 
-All  the  usual  tricks  of  the  shrewd  buyer 
were  practiced  upon  the  owner  of  the 
car,  but  he  would  not  reduce  his  price 
to  the  allotted  $800. 

Then  the  would-be  purchaser  had  a 
happy  thought.  He  wrote  a  Want-ad 
describing  minutely  and  accurately  the 
car  he  was  trying  to  buy.  In  the  copy 
he  gave  the  price  as  $700.  He  spent  one 
dollar  of  his  $8(X3  to  have  the  advertise¬ 
ment  inserted  in  a  newspaper.  His  next 
step  was  to  take  this  advertisement  to 
the  owner  of  the  $900  car  and  use  it  to 
show  him  that  the  price  was  way  above 
the  market.  He  succeeded  in  getting  it 
for  $775  plus  $1  for  advertising  a  car  he 
did  not  possess.  This  is  not  written  to 
advocate  this  use  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  *  « 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  “KILLS” 

‘C'VERY  newspaper  has  the  problem  of 
^  “kills”  with  advertisers  claiming 
their  copy  ran  several  days  after  ordered 
out  of  the  paper.  Classified  managers 
have  tried  many  plans  to  overcome  this, 
hut  none  has  been  entirely  successful. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  trying  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  source  of  complaint  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  time  in  which  “kills”  can  be 
made  and  by  centralizing  them  all  on 
one  desk.  The  following  announcement 
has  been  appearing  on  the  classified 
pages  of  the  Sun: 

“Notice  RettarditiK  Cancellation  Order*. 

“If  you  Ret  what  you  want  before 
your  advertisement  in  the  Sun  expires, 
give  your  cancellation  order  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 

“Beginning  -August  9th,  order  to  dis¬ 


continue  advertisements  will  be  received 
only  between  these  hours.  -Ml  telephone 
cancellations  wili  be  centralized  through 
stations  121  and  122.  To  assure  prompt 
compliance  with  your  order,  kindly  spe¬ 
cify  one  of  these  stations  when  telephon¬ 
ing  a  cancellation  ’’ 

By  this  method  one  person  will  be 
responsible  for  all  “kills,”  and  the  re¬ 
duction  in  complaints  should  be  marked. 
Some  classified  managers  who  are  fac¬ 
ing  similar  conditions  will  watch  this 
experiment  with  interest  to  see  if  it  ac¬ 
complishes  its  inirpose  without  working 
a  hardship  on  advertisers. 

*  *  * 

REASON  FOR  THE  WANT-AD 

The  following,  entitled  “The  Little 
Fellow  With  The  Big  A’oice,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  .Advertising  Club's  Bulletin.  It 
was  written  by  R.  H.  Wildman,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

“I.ives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

M  want  what  I  want,  when  I  want  it.’’’ 

Consider  for  just  a  moment  the  above 
perverted  quotation,  and  you’ll  discover 
that  it  is  expressive  of  an  ever-present 
element  in  you  and  me  and  the  all  of  ,us 
— an  element  to  which  the  small  but  sig¬ 
nificant  Wa'nt-ad  owes  its  very  existence. 
The  Wart-ad  is  age-old — its  origin 


A  SUMMER  SUGGESTION 

^HE  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  has 
an  unusual  classified  heading 
in  “Stores  Open  Saturday  Night.” 
More  than  a  column  of  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  under  this  head¬ 
ing  in  one  issue.  No  doubt  there 
are  other  cities  that  might  have 
business  conditions  which  would 
make  it  profitable  for  their  news- 
liaper  to  create  such  a  classified 
heading,  at  least  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months. 


dates  back  to  the  prime  inception  of  ad¬ 
vertising  itself.  It  embodies  nothing 
new — except,  perhaps,  the  recent  reali¬ 
zation  on  behalf  of  publishers  and  the 
public,  at  large,  that  in  the  multiple  de¬ 
gree  the  Wa'nt-ad  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  modern  news- 
paperdom — and  commands  a  greater 
turn-over  of  attention  than  any  other 
phase  of  publicity. 

I  only,  cite  this  because  I  am  probably 
talking  to  one  who  has  always  consid¬ 
ered  classified  advertising  as  a  necessary 
evil  in  a  newspaper — a  something-or- 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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PRODUCTION  COSTS  STILL  FORCE  IN¬ 
CREASES  IN  NEWSPAPER  AD  RATES 


Last  Week  Saw  42  Dailies,  with  Total  Circulation  of  78-765, 
Raise  Minimum  Charges  an  Average 
of  32.5  Per  Cent 


‘C’OR  the  week  ending  August  14,  1920,  Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate  Sheets,  Inc., 
issued  new  sheets  covering  rate  increases  and  other  information  of  42  daily 
newspapers.  Of  these,  24  were  changes  in  general  advertising  rates  and  18  were 
changes  in  other  than  general  rates.  On  the  changes  in  the  general  rates  of  the 
24  papers : 

The  new  minimum  agate  line  rate  is  .53 
The  old  minimum  agate  line  rate  was  .40 


Net  increase  amounts  to  .13  per  agate  line  or 
32.5  per  cent  of  the  previous  minimum  rate. 

These  changes  effect  a  total  net  paid  weekday  circulation  of  78,765. 


State 

City  and  Paper  Net 

Paid 

New  Rate 

Minimum 

Last  Rate 

I-ast  Min 

Increaes 

Arizona —  Circulation 

Effective 

Ag.  Li.  R 

Effective 

Ag.  Li.  R. 

Net  Line 

Nogales  Oasis  . (est) 

1,000 

8/8/20 

.025* 

1/1/19 

.0178572* 

.0071429 

Georgia — 

Augusta  Herald  . 

13.535 

9/1/20 

.05* 

7/1/20 

.045* 

.005 

Illinois — 

Elgin  Courier  . 

Mt.  Carmel  Republican  Reg¬ 
ister  . 

Mt.  Vernon  Register . 

8,377 

2,810 

3,084 

9/1  S/20 

8/2  20 
7/1/20 

.035* 

.0178* 

.0178572* 

S/1/20 

1/1/19 

1/15/20 

.03* 

.015* 

.015* 

.005 

.0028 

.0028572 

Kansas — 

McPherson  Republican . 

986 

7/1/20 

.0142858 

1/1/20 

.01* 

.0042858 

Maine — 

Augusta  Kennebec  Journal.. 

10,134 

10/1/2) 

.04* 

5/1/20 

.035* 

.005 

M  assachusetts — 

Leominster  Enterprise  . 

3,717 

7/15/20 

.0160715 

8/1/19 

.0107143 

.0053571 

Minnesota — 

Albert  Lea  Tribune . 

St.  Cloud  Times . 

3.075 

2,672 

8/15/20 

8/1/20 

.025* 

.025* 

1/15/20 

8/1/19 

.02* 

.02* 

.005 

.005 

New  York — 

Oswego  Palladium  . 

Peekstcill  Evening  News.... 
Port  Jervis  Gazette . 

4,768 

2,510 

1,938 

5/17/20 
8  1/20 
9/1/20 

.0178572* 

.025* 

.01 

1/11/20 

1/24/19 

11/1/19 

.0142858* 

.0178572* 

.0071429 

.0035715 

.0071429 

.0028572 

Ohio — 

Delphos  Herald  . . 

Geneva  Free  Press-Times.  . . 

1,342 

l,.i00 

1 

8/1/20 

8/1/20 

.0128572* 

.0178572* 

4/1/20 

4/1/19 

.0107143* 

.0107143* 

.0021429 

.0071429 

Oklahoma — 

Hobart  Democrat-Chief 

(est  and  AC) 

Perry  Sentinel  . (est) 

Sapulpa  Herald  . 

1,763 

800 

2,278 

8/12/20 
8/ 1 /20 
5/17/20 

.0142858 

.0125* 

.0214286 

2/3/20 

3/31t20 

10/9/19 

.0107143* 

.0107143* 

.0178572 

.0035715 

.0017857 

.0035715 

Pennsylvania — 

Beaver  Times . 

New  Kensington  Indexf  (est) 

3,786 

2,300 

9/1/20 

4/23/20 

.025 

.0464286* 

1/1/20 

6/16/19 

.02 

.0142858* 

.005 

.0321429 

Texas — 

Bryan  Eagle  . - . 

Longview  Times-Clarian. . . . 

1,300 

1,100 

6/1/20 

8/1/20 

.0142858 

.0214286* 

3/1/20 

12/1/19 

.0128572 

.0142858* 

.0014286 

.0071429 

Virginia — 

Alexandria  Gazette  . 

2,750- 

4/1/20 

.0142858 

8/1/18 

.0107143 

.0035715 

Wisconsin — 

Neenah  News . 

1,448 

7/1/20 

.0157143* 

6/1/19 

.0128572* 

.0028572 

78,765 

.5349436 

.4035721 

.1313722 

AC — Adjustable  contract,  test) — Estiir.ate.  * — Flat,  t  The  Xcw  Kensington  (Pa.)  Index 
purchased  the  previous  Star  and  changed  the  name  to  The  Index  and  increased  their  rate 
225  per  cent. 


j  Unlike  Any  Other  Community  | 

I  JOPLIN  j 

Missouri  [ 

The  Market  200,000 

I  In  most  mining  towns  you  expect  to  find  a  miners’  j 
I  residential  section,  noticeably  different  frbm  other  | 
I  parts  of  the  town.  | 

I  Not  so  in  Joplin,  operating  centre  of  the  world’s  | 
I  greatest  zinc  field.  There  is  no  “miners’  section.”  | 
I  The  miners  are  American-born  whites.  Their  | 
I  homes  are  of  substantial  quality,  scattered  gener-  | 
I  ally  throughout  Joplin.  | 

I  This  unusual  condition  has  a  favorable  bearing  | 
I  upon  merchandising.  | 


j  Unlike  Any  Other  Newspaper  I 


NATIONAL  LAW  NEEDED  TO 
STOP  NEWS  FAKES 

{Continued  from  page  8) 


“Then  officials  of  the  Gerry  Society 
put  in  their  appearance,  but  had  no  war¬ 
rant  for  an  arrest,  so  for  a  little  while 
their  activities  ceased.  The  news 
reached  the  papers,  which  carried  long 
stories  that  afternoon  and  the  following 
morning,  and  the  aftermath  of  the  stunt 
was  the  picture  shown  a  few  days  later, 
advertising  ‘Mr.  T.  R.  Zann,’  or  ‘Tarzan’ 
who  stayed  with  his  lion  at  the  Belle- 
claire  Hotel.” 

$3,500,000  on  Newspaper  Ad*! 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
fight  against  press  agents?”  I  asked  Mr. 
Reichenbach.  “Will  the  newspapers 
ever  succeed  in  downing  press  agents?” 

“Never,  in  the  world,”  said  Mr.  Reich¬ 
enbach,  “for  we  are  all  more  or  less 
press  agents.  You  take  Governor  Cox, 
for  instance.  He  is  running  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  you  see  pictures  of  him  cook¬ 
ing  in  camp;  you  see  his  wife  cooking 
doughnuts,  and  you  see  his  son  riding  a 
bicycle. 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  his  making 
a  good  president?  Nothing.  But  peo¬ 
ple  like  to  be  attracted  by  that  sort  of 
stuff,  and  that  is  why  it  is  put  out.  It’s 
simply  propaganda,  just  the  same  as  we 
put  it  over  in  the  show  business. 

“As  for  that  New  York  law  that  be¬ 
comes  effective  in  September  making 


it  a  miscfemcanor  to  give  false  news  to 
newspapers.  I’m  not  worrying  at  all. 
New  Jersey  is  entirely  too  cl(ise  to  New 
York  for  that  to  give  me  any  concern. 

“.\s  for  this  form  of  propaganda,  I 
say  the  public  likes  to  read  it.  A  year 
or  more  ago,  I  wrote  a  series  of  beauty- 
articles  for  a  famous  actress,  who 
wanted  publicity,  and  they  appeared  on 
women’s  pages  of  papers  throughout  the 
country.  One  of  these  articles  told  of 
the  merits  of  a  certain  starch  bath, 
which  would  act  as  a  beautifier. 

“1  was  flooded  with  letters  from  all 
over  the  country  from  women,  telling 
me  they  could  not  thank  me  enough  for 
‘letting  them  in’  on  this  beauty  hint. 

“Newspaper  editors,  those  who  are 
sore,  say  I  steal  space,  but  f  wonder 
how  many  of  them  know  that  in  the 
past  five  years  I  have  spent  in  publicity, 
for  the  interests  I  represent,  $3,500,000. 

“I  think  the  daily  newspaper  is  the 
l)est  advertising  medium  in  the  world 
and  that  is  where  I  spend  money.  I 
do  not  consider  that  bill-boards  have 
any  following.” 

Mr.  Reichenbach  started  out  in  life 
as  a  newspaper  reporter,  but,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  was  the  “worst” 
newspaper  reporter  that  ever  lived. 
His  first  job  was  on  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  which  evidently  agreed 
with  Mr.  Reichenbach’s  opinion  of  him¬ 
self,  for  after  six  weeks,  he  was  fired 
by  Charles  C.  Chapin,  at  that  time  city 
editor.  I 

{CatUiuued  on  Page  20) 


j  Joplin  Globe  | 

I  (A.  B.  C.  Member)  | 

1  1 

I  Paid  Circulation  -  25,709  f 

1  Averas-e  for  $  months  ending  March  31,  1920  i 

I  Line  rate  7c.  flat.  Mornings  Except  Monday  ^ 

I  The  Globe  is  merchandised  on  merit  over  the  whole 
I  Joplin  territory — city,  suburbs,  and  well  into  the 
I  rich  agricultural  section. 

I  The  Globe  is  more  than  a  metropolitan  daily — it  is 
I  a  mining  trade  paper  and  practical  farm  paper  as 
I  well. 

I 

I  Representatives 

I  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

S  E*tabliahed  ItM 

I  Chicago  York  ‘  Atlanta 

I  Kansas  City  "  San  Francisco 
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TELEPHONES  RENDERED 
YEOMAN  SERVICE 

Last  Minute  Facts  Checked  Up  and 

Leads  on  Democratic  Convention 
Given  Verbally  to  Newspapers 
Across  Continent 

A  remarkable  development  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  San  Francisco  convention 
was  the  extensive  use  of  the  telephone 
for  the  transmission  of  press  messages  to 
New  York,  as  well  as  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  It  was  used  chiefly  for  checking 
up  on  facts  and  for  rushing  through 
leads,  though  in  one  instance  a  wire  was 
held  for  47  minutes  for  a  San  Francisco 
correspondent’s  interpretation  of  some 
Xew  York  office  dispatches  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

By  all  correspondents  who  used  the 
telephone  to  New  York  the  service  was 
pronounced  perfect.  Connection  could 
usually  be  secured  in  less  than  15  min¬ 
utes.  The  voice  was  carried  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  in  the  ordinary  local  call. 
Louis  Seibold.  talking  with  the  New 
York  World  office  from  the  convention 
hall,  distinctly  heard  someone  open  the 
door  of  the  Imoth  at  the  World  end  and 
say  to  the  man  he  was  talking  with,  in  a 
voice  little  above  a  whisper :  “Tell  Sei¬ 
bold  so  and  so.”  Seibold  admits  he  was 
startled. 

The  telephone  Iwoths  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  were  set  under  the  platform 
and  close  to  the  press  pit.  corre¬ 
spondent  relates  that  while  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  his  New  York  office  he  opened 
the  door  of  his  booth  and  permitted  the 
hubbub  of  the  convention  to  be  heard  on 
Park  Row. 

The  Times  and  the  World  of  New 
York,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  made  extensive 


use  of  this  new  cross-continent  utility. 
The  New  York  press  rate  was  $6  for 
three  minutes,  with  diminishing  rates 
for  longer  use. 

NATIONAL  LAW  NEEX>EX>  TO 
STOP  NEWS  FAKES 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Mr.  Reichenbach  said  he  agreed  with 
the  newspapers  and  District  -Attorney  of 
.New  York  in  resenting  the  clumsy  press 
agent  fake,  w'hich  recently  caused  the 
New  York  police  to  spend  two  days 
dragging  the  lake  in  Central  Park,  for 
the  body  of  “Miss  Yuki  Onda,”  a  Japa¬ 
nese  maiden  supposed  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  and  who  three  days  later 
appeared  very  much  alive  at  the  .\stor 
Theater  in  “The  Breath  of  the  Gods.’’ 

“I  have  never  yet  dragged  the  police 
into  my  publicity  schemes.”  said  Mr. 
Reichenbach,  “and,  had  I 'handled  that 
story',  I  would  have  done  so  in  a  very 
different  manner.  In  the  hand  bag  of 
“Yuki  Onda”  I  would  have  placed  a 
letter  from  the  naval  officer,  telling  her 
to  take  courage,  not  to  despair  and  that 
in  due  time  he  would  explain  all.  Then 
if  the  police  searched  the  lake,  they 
would  simply  assume  it  was  a  case  of 
suicide.  I  have  never  yet  harmed  any¬ 
body  and  I  see  no  objection  to  a  good 
fake.” 

Reichenbach  estimates  his  income  for 
putting  across  news  fakes  to  be  about 
$1,500  per  week. 

Dominican  Journalut*  Arreated 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Havana 
Press  Club  has  appealed  to  the  National 
Press  Club  here  and  to  newspaper  men's 
organizations  throughout  Latin-America 
asking  them  to  aid  Fabio  FalHo,  poet 
and  journalist  of  Santo  Domingo; 
Flores  Cabrera,  a  Venezuelan  newspaper 


43%  Gain  In  Ten  Years 
and  Still  Going  Strong 

United  States  census  record  of  one  thriving  Upper 
Wisconsin  county.  The  record  of  the  whole  northern 
half  of  grand  Old  Badger  State  is  equally  refreshing. 

1273  New  Farmers  In  the 
First  Six  Months  off  1920 

Three  railroads  entering  Superior  (the  Northwestern. 
Soo  and  Northern  Pacific)  brought  1273  families  to 
settle  on  new  farms  in  eleven  Upper  Wisconsin 
counties. 

Upper  Wisconsin  Leads  Nation 
In  Agricultural  Development 

Close  to  good  markets,  rich  in  soil,  blest  with  fine 
climate,  countless  lakes  and  streams,  upper  Wisconsin 
holds  a  golden  future  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  are  coming  fast. 

There  Is  Only  One  Large  Daily 
Published  In  Upper  Wisconsin 

THE  SUPERIOR  TELEGRAM  is  the  only  paper 
with  general  circulation  throughout  Upper  Wisconsin. 
It  is  the  only  paper  covering  the  news  of  all  Upper 
Wisconsin. 

FOR  FACTS  ABOUT  SUPERIOR  AND  UPPER  WISCOSSIN,  WRITE 

The  Superior  Telegram 

Circulation  over  18,000  paid  daily. 


man,  and  another  Dominican  journalist 
held  by  the  United  States  Marine  au¬ 
thorities  at  Santo  Domingo,  for  trial  by 
court  martial,  on  charges  of  violating 
the  censorship  of  the  island  republic. 
It  is  charged  that  the  three  men  during 
a  national  celebration  in  the  island  vio¬ 
lated  the  rules  by  writing  and  publishing 
attacks  on  the  United  States  authori- 
itse  for  circulation  throughout  South 
.'\merica. 

On  Detroit  Journal  Staff 

Detroit — Recent  additions  to  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Journal  include  Miss 
Peggy  Wells,  formerly  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian ;  Harold  M.  W'^arner,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Examiner;  Robert  J. 
Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Universal  Service;  Max¬ 
well  Hahn  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  and 
Frank  H.  Goodrich,  formerly  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Howard  Hacha, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  Her¬ 
man  .\ugust  have  joined  the  Journal 
copy  desk. 

Rowan  Arretted  in  Canada 

Milwaukee. — Charles  H.  Rowan,  who 
i limped  his  bail  of  $10,000  after  having 
been  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud,  newspaper  advertisements  playing 
a  part  in  the  alleged  scheme,  has  been 
arrested  in  Canada  and  brought  back  to 
the  United  States.  Rowan  ran  adver¬ 
tisements  offering  rabbits  for  sale  and 
promising  to  buy  the  offspring.  The 


government  charges  that  he  failed  to 
redeem  his  promises. 

Montclair  Herald  Wins  Prize 

Montclair,  N.  J. — The  Herald  of 
Montclair  has  been  awarded  first  prize 
by  the  judges  in  the  American  Printer’s 
second  newspaper  front  page  contest. 
The  issue  on  which  the  award  was  based 
carries  six  columns,  with  25  live  news 
stories.  A  two-column  head,  with  three 
cuts  in  two-column  layout,  sets  off  the 
center  of  the  page.  Columns  one  and 
six  are  topped  with  single-column  two- 
deck  heads,  set  in  capitals  and  lower 
case,  and  other  stories  have  single-deck 
and  one-line  heads. 

Raize  Fund  for  Field  Secretary 

Brookings,  S.  D. — Paul  W.  Kieser, 
agricultural  editor  at  the  State  College 
of  .‘\gricultur.p,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  30-day  campaign  in  South  Dakota 
to  secure  funds  to  establish  a  paid  field 
secretary’s  office  for  the  South  Dakota 
Press  .Association.  At  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  it  was  decided  to 
assess  each  member  $2  annually  for  each 
100  subscribers,  with  a  minimum  fee  of 
$10  and  a  maximum  of  $25  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  field  secretary’s  office. 

Smith  Succeeds  Stanley  Gunnison 

Lester  B.  Smith,  western  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Broadway  Subway  and  Home 
Boroughs  Car  Advertising  Company  for 
five  years,  has  been  chosen  as  sales  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Stanley  B.  Gunnison. 


1 


A  Responsive 
Audienee 


In  the  unique  combina¬ 
tion  that  Philadelphia  offers 
you  of  “the  city  of  homes” 
and  “the  workshop  of  the 
world”  you  can  depend  up¬ 
on  it — there  is  not  only 
ample  means,  but  the  will  to 
spend  it,  for  any  worthy 
merchandise  you  advertise 
in 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 

Always  Reliable 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


J 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 
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MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
PAY 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


other  that  tends  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  reader  in  reaching  the  back  page, 
utilizing  pages  of  priceless  iiaper,  and 
necessitating  honest-to-goodness  display 
advertising  to  be  left-out  so  that  it  can 
be  left-in. 

1*11  dare  say  that  you've  cussed  a  blue 
streak  time  after  time  ’cause  some  best- 
yet,  all-set  ad  of  yours  was  delegated  to 
the  H.  F.  O.  galley,  so  that  the  “must- 
order”  on  the  classified  section  might  be 
complied  with. 

Yet,  you  have  never  stopped  to  con¬ 
sider  that  every  day  some  five  thousand 
Baltimoreans  pin  their  faith  on  a  little 
Want-ad  for  the  fulfillment  of  an  urgent 
need,  and.  some  twenty-five  thc^usand  or 
more  eager  readers  actually  topple  each 
other  over  in  their  haste  to  supply  these 
demands. 

If  you’ve  ever  had  your  telephone  dis¬ 
connected,  or  the  electric  current  to  your 
home  shut-off,  you  realize,  perhaps,  how 
necessary  these  taken-for-granted  con¬ 
veniences  are,  when  you  are  temporarily 
obliged  to  do  without  them.  As  a  public 
utility  the  Want-ad  might  as  well  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
aforementioned  essentials. 

You  never  really  need  fire  insurance 
until  the  sparks  begin  to  fly — and  you 
never  need  a  Want-ad  until  a  want  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  But  then,  that  little  mes¬ 
senger  of  public  requirements  must  be 
on  the  alert — ready  to  serve  you  faith¬ 
fully,  thoroughly,  speedily. 

Just  for  a  change  this  morning,  glance 
over  the  classified  section  of  the  paper 
on  your  desk.  Look  at  it  from  a  human 
angle,  and  see  if  it  doesn’t  present  just 
a  slightly  different  aspect  than  you’ve 
ever  before  considered. 

Peer  through  its  columns  and  see  if 
you,  too,  can’t  discover  something  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  behind  the  conglom¬ 
erate  mass  of  type — each  little  ad,  a  di¬ 
minutive  performer  upon  the  stage  of 
publicity,  commanding  the  attention  of  a 
vast  and  responsive  audience. 

*  *  ♦ 

CLASSIHED  MISCELLANY 

Perkins  Service,  326  West 
Madison  street,  Chicago,  has  added 
to  its  organizations  a  special  agency  de¬ 
partment  to  represent  in  the  Chicago 
territory  the  classified  departments  of 
newspapers. 

In  the  past  the  purpose  of  the  Per¬ 
kins  Service  has  been  to  supply  news¬ 
papers  with  classified  advertising  pro¬ 
motion,  building  plans,  and  Want-ad 
counsel.  This  work'  is  all  under  the 
personal  direction  of  C.  L.  Perkins, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers.  M.  A.  Bettman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  special  agency 
department. 

W.  A.  Giffen,  classified  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  is  combining  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  vacation  by  taking  a  trip 
to  all  the  large  Eastern  cities  and  visit¬ 
ing  classified  departments  of  various 
newspapers  and  calling  on  advertising 
agencies. 

L.  J.  Boughner,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  made  a  trip  to 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  last  week  in  the 
interests  of  the  association. 

H.  G.  Barringer  and  family,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  Sedan,  have  just  concluded  a 
vacation  in  Michigan. 


Daily  Leader,  has  leased  a  concrete 
building  to  be  remodeled  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
NEWS  AND  NOTES 


A.  C.  Smith,  formerly  special  buyer 
in  the  New  York  office  of  Van  Patten, 
Inc.,  has  been  made  office  manager  of 
that  agency  in  Chicago. 

Tom  J.  Sinnott,  formerly  of  the 
Couche  .'\dverti.sing  Service,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  joined  the  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick 
agency  of  the  same  city. 

Miss  Frances  Johnston,  formerly  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  La  France 
magazine,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Beers  Advertising  .Agency,  Havana  and 
New  York. 

Hoyt’s  Service,  New  York,  held  its 
annual  outdoor  picnic  at  Long  Beach 
Tuesday,  August  10.  A  special  car  was 
attached  to  the  Long  Beach  train  to  carry 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

1.  S.  Lewis  has  resigned  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Sternfield,  Godley  & 
Lewis,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  agency 
name  remains  the  same  as  before. 

Donald  Q.  Burleigh,  formerly  of  the 
Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal,  re¬ 
cently  became  connected  with  the  Con¬ 
ner  .Advertising  .Agency  at  Denver. 
Colo. 


Champe  Enter*  Agency  Field 

Kansas  City. — Carl  Champe,  formerly 
with  the  Star,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
with  the  Associated  Press  here,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  W.  B.  Finney  -Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Kansas  City. 


Keeping  Up  With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  DAY 


Washington  mer¬ 
chants  find  they  can 
cover  this  city  daily 
with  the  two  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers, 
but  that  they  can¬ 
not  cover  the  local 
field  with  any  other 
combination.  Con¬ 
sequently  most 
Washington  adver¬ 
tisers  use  the  great 
bulk  of  their  daily 
advertising  in  the 
two  evening  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Washington  Times 

(A  3c.  Newspaper)  - 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


One  Of  The  Smallest 
In  Size — 

One  Of  The  Greatest 
In  Wealth — 


Not  such  a  big  area  on  the  map  of  the  United  States. 
BUT  a  mighty  big  area  on  the  map  of  the  space  buyer. 


The  home  of  industries  essential. 

The  state  of  great  wealth  per  capita. 

An  exceptionally  popular  newspaper  state. 

Look  over  this  select  list  of  daily  papers  and  consider  the 
circulation  figures.  You  cover  the  state  completely. 

Be  sure  to  “top  the  list”  with  West  Virginia  when  you  plan 
the  Fall  Campaign. 


Rate 
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HuntingtoD 

'News  . 
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tGovemment  Stateanents,  Apr.  1, 
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18,733 
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1  "A.  B.  C.  Reports, 

Apr.  1,  1930 

Concrete  Home  for  Orange  Leader 

Orange,  Tex, — The  Leader  Printing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Orange 
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Obituary 

Lieutenant  I-'orrest  Stuart,  of  the 
United  States  Russian  Railway  Service 
Corps,  who  recently  died  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was  formerly  well  known  in 
New  York  newspaper  and  advertising 
circles.  At  one 
time  he  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  Jason 
Rogers,  publisher 
of  the  New  York 
Glolie,  and  while 
abroad  acted  as 
correspondent  for 
several  newspa¬ 
pers.  Lieutenant 
Stuart  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on 
his  way  home  si.v 
or  seven  weeks 
r.iEVT.  Fokrest  Stcart  ago  and,  it  has 
just  been  learned, 
died  almost  immediately  in  the  Letterman 
Hospital  following  a  slight  operation,  as 
the  result  of  blood  poisoning.  He  was 
buried  in  San  F'rancisco  with  full  mili¬ 
tary  honors. 

Joseph  Karuh,  aged  25,  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News  reporter,  was  drowned  near 
Cleveland  last  week.  Mr.  Karch  was 
drowned  when  a  rowlioat  in  which  he 
was  an  occupant  overturned.  The  young 
man  was  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  with  the  class  of 
1918.  His  journalist  work  included  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Cleveland  Press,  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier  and  Enquirer  and  the  Buf¬ 
falo  News. 

Louis  A.  Ross,  aged  51,  a  stereotyper 
employed  by  the  Indianapolis  News,  died 
last  week  in  Indianapolis. 

William  E.  Herbert,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Benjamin  B.  Herbert  of  Ravens- 
wood,  Chicago,  died  of  inflammation  of 
the  heart  while  seated  at  his  desk.  .Au¬ 
gust  14.  Mr.  Herbert  was  associated 
with  his  brother,  Benjamin  S.  Herbert, 
in  the  management  of  the  Ravenswoood 
Press,  publishers  of  the  National  Printer- 
journalist  He  was  born  in  Red  Wing, 


Minn.,  October  17,  1873,  learned  the 
printing  business  in  his  father's  office  at 
Red  Wing  and  later  identified  himself 
with  his  father’s  publishing  and  print¬ 
ing  business  at  Indianapolis  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

E.  L.  Cline,  aged  57,  editor  of  the 
Conway  Springs  (Kan.)  Star,  died  Au¬ 
gust  5,  follow  ing  an  attack  of  paralysis. 
Mr.  Cline  was  editor  of  the  Star  for  25 
years. 

How  ard  H.  Pruvn,  aged  64,  formerly 
general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Finch- Pruyn  Paper  Company,  Glens 
h'alls,  N.  Y.,  died  there  .August  15.  .At 
his  death  he  was  principal  stockholder 
in  the  l-'inch-Pruyn  company  and  was 
manager  of  the  Little  River  Lumber 
Company.  He  had  had  a  varied  com¬ 
mercial  career,  starting  as  a  poor  boy, 
and  made  a  fortune.  He  was  interested 
in  street  car  companies  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Corinth  National  Bank, 
which  he  organized. 

CoivONEL  Hobart  M.  Stocking,  aged 
74,  veteran  army  man,  editor,  lumber 
and  turf  man,  died  last  week  in  St.  Paul. 
Born  in  Galesville,  Ill.,  he  enlisted  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  retired 
from  the  army  as  colonel  in  1875,  re¬ 
turning  to  Eau  Claire,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  old  Eau  Claire  Free  Press 
for  years. 

I).  S.  Johnson  aged  69,  known  as 
"Ole"  Johnson,  veteran  Wisconsin  ed¬ 
itor,  died  recently  in  Berlin,  Wis.  He 
established  the  Merrill  (Wis.)  Herald 
in  1883,  the  Oneida  Herald  at  Rhine¬ 
lander  in  1887,  the  Redgranite  Herald 
in  1905  and  the  Berlin  (Wis.)  American 
in  1917. 

George  Deininger,  former  owner  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  old  Mad¬ 
ison  (Wis.)  Staats  Zeitung,  died  in 
Madison  last  week,  aged  70  years. 

Mrs.  .Anna  F.  Croasdale,  mother  of 
Francis  E.  Croasdale,  New  Jersey’s  state 
librarian  and  managing  editor  of  the  .At¬ 
lantic  City  Daily  Press,  died  on  August 
16  in  the  City  Hospital  of  her  home 


ft 

It  is  evident  that  the 

dealer’s  good  will  for  a  prod¬ 
uct  depends  upon  the  consumer 
interest  which  the  maker  is  able  to 
cultivate  for  the  product  through  local 
newspaper  advertising. 

SEW  YORK 
OFFICE 
Marbridgt  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 

OFFICE 

First  National  Bank 
Bldg. 

Scripps  Newspapers 

Foreign  Advertising  Department 

Union  National  Bank  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

town  as  the  result  of  being  crushed  by 
a  s])eeding  automobile. 

George  Platz,  aged  45,  for  the  past 
25  years  employed  in  the  color  press  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  .American, 
died  last  week  in  Brooklyn. 

Paul  Gregg,  son  of  Frank  Gregg,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Industrial  Digest,  died  re¬ 
cently  from  injuries  received  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  freight  train. 

Harry  R.  Palmer,  son  of  Harry  W. 
Palmer,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Observer, 
died  Sunday  of  heart  disease  at  his 
home  in  Jersey  City,  aged  25  years.  The 
young  man  was  employed  by  the  Jersey 
City  j'ournal. 

.Allen  T.  Spivey,  9  years  old,  son  of 
.A.  T.  Spivey,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  died  in  that 
city  recently  from  the  effects  of  an 
ojieration. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 


C.  G.  Perry,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  visited  New  York 
a  few  days  ago. 

J.  C.  Flanagan  for  the  past  two  years 
manager  of  city  and  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 


the  Denver  Times,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  for  the 
Tucson  .Arizona  Star.  Leaving  the 
service  of  the  News  and  Times,  Air. 
Flanagan  was  presented  with  a  gold 
watch  by  his  department  and  a  check 
for  a  week’s  salary  by  the  company. 

Circulation  Manager  C.  W.  Martin 
was  host  to  the  newsboys  of  the  Little 
Rock,  (.Ark.)  News  at  a  swimming 
party  at  Raleigh  Springs  last  week. 
There  were  50  newsies  in  the  party. 

J.  M.  Kearns,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  has  been 
visiting  his  parents  at  Lewiston,  Me. 


PROMOTION  IDEAS 


St.  Paul.  —  The  Dispatch  -  Pioneer 
Press  will  award  a  silver  trophy,  ten 
class  medals  Snd  ribbons  to  the  winners 
of  the  annual  playground  meet  under 
the  auspices  of  the  city  playground  bu¬ 
reau. 

Buffalo. — The  News  is  raising  a  fund 
for  the  aid  of  residents  of  Ebenezer,  N. 
Y.,  a  suburb  which  was  recently  swept 
by  a  tornado.  The  Evening  News  fund 
has  reached  $12,537  and  additional  con¬ 
tributions  are  being  received  daily.  Con¬ 
tributions  through  other  sources  brought 
the  total  to  more  than  $30,000. 


Here  in  Baltimore  the  volume  of  "  Salad  Dressing”  sales 
is  greatl)^  increasing.  Dealers  say  this  is  due  to  the 
"Prepared  Mayonnaise”  having  practically  supplanted 
the  home-made  variety. 


Rather  a  bright  and  promising  outlet  for  the  manufacturer  who 
would  cultivate  this  market  intensively  with  a  view  of  securing 
close  to  loo^  year-round  demand  for  his  salad  dressing. 


Cultivating  Baltimore  intensively  means  to  dominate  the  market  wim 
persistent  advertising  in  the  NEWS.  It’s  the  NEWS  through  which 
most  of  Baltimore’s  730,000  consumers  can  be  reached !  It’s  the  NEWS 
that  with  an  intensified  circulation  of  over  100,000  gets  down  close  to 
these  people  and  influences  them  to  buy!  And  it’s  the  NEWS  that 
likewise  influences  dealer  co-operation,  and,  co-ordinated  with  active 
sales  efforts,  increases  the  distribution  and  sales  of  any  first<lass  product 
consistently  advertised. 

Interesting  facts  were  disclosed  by  our  recent  investigation  of  Salad 
Dressings  in  Baltimore.  The  report  compiled  embraces  the  number 
of  brands  on  the  present  market,  their  names,  the  manufacturers,  the 
leaders,  percentage  of  sales  and  distributton,  activity  ratings,  and 
the  individual  reports  of  the  retailers  interviewed.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested,  write  us  on  your  business  stationery  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  copy. 


The  Baltimore  News 


Goes  Home  and  Stays  Home 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern  RcfMcsciitative 
Tribune  Building 
New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 

Western  Representative 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

Chicago 


Adrertliing  Msnsger 
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PAPER  EXPORT  VALUE  DOUBLED 


April,  1920,  Shows  Canada  Getting 
More  Money  for  Lett  Newsprint 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Montreal. — Pulp  and  paper  exports 
from  Canada  for  .April,  the  first  month 
of  Canada’s  fiscal  year,  reached  a  total 
value  of  $8,172,356,  as  compared  with 
$4,968,939  for  .April,  1919,  an  increase 
of  $3,203,417.  They  vvere_  made  up  as 
follows ; 

1919.  1920.  Gain. 

Paper  and 

mf(is.  of _ $3,630.23S  $4,729,354  $1,099,116 

Chemical  inilp.  1,120,990  2,936.633  1,815,643 

Mechanical  pulp  217,71  1  506,369  288, o58 

$4,968,939  $8,172,356  $3,203,417 

Newsprint  formed  the  principal  item 
of  the  paper  exports  for  the  month. 

There  was,  however,  a  falling  off  in 
(juantity  although  an  increase  in  value, 
there  being  899,342  cvvts.,  valued  at 
$3,827,541,  ex])orted  this  vear,  compared 
with  920,592  cwts.,  valued  ai  $3,160  318 
last. 

Ad  Rates  Raised  in  Tarrytown 

Tarrytown,  X.  V. — The  Daily  News 
has  raised  its  advertising  rates  on  the 


following  basis :  Local,  25  and  20  cents 
per  inch,  latter  for  bigger  space  buyers ; 
foreign  to  28  cents.  “There  have  been 
no  kicks,’’  states  Wallace  Odell,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  editor. 


First  N.  Y.  State  Daily  at  5  Cents 

Ossining,  X.  A'. — The  Sentinel-Citizen 
increased  its  price  to  five  cents  a  copy 
-August  16.  It  is  believed  to  lie  the  first 
daily  newspaper  in  the  State  to  charge 
that  amount.  The  publishers  give  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  newsprint  as  the  rea¬ 
son.  They  say  when  they  acquired  the 
paper  they  paid  2.90  for  paper,  while 
receully  they  have  been  asked  to  pay 
14  cents.  .A  unique  feature  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  a  request  that  only  oue  news¬ 
paper  be  purchased  by  the  members  of 
a  family  and  that  where  possible  families 
share  the  same  copy. 


A.  P.  Executive  Meeting  Off 

The  rr.eetirg  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  tlte  .Associated  Press  whxh  was 
to  have  been  held  .August  18  was  can¬ 
celled.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
September,  the  exact  date  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 


The  Public 

An  important  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
keep  the  public  informed  concern¬ 
ing  all  matters  relating  to  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

We  consider  this  an  essential 
part  of  our  stewardship  in  the 
operation  of  this  public  utility.  It 
is  due  not  only  the  1  30,000  share¬ 
holders.  but  it  is  due  the  whole 
citizenship  of  the  country. 

We  have  told  you  of  new  in¬ 
ventions  to  improve  service,  of  the 
growth  of  service,  of  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  securing  materials,  em¬ 
ploying  and  training  workers,  of 
financing  new  developments,  and  of 
rates  necessary  to  maintain  service. 

You  have  been  taken  into  our 
confidence  as  to  what  we  are  do- 


Confidence 

ing,  how  we  do  it,  why  we  do  it. 
You  have  been  told  of  our  efforts 
to  meet  unusual  conditions;  of  how 
we  have  bent  every  energy  to  pro¬ 
vide  service  in  the  face  of  storms, 
floods,  fires. 

It  is  an  enormous  task  today  to 
provide  adequate  service  in  the 
face  of  shortage  of  workers,  raw 
materials,  manufacturing  produc¬ 
tion  and  transportation. 

Nevertheless  the  service  of  the 
Bell  System  has  been  improved 
and  extended  this  year.  Over 
350,000  new  stations  have  been 
put  into  operation.  And  the  loyal 
workers  of  the  Bell  system  are 
establishing  new  records  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  will  establish  new 
cords  for  service. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


When  you  wonder  where  the  “try-out”  campaign 
shall  be  launched  this  fall — 

Soy  to  yourself— ILLINOIS” 

When  you  plan  the  copy  which  must  reach  all 
“classes”  or  a  “select  clientele” 

Think  of  the  people— ILLINOIS” 

When  you  seek  retailers  who  will  “push”  your 
products,  if  you  advertise  the  goods 

List  the  retailers— ILLINOIS” 

When  you  desire  the  greatest  return  on  an  adver¬ 
tising  investment — 

Choose  the  newspapers — ‘7N  ILLINOIS” 

When  you  prefer  to  use  newspapers  where  co-op¬ 
eration  with  your  sales  department  assures  success 

,  Select  this  list — “IN  ILLINOIS” 
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Champaign  Daily  News-Gazette. 

•(E) 
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.035 

.035 

Chicago  Evening  American . 

..(E) 

398,489 

.60 

.60 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner . 

.(M) 

327,176 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  . 

..(S) 

667,926 

.75 

.75 

Chicago  Daily  Journal . 

..(E) 

117,588 

.26 

.24 

tChicago  Daily  News . 

..(E) 

398,405 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Evening  Post. . 

..(E) 

51,750 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Press . 

.(M) 

10,931 

.035 

.0325 

Moline  Dispatch  . 

...(E)  9,586 

.04 

.04 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript . (M&E) 

32,758 

.10 

.09 

Pecria  Star  . . 

..(E) 

22,364 

.075 

.06 

*Rock  Island  Argus-Union . 

..(E) 

8,651 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Gazette  . 

..(E) 

5,085 

.03 

.03 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 

♦A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  Ist,  1920. 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGERS’  PAGE 

This  department  is  a  regular  weekly  feature  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Suggestions 
or  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Fenton  DowlinR.  Editor  &  Publisher,  II  IS  World 
Building,  New  York. 


BUILDING  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY 


By  ORIN 

,OHOW  the  farmers  that  you  are  in- 
*^terestcd  in  them  and  they  will  re¬ 
ciprocate  with  both  subscriptions  and 
advertising.” 

This  statement  just  about  phrases  the 
philosophy  through  which  the  Llkhorn 
(Wis.)  Independent  has  built  up  a  coun¬ 
try  circulation  that  reaches  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farms  in  the  entire 
county. 

Elkhorn  is  itself  a  typical,  mid-west 
county  seat  of  1,800  people.  Perhaps  its 
chief  advantage  over  many  similar 
towns  of  its  size  is  that  it  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  dairy  district  where 
two  out  of  every  three  farms  are  op¬ 
erated  by  their  owners.  There  is  no 
daily  paper  published  in  the  county. 
Three  other  towns,  however,  have  a 
larger  population  than  the  county  seat, 
and  these  are  so  situated  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  their  local  papers  overlaps 
in  each  instance  that  of  the  Independent 
in  the  rural  districts.  Hence,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  latter  publication  is 
without  competition  in  the  open  country. 

Creating  a  Farm  Page 

The  Independent  was  one  of  the  first 
country  weeklies  in  the  United  States 
( perhaps  the  first)  to  institute  a  local 
farm  page,  edited  expressly  for  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  district.  Its 
plan  of  featuring  farm  news  dates  back 
over  twenty  years,  to  the  time  that  the 
late  Francis  H.  Eames,  then  its  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  began  to  make  its 
pages  especially  interesting  to  his  farm 
subscribers.  When  a  farmer  came  in  to 
pay  his  subscription  he  failed  to  get 
away  until  Mr.  Eames  had  absorl>ed 
from  him  every  bit  of  news  that  had 
been  floating  about  the  particular  bit  of 
countryside  from  which  the  farmer 
hailed. 

John  Smith,  he  learned,  had  topped 
the  market  at  the  Chicago  yards  with 
a  car  of  fancy  hogs;  Henry  Jones  sold 
a  bull  calf  for  $100;  Sam  Hinkle’s  Hol- 
steins  had  earned  the  biggest  milk  check 
last  month  e\ter  seen  in  Sugar  Creek, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Eames  dotted  his  col¬ 
umns  with  items  of  this  kind.  They 
were  interesting,  ’tis  true,  but  still  he 
was  not  satisfied.  It  took  too  many  of 
them  to  fill  up  space  and  they  failed  to 
tell  what  he  felt  his  farmer  readers 
most  wanted  to  know. 

Farmer*  Advertise,  Too 

With  this  in  mind  he  began  to  expand 
items  of  this  sort  whenever  he  could 
into  little  feature  stories  telling  of  the 
methods  that  John  Smith  had  used  to 
develop  market  top  hogs;  how  Henry 
Jones  had  improved  his  herd  by  the 
use  of  a  pure  bred  sire  and  how  Sam 
Hinkle  fed  his  cows  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  When  all  these  items  were 
grouped  together  in  each  issue  they  be¬ 
gan  to  make  quite  a  showing.  By  1915 
the  plan  had  expanded  to  the  point 
where  a  regular  department  each  week 
carried  the  streamer,  “Walworth  Coun¬ 
ty  Farms  and  Farmers.”  The  farmers 
appreciated  this.  They  found  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  a  source  of  readable  news  and 
information  about  men  engaged  in  work 
similar  to  their  own  and  living  in  close 
proximity. 

In  the  development  of  his  farmers’ 
|)age.  Mr.  Eames  sent  a  man  periodically 
through  the  country  districts  to  jitter- 


view  farmers  and  dig  up  experience 
stories  from  them.  He  borrowed  cuts 
whenever  he  could  with  which  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  stories  that  were  run.  Now 
and  then  he  went  to  the  expense  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  cut  made.  It  was  a  work  cover¬ 
ing  years,  but  it  was  also  a  work  that 
built  up  the  paper  and  gave  it  standing 
among  the  substantial  rural  element. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
farm  page  he  found  farm  advertising 


Offic3  o!  the  Elkhom  (Wi».)  Independent, 
J.  Walter  Strong,  its  editor  and  part  owner 
in  the  doorway. 

knocking  at  his  door  in  increasing 
amount.  Farmers  with  something  to 
sell  recognized  that  other  farmers  read 
the  Independent.  These  display  ads 
were  used  to  border  the  farm  page  to 
s(jme  e.xteiu.  They  constituted  news, 
too,  for  from  them  readers  learned  that 
Cant’s  farm  had  for  sale  some  splendid  ' 
1  )urGC  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March, 
that  Ivollingdale  farm  was  offering  five 
pure  bred  Holstein  bull  calves  ranging 
in  age  from  one  to  eleven  months  and 
that  Charles  Fountaine  still  had  about 
.50  bushels  of  splendid  Murdock  seed 
corn  on  hand. 

The  Results 

Classified  advertising  was  not  neg¬ 
lected.  .-^s  the  years  lengthened  this 
department  became  the  great  market 
place  of  Walworth  county.  Poultry’, 
eggs,  fruit,  grain,  machinery,  feed  and 
all  sorts  of  things  were  featured  here 
in  small  space.  These  items,  too,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  news  value,  for  hundreds  of 
the  readers  of  the  paper  read  them  even 
before  they  scanned  the  personals.  These 
last  could  wait,  but  bargains  advertised 
in  the  Independent  must  be  picked  up 
before  someone  else  laid  hands  upon 
them. 

.Us  the  publication  has  never  carried 
plate  matter  it  has  always  had  a  “home 
appearance”  and  its  8  to  16  pages  have 
held  more  interest  to  its  readers  than 
the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  papers 
which  circulate  in  this  region. 

The.  result  of  this  persistent  effort  to 


reach  the  farming  element  is  shown  by 
the  present  distribution  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent’s  circulation.  With  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  that  crowds  1,800  copies  weekly, 
approximately'  1,000  of  these  go  to  the 
open  country  and  small  towns  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles.  Elkhorn  takes  400 
copies.  The  balance  go  mostly  to  for¬ 
mer  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
home  town.  The  1,000  rural  circulation 
is  spread  out  over  32  rural  routes  in 
the  county.  Twenty  post  offices  in  this 
territory,  aside  from  the  county  seat, 
distribute  from  five  to  a  hundred  copies 
each. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  read 
on  most  of  the  farms  within  a  consider¬ 
able  radius  of  Elkhom.  Mr.  Eames, 
who  published  tlte  paper  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  died  in  1918.  Since  his 
death,  J.  Walter  Strong,  who  had  been 
associated  with  him,  has  continued  as 
editor  and  part  owner. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 

Winners  in  the  carriers’  competition 
conducted  by  the  John  A.  Park  news¬ 
papers  in  North  Carolina  enjoyed  a  5- 
day  vacation  in  the  mountains  of  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Park. 

Word  is  received  from  Altoona,  Pa., 
that  the  Times-Tribune.  since  its  merger, 
is  doing  splendidly.  Under  the  new  in¬ 
dependent  carrier  system,  the  carriers 
will  own  their  own  routes.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  recently  made  by  the 
Times-Tribune  of  this  decision  and  it 
created  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  boys  of  the  entire  territory.  Boys 
arc  reported  to  be  earning  in  excess  of 
$15  a  month  on  routes  of  100  copies  or 
more,  and  their  earnings  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the 
routes.  A  paper  called  the  “.Altoona 
Times-Tribune  Junior”  is  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  carriers  and  agents, 
and  the  first  copy,  under  date  of  July 
23rd.  is  a  very’  attractive  publication. 
The  boys  are  given  an  opportunity  to 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
To  Editor  &  'Pi’bi.isher  ;  I  want 
to  congratulate  and  also  thank  the 
management  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
r.isHER  for  opening  up  a  full  page 
to  the  discussion  of  circulation 
problems  as  they  come  up  in  the 
daily’  work  of  every’  circulation 
manager. 

I  feel  that  if  the  circulation 
managers  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  now  afforded 
them,  and  freely  discuss  various 
circulation  problems,  that  it  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  every  one  of 
us.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
catch  the  reading  eye  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  live,  up-to-date  pub¬ 
lisher  of  today  is  giving  more 
thought  and  spending  more  money 
to  put  the  circulation  department 
where  it  belongs,  as  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspaper. 

Personally,  from  time  to  time,  I 
will  be  glad  to  take  up  various 
circulation  problems  through  the 
columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  all  cir¬ 
culation  managers  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  help  thus  given  them. 

RAY  S.  SOUTH, 
Manager  Circulation, 
The  Birmingham  News. 


become  contributors  to  this  paper  and 
therefore  the  interest  it  is  expected  to 
create  ought  to  make  it  a  lively  and 
profitable  publication. 

.A  schedule  computing  the  cost  by 
zones  for  newspaper  bundles  shipped  by 
mail  has  been  issued  by  John  M. 
Schmid  of  the  Indianapolis  News.  This 
chart  shows  new  rates  effective  July  I, 
1920.  Mr.  Schmid  has  mailed  a  copy 
of  the  chart  to  members  of  the  I.  C. 
M.  .A.,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  supply  it  to  circulators  outside 
the  association  who  would  be  interested. 
No  better  rate  sheet  has  been  devised 
and  it  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every 
mail  room  in  the  land. 

The  Portland  (Ore)  Daily  Journal 
is  conducting  a  "See  .America”  tour  of 
the  national  parks  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  .A  special  car  will  be  used  on  a 
16-day  trip.  . 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  be¬ 
lieves  that  no  better  reward  could  be 
devised  for  newsboys  than  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  with  all  expenses  paid.  The 
Courant  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hartford  Y.  M.  C.  .A.,  which  maintains  a 
camp  at  Jewell,  Conn.  It  makes  the 
proud  boast  that  never  until  the  present 
year  has  a  Hartford  newspaper  enter¬ 
tained  a  number  of  these  deserving  and 
efficient  carrier  lioys  for  a  regular  vaca¬ 
tion  period.  Twenty  boys  at  a  time  are 
selected  from  the  contestants  and  great 
enthusiasm  prevails  throughout  the  car¬ 
rier  forces  to  w’in  one  of  these  vacations. 
The  contest  embraces  out-of-town  as 
well  as  city  carriers. 

-A.  C.  Hehl,  for  the  last  forty  years 
foreman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
mailing  room,  spent  this  week  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  at  Atlantic  City 
for  several  days  last  week  andi  after 
leaving  New  A’ork  will  visit  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  William  P.  Fox,  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Hehl  is  travelling  with  him. 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  is  raising  a 
fund  to  give  the  orphans  of  Winnipeg 
a  picnic  at  one  of  the  beaches.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  raise  $2,000. 

The  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
has  inaugurated  a  poetry-writing  contest 
for  boys  and  girls  with  cash  prizes 
offered. 

The  Los  .\ngcles  Times  on  .August 
15  published  its  annual  educational 
number,  covering  all  phases  of  private 
instruction  and  giving  news  of  changes, 
plans  and  improvements  of  Southern 
California  schools. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has 
opened  an  ainaicur  photographer’s  con¬ 
test,  and  will  publish  each  Sunday  in 
the  pictorial  section  the  best  photograph 
submitted  by  an  amateur.  The  winner 
gets  a  prize  of  $10. 

Fred  Schuch,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Springfield  Illinois  Star  Register, 
has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  spent  at  numerous  Illinois  points. 

Harold  Peterson  has  become  connected 
with  the  circulation  department  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News. 

Each  Friday  during  the  summer 
months  the  carriers  and  street  sales  lx)ys 
of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  are 
bundled  into  the  Record’s  trucks  and 
taken  to  the  Victory  Park  swimming 
pool,  where  they  are  given  an  hour  and 
a  half's  enjoyment  in  the  water,  all  ex¬ 
penses  being  defrayed  by  the  paper. 

The  Springfield  Newsboys’  Club, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  at  their  meeting  last 
week,  took  a  decided  stand  against  any 
newsboy  begging  people  to  buy  a  paper, 
against  begging  for  money,  and  allow¬ 
ing  themselves  to  appear  on  the  streets 
in  dirty  clothes. 
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AUDITS  FOR  JAMES  CUENTS 


Costs  and  Commission,  Etc.,  Submitted 
to  Public  Accountants 

The  j'ames  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
has  completed  arrangements  with  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  to  audit  all  accounts 
with  its  clients  quarterly. 

Explaining  the  step,  C.  C.  Green,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  said : 

“Our  object  in  doing  this,  is  to  put 
our  financial  relations  with  our  clients  on 
a  thoroughly  business-like  basis,  and 
obviate  any  question  as  to  costs  and  com¬ 
missions.  .-Ml  bills  for  advertising,  art 
work,  engraving,  electrotypes,  etc.,  will 
be  strictly  audited  by  a  disinterested 
third  party.  We  are  putting  all  the  cards 
on  the  table.  It  means  that  we  are  de¬ 
livering  to  clients  ‘Audited  Advertising 
Service.’  Is  this  not  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction?” 


Goodrich  Get*  Bigger  Field 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — C.  R.  Goodrich,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Times,  lias  been 
circulation  director  of  the  Park  Publica¬ 
tions,  the  Raleigh  Times,  Fayetteville 
Observer,  New  Bern  Sun  and  Greenville 
News. 


Swedish  Member  in  I.  C.  M.  A. 

Gabriel  Grunewald,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dagens  Xyheters  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  International  Circulation 


Managers’  .Association,  the  by-laws  hav¬ 
ing  been  amended  at  the  recent  St.  Louis 
convention  to  permit  the  admission  of 
circulators  from  countries  outside  of  the 
North  American  continent. 


New  Agency  in  Newark 

.Newark,  N.  J. — The  United  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  790  Broad  street,  has  fijed 
papers  of  incorporation,  showing  an 
authorized  capital  of  $250,000.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  E.  Forrest  and  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Fettinger,  790  Broad  street ; 
Leonard  Drey  fuss,  27  Treat  Place,  and 
Herman  C.  Daych,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Mr.  Daych  recently  resigned  as  eastern 
advertising  manager  of  -Associated  -Ad¬ 
vertising.  He  was  formerly  secretary  of 
the  -Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 


Idaho  Newspaper  Owner  Shot 

Boise,  Idaho. — Frank  E.  Trotter,  edi-« 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Empire  Press, 
of  Homedale,  died  recently  as  the  result 
of  gunshot  wounds  received  in  a  quarrel 
with  a  clerk  of  the  Homedale  bank. 


Spain  Ends  Newsprint  Tax 

Madrid. — Import  duties  on  newsprint 
and  paper  for  books  will  be  abolished 
by  a  royal  decree. 

Scandinavian  Editor*  Meet 

Duluth.  —  The  Norwegian  -  Danish 
Press  -Association  held  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  -August  19  to  21. 


A  perusal  of  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  furnishes  all  necessary 
proofs  in  substantiating  its  claim  as  Chicago's  class  newspaper. 


In  addition  to  its  dominance  in  Automobile  and  Financial  news 
and  advertising  in  Chicago’s  evening  field,  it  also  leads  in  other  * 
lines  which  make  a  direct  appeal  to  an  intelligent  class  of  people. 
These,  of  course,  include  Music  and  Art,  in  both  of  which  The 
Chicago  Evening  Post  carries  more  news  and  advertising  than 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

The  Post’s  “News  of  the  Art  World,”  a  weekly  page  devoted  to 
Art  and  Artists,  and  its  daily  items  of  Art  interest,  have  been 
long  and  favorably  known  to  Art  devotees  of  the  middle  west, 
while  the  fact  that  The  Post  carries  more  Art  advertising  than  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers  combined  shows  well  its  standing 
among  those  to  whom  Art  is  a  business. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  advertising  of  high-grade  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  Chicago  market  realize  the  truth  of  The  Post’s 
slogan,  “A  circulation  is  no  larger  than  its  value  is  to  you,”  and 
specify  first 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post 

Eastern  Representative — Kelly-Sniith  Co., 

Marbridfe  Buildinx,  New  York 
Western  Representative — John  Glass, 

Peoples  Gas  Buildinx,  Chicaco 

THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 

Chicago  Evening  Post  Louisville  Herald 

Indianapolis  Star  Muncie  Star  Terre  Haute  Star 

D«ver  Hmes  Rocky  Mountain  News 


^A4ise  Advertisers 
Insure  Their 
^Dales  Campaigns  by 
^^omplete  Distribution 
Their  Products — 

INI  eat  Store  Displays  and 

^Seasonable  Advertising 
In  Daily  and  Sunday 


That  is  the  message  from  Wisconsin. 

Co-operation  all  “along  the  way”  from  dealers  to  hust¬ 
ling  local  advertising  managers  moves  the  goods  from 
store  shelves  to  kitchen  door. 

In  no  state  has  co-operation  hetween  newspapers  and 
national  advertisers  been  developed  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  Wisconsin. 

You  will  appreciate  this  fact.  Mr.  Space-Buyer— 
therefore  get  in  touch  with  these  papers  where  it  really 
pays  to  promote  products  of  merit. 


Circula- 

Rate  for 

' 

tion 

5,000  Lines 

*Appleton  Post-Crescent  . 

. (E) 

7,912 

.03 

Beloit  News  . 

. (E) 

7,633 

.035 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram... 

.(ME&S) 

8,329 

.03 

♦Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth.. 

. (E) 

6,320 

.035 

*Green  Bay  Press-Gazette . 

. (E) 

10,005 

.035 

♦Kenosha  NeWs  . . . 

. (E) 

5,545 

.025  ‘ 

La  Crosse  Tribune  &  Leader-Press  (E&S) 

12,434 

.04 

♦Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal- 

. (E) 

13,719 

.04 

♦Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal. 

. (S) 

10,909 

.04 

♦Milwaukee  (Wis.)  News . 

. (E) 

67,300 

.15 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

. (E) 

104,659 

.18 

Milwaukee  Journal  ■  . . 

. (S) 

95,375 

.18 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  . 

..(M&E) 

79,303 

.13 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  . 

. (S) 

70,780 

.13 

Racine  Journal-News  . 

. (E) 

7,839 

.04 

♦Superior  Telegram  . 

. (E) 

18,526 

.05 

tWausau  Record-Herald  . 

. (E) 

5,125 

.025 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 

■"A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
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EDIT 


BRITISH  DESIGNS  ON  CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

The  puri'hase  by  the  Harms  worths  of  the  Gulf 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Clarke  City,  Quebec, 
with  an  annual  output  of  25,000  tons  of  pulp,  is 
a  definite  step  in  the  direction  of  British  absorption 
of  the  newsprint  production  of  Canada.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  sale  it  is  announced  that  the  entire 
output  of  this  mill  will  be  manufactured  into  paper 
at  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  already  controlled  by 
Harmsworth  interests  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
Harmsworth  publications  in  England. 

Another  significant  step  is  the  movement  now  on 
foot,  said  to  be  headed  by  the  Harmsworths,  Lord 
Burnham  of  the  London  Telegraph  and  I.X)rd  Beaver- 
brook  of  the  London  Express,  toward  the  organization 
of  a  $48(1,000,000  company  with  British  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  going  Canadian  paper  and  pulp  mills  and 
the  production  of  new  Canadian  tonnage,  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  British  paper  supply,  which  means,  in 
plain  words,  British  control  of  the  Canadian  paper 
output.  The  capital  proposed  is  apprtiximately 
double  that  now  invested. 


R  I  L 


SEEKING  THE  OTHER  MULE’S  GRASS 

% V  7  E  laugh  at  the  mule  that  stands  at  the  fence, 
W  neglecting  to  eat  and  looks  longingly  into  the 
adjoining  pasture,  imagining  that  the  grass 
there  is  sweeter  than  in  his  o«'n.  We  laugh  at  his 
foolishness,  and  yet  it  is  the  same  trait  that  we  who 
call  ourselves  wiser  than  the  mule  are  apt  to  exhibit 
ourselves.  • 

The  managing  editor  of  a  Washington  paper  com¬ 
plains  that  reporters  will  not  Ifuig  remain  on  his 
staff  but  that  they  are  constantly  shifting  about  from 
rnc  paper  to  another,  without  any  apparent  gain  or 


QUALITY  CIRCULATION 

CONDITIONS  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old-time  claims  for  quality  circula¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  never  was  a 
higher-class  claim  than  this. 

We  have  not  been  hearing  much  of  it  in  ten 
years — more’s  the  piUa  The  rate  per  line  per  thou¬ 
sand  at  which  advertisers  have  been  uniformly  buy¬ 
ing  space  takes  little  account  of  quality.  Publishers 
used  to  vie  vigorously  over  the  quality  of  their  cir¬ 
culations,  and  the  papers  that  could  prove  the  highest 
quality  easily  led  even  those  of  larger  circulation  in 
the  character  and  rate  of  advertising  carried.  One 
New  York  evening  paper  through  years  in  which  it 
never  claimed  over  35,000  circulation,  but  that  the 
highest  class,  has  commanded  rates  for  advertising 
higher  than  those  of  some  competitors  of  three  times 
that  circulation. 

During  the  last  decade  the  struggle  has  been  for 
bulk  circulation,  for  that  is  what  has  been  counting 
with  advertising  agencies,  and  editorial  departments 


.\  handliook  just  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  .Association  makes  investment  in  the  Canad¬ 
ian  paper  industry  appear  extretnely  enticing.  “At 
the  beginning  of  1919,’’  according  to  this  handbook, 
“the  total  market  value  of  the  preferred  and  common 
shares  of  the  nine  companies  listed  on  the  Montreal 
or  Torotito  Stock  Exchanges,  amotmted  to  $52,061,- 
379.  By  the  close  of  the  year  this  valuation  has 
risen  to  $93,206,043.  It  would  be  difficut  to  find  a 
parallel  case  where  the  whole  Itody  of  listed  stocks 
of  a  single  industry  had  thus  achieved  iti  otie  year 
an  apitreciation  of  about  80  ])er  cetit  in  its  market 
value.’’ 


reason.  .And  while  his  own  men  are  continually 
ieavtng  he  has  always  a  safe  list  of  applications  for 
a  place  on  his  staff  from  men  on  other  papers. 

The  condition  complained  of  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  Washington  or  to  the  reportorial  profession. 
A  tendency  to  undervalue  what  we  have  and  to 
overvalue  what  others  have  seems'  to  be  a  part  of 
human  nature. 

Many  a  young  writer  feels  that  he  could  be  quite 
happy  if  he  could  write  such  history  as  Fiske;  but 
the  story  is  told  of  F'iske  that  his  great  desire  was 
to  sing.  Compliments  on  his  writings  or  lectures 
brought  no  sweetness  to  him,  but  a  favorable  word  of 


have  been  seeking  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  mass 
mind.  Editors  have  been  observing  the  old  axiom, 
“Lower  the  tone  to  increase  the  circulation,’’  and  in 
this  kind  of  contest  the  claim  of  quality  has  become 
not  only  neglected  but  to  deplorable  extent  dis¬ 
credited.  The  word  “quality’’  has  been  permitted  to 
become  confused  with  “limited.”  We  have  ceased 
to  exalt  quality  at  its  high  value  and  have  almost 
forgotten  that  good  quality  may  go  hand-in-hand 
with  good  quantity.  Quality  and  quantity  are  the 
winning  team. 

The  print  paper  shortage  forces  a  revolution  in 
methods.  “Circulation  limited  to  a  million,”  the  slo- 


Engineers’  figures  place  the  cost  of  production  of 
paper  in  leading  Canadian  mills  at  $39  to  $40  a  ton. 
rile  selling  jirice  fixed  for  1921  at  $140  a  ton  means, 
therefore,  $100  a  ton  profit.  The  production  will  be 
at  least  1.0(X).(X30  ton.s  a  year  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  this  at  a  profit  of  $100  a  ton  means  a  toal  profit 
of  $500,lXX).000  in  the  five  years.  Thus  in  only  five 
years  the  entire  industry  now  existent  can  repay  to 
British  investors  its  purchase  price,  even  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  doubled  capitalization. 

L’p  to  the  present  time  the  .American  paper  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  measurably  taken  care  of  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  rapidly  increasing  Canadian  paper 
industry  's  still  financed  to  the  extent  of  about  85 
per  cent  by  .American  capital.  This  forceful  fact 
was  advanced  at  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  at 
Ottawa  in  reply  to  the  demands  of  delegates  from 
all  the  British  dominions  for  larger  apportionments 
to  them  of  the  Canadian  paper  output.  Only  by- 
changing  this  condition  of  ownership  of  the  mills 
can  the  British  interests  readily  gain  control  of 
the  allotments  of  Canadian  paper.  .And  the  move- 


his  singing  filled  him  w-ith  joy. 

The  country  boy  leans  on  his  plow-handles  and 
looks  toward  the  city  with  longing  eyes ;  and  the 
city  youth  yearns  for  the  green  of  the  country  or 
the  free  life  of  the  seas.  The  poor  think  the  rich 
must  be  happy ;  the  rich  envy  the  poor  their  lack  of 
caves.  The  mule  at  the  fence  has  plenty  of  company. 
Distant  pastures  always  seem  green. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  People  know  all  the 
drawbacks  and  difficulties  of  their  own  present  con¬ 
ditions.  If  they  would  only  stop  and  consider  that 
the  same  or  possibly  greater  difficulties  are  to  be 
encountered  elsewhere  they  would  not  be  so  ready 
to  throw  away  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty. 

Some  benefits  may  come  to  the  young  reporter  of 
drifting  about  and  gaining  varied  experiences  in  many 
newspaper  offices ;  but  as  a  rule  the  men  who  have 
developed  most  steadily  and  surely  and  are  found 
most  fit  to  shoulder  the  high  responsibilities  are 
those  who  have  stayed  long  enough  in  one  place  to 
take  secure  rootage  in  the  soil.  ' 


gan  of,  one  metropolitan  Sunday  paper,  has  sounded 
a  new  psychology  in  circulation.  Limitation  is  fast 
becoming  general.  Papers  of  all  the  larger  cities  are 
drawing  geographical  lines  altout  their  territories. 
One  New  York  paper  will  not  sell  outside  a  10-mile 
zone.  Many  papers  in  smaller  towns  are  cutting 
off  outlying  distribution.  This  is  bound  to  be  the 
case  increasingly.  The  costlier  delivery  must  be 
eliminated. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  circulation  loss  there  must 
be  intensification.  Experience  generally  of  the  papers 
trying  this  is  successful.  With  only  a  fractional 
part  of  our  adult  population  yet  reading  newspapers, 
there  is  a  fertile  circulation  field  for  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  method  of  the  immediate  future  is 
not  any  longer  to  extend  territory  but  to  contract  it 
as  closely  as  the  business  will  bear — not  extensive 
cultivation  but  intensive  cultivation. 

The  paper  shortage  takes  the  glory  as  well  as  the 
profit  out  of  increasing  circulation.  Utmost  curtail¬ 
ment  in  use  of  paper  has  become  the  shibboleth. 
With  thousands  of  papers  suffering  lack  of  news- 


ment  to  bring  about  an  important  change  in  owner- 
.ship  seems  to  be  under  way. 

The  newsprint  industry  has  Iveen  rapidly  going 
from  the  L’nited  States  to  Canada.  During  the  de¬ 
cade,  1909  to  1919,  the  production  of  the  United 
States  mills  increased  from  1,176,(XX)  tons  to  1,375,- 
(XK)  tons,  a  total  increase  of  only  199,(XX)  tons,  or 
17  per  cent;  while  during  the  same  decade  Canadian 
production  increased  from  150,0(X)  tons  in  1909  to 
808, 0(K)  tons  in  1919.  which  is  a  gain  of  658,000  tons, 
or  438  per  cent. 


"D  OWE  STEVA'ART’S'  first  move  upon  assuming 
the  Presidency  of  the  A.  .A.  C.  W.  is  to  get  at 
the  truth  regarding  criticisms  and  rumors  long  and 
widely  currefit.  This  is  the  policy  of  straight¬ 
forward.  practical  common  sense.  If  the  criticisms 
are  unfounded,  let  us  know  it.  If  they  are  just,  let 
us  have  remedy.  No  general  feeling  can  contribute 
so  largely  to  the  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
President  Stewart  seeks  as  that  of  confidence  that 
the  great  organization  is  attaining  its  highest  possible 
degree  of  efficiency. 


print  or  compelled  to  pay  suicidal  prices  for  it,  there 
is  no  credit  to  any  paper  fortunately  situated  in  the 
boast  of  increasing  circulation.  Editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  by  the  scores,  who  testified  in  Washington 
regarding  the  print  situation  and  their  methods  of 
meeting  it,  were  unanimous  in  disclaiming  efforts  to 
more  than  hold  their  own  in  circulation. 

■Automatically,  quality  again  comes  into  its  own 
as  the  prime  asset  upon  which  a  circulation  can 
command  distinction. 


If  this  husky  Canadian  infant  industry,  which  has 
been  nurtured  and  maintained  by  .American  capital 
and  .American  market,  can  now  be  purchased  away 
from  us,  the  .American  publishing  business  will  be 
left  helpless.  Even  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Catiadian  production  can  thus  be  diverted  from  us, 
the  result  will  be  deadly  to  many  .American  pub¬ 
lications. 

It  is  quite  iKissible  that  the  .American  paper  in¬ 
terests  mav  l)e  able  to  defend  themselves  in  Canada, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  more  patriotic  and 
perhaps  more  proiitable  to  defend  and  upbuild  our 
own  neglected  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  l)ecome  once  more  independent  of  alien 
interests. 

The  best  political  and  financial  statemanship  of 
the  British  empire  is  keenly  determined  upon  larger 
allotments  of  Canadian  paper  for  her  dominions. 
The  challenge  calls  for  the  awakening  and  exercise 
of  our  own  highest  political  and  financial  acumen 
and  patriotism. 
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SUBSTANTIAL  ADVERTISING  INCREASE 

The  showing  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the 
figures  compiled  by  the  statistical  department 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  printed  in  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Pi-bi-isher,  is  extremely  gratifying. 

Twenty-one  leading  cities  all  show  gains,  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  lineage  of  569,237.212  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  against  456,535,120  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year.  With  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  months  still  ahead,  there  is  plentj-  of  promise 
of  a  lineage  of  a  good  billion  for  the  year  in  the  21 
cities. 

There  is  additional  significance  in  the  fact  that  of 
the  104  papers  listed,  97  show  individual  gains  and 
only  two  show  losses. 

If  the  showings  of  these  21  cities  are  fairly  in¬ 
dicative,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  of  the  increased 
advertising  business  of  the  entire  newspaper  press 
of  the  country,  the  record  and  the  prospect  are  grati¬ 
fying  indeed. 
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PERSONAL 


Hilton  u.  brown,  publisher  of 

the  Indianapolis  News,  is  sending 
to  friends  a  collection  in  a  handsomely 
printed  volume  of  the  poems  and  letters 
written  by  Lieut.  Hilton  U.  Brown,  jr., 
his  son,  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
France  on  November  3,  1918,  while  com¬ 
manding  Battery  D,  7th  Field  Artillery, 
1st  Division.  Between  the  lines  of  the 
cheerful  letters  to  his  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  can  be  read  the 
story  of  a  young  officer  facing  and  ac¬ 
complishing  most  hazardous  and  exact¬ 
ing  duties,  thoughtless  of  self  and  anx¬ 
ious  at  all  times  that  the  folks  at  home 
should  not  worry  needlessly  about  his 
comfort  and  well-being. 

George  W.  Coleman  of  Boston,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  is. 
summering  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union  and  president 
of  the  Sphinx  Club,  is  summering  at 
Pernagina  Point,  Me.  He  spent  part 
of  the  week  in  New  York. 

Rowe  Stewart,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  the  new 
president  of  the  .Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  is  spending  a 
month’s  vacatioh  at  Cape  May,  N.  J. 
His  address  is  the  Chalfonte  Hotel. 

C.  C.  Hemenway  has  resigned  the  man¬ 
aging  editorship  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Post  and  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Groton,  Conn.  He  will  take  up  another 
newspaper  connection  in  Hartford,  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

R.  Charlton  Wright,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbia  Record,  is  en¬ 
joying  a  few  quiet  weeks  at  Arden  Park, 
in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Car¬ 
olina.  Incidentally  it  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  cottage  leased  by  Mr. 
Wright  is  the  same  cottage  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  used  to  occupy  in  days,  gone 
by  and  at  which  place  many  of  his  im¬ 
portant  manuscripts  were  written. 

P.  E.  Burton,  editor  of  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  News-Herald,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Iward  of  curators  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Phil  Bennett,  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(Mo.)  Reflex,  was  nominated  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  state  senator 
in  the  19th  Missouri  district,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  primaries. 

J.  H.  Sweet,  editor  of  the  Nebraska 
City  Morning  Press,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Sweet  and  their  family,  are  spend¬ 
ing  several  weeks  motoring  in  the  north¬ 
ern  states.  They  expect  to  get  over  into 
Canada  for  several  days. 

J.  S.  Leech,  owner  of  the  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Enterprise,  was  summoned  to 
Topeka  last  week  by  the  illness  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  Leach. 

Baron  Beaverbrook,  owner  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express,  sailed  August  14 
from  England  on  the  Cunarder  .Aqui- 
tania  for  New  A’ork. 

Joseph  L.  Fearing,  western  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  who  has  been  confined  to  a  Chi¬ 
cago  hospital  since  July  6.  is  rapidly 
convalescing.  He  has  been  suffering 
from  internal  complications  of  several 
years’  standing.  Mr.  Fearing  expects 
to  return  to  active  duty  by  September  1. 

Allen  T.  Spivey,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  has 
sent  to  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois 
his  resignation  as  Superintendent  of  Re¬ 
ports.  Spivey  is  opposed  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  John  G.  Oglesby,  whom  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lowden  is  supporting  for  the  Re¬ 
publication  nomination  for  Governor. 

Arthur  Thompson,  secretary  to  the 
acting  general  manager,  Roy  Frederick 
Martin,  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in 
Maryland. 


W.  P.  Stuart,  former  Pacific  coast 
newspaper  man  and  for  the  last  three 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Douglas 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Dispatch,  has  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier  Company,  which  has  a  job  print¬ 
ing  department  and  which  will  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15  begin  the  publication  of  an 
afternoon  Democratic  daily. 


THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Ernest  Bross,  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  just  returned  from 
a  two  weeks’  vacation  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y. 

W.  K.  A'oung,  managing  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (N.  C.)  Record,  is  coming  to 
New  A"ork  for  a  visit,  being  due  to  ar¬ 
rive  Monday. 

Thomas  Keller,  artist  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  State  Journal,  and  Miss 
Loretta  Boehm  were  married  in  Colum¬ 
bus  August  3. 

Jerry  Costello,  who  has  been  doing 
general  cartooning  for  the  Newark  (N. 
j'.)  Star,  will  do  a  daily  children’s  comic 
strip,  “Babe  Ruth,  Jr.,”  for  newspapers 
through  the  McClure  Syndicate,  begin¬ 
ning  September  1. 

Samuel  T.  Larkin  who  was  religious 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  and  who 
has  served  on  other  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers,  is  an  independent  “dry”  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress  in  the  Tenth  Missouri 
district.  His  campaign  was  opened  with 
a  mass  meeting  on  August  16. 

Glenn  Ramsey,  until  recently  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
Tribune-Herald,  has  joined  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger. 

Frank  H.  Hedges,  of  Springfield,  Mo., 
and  a  member  of  the  Washington  Herald 
staff,  has  joined  the  Tokyo  Japan  Ad¬ 
vertiser  staff  and  will  sail  shortly  for 
that  country  to  begin  his  newspaper 
work. 

Samuel  M.  Gardenshire,  night  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph,  is  visiting  his  aunt,  Mrs.  A. 
Marburg,  of  Topeka,  where  he  formerly 
lived. 

-A.  B.  Atchely,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Post  and  later  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Kansas  City  Rail¬ 
ways  Company,  has  purchased  the  Osa- 
watomie  (Kan.)  Graphic  from  W.  O. 
Dano.  Mr.  Atchley  is  now  living  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  W.  P.  Mason  of  Kansas 
City  will  be  manager  of  the  paper. 

William  Corcoran,  for  twelve  years  a 
Washington  newspaper  man,  has  gone  to 
Calcutta  as  United  States  vice-consul. 
Mr.  Corcoran  has  been  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald,  Post  and  Times,  and  the 
New  A'ork  World  and  New  A’ork  Her¬ 
ald. 

Owen  W.  Kennedy,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Washington  Herald, 
is  now  managing  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Post,  succeeding  C.  C.  Hem¬ 
enway. 

Miss  Shirley  Putnam,  daughter  of 
Herlntrt  Putnam,  librarian  of  Congress, 
has  become  the  editor  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Press. 

Charles  W.  Miller,  city  editor  of  the 
V'icksburg  (Miss.)  Herald,  has  com¬ 
piled  “An  .American  Creed”  consisting 
of  passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments.  There  are  seven  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  twenty-one 
from  the  New  Testament,  making  a  total 
of  more  than  800  words  in  the  creed. 

George  B.  Armstead,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier,  arrived  in  Boston  from 
Naples,  August  20.  He  had  been  abroad 
as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1918. 

Siegfried  D.  Weyer,  for  the  last  four 
years  cable  editor  of  Universal  Service, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  ■“  ■* 

Lewis  Y.  Hagey  of  the  Philadelphia 


CARROLL’S  FIELD  COVERS 
“ALL  OVER  NEW  YORK” 


-p  AYMOND  G.  CARROLL,  war  cor- 
respondent,  has  just  received  an  as¬ 
signment,  over  which  he  is  jubilant,  to 
write  a  daily  let¬ 
ter  “All  Over  New 
York”  for  the 
Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  News 
Syndicate.  He  was 
born  in  Buffalo, 
and  when  a  small 
lad  delivered  pap¬ 
ers,  later  becoming 
an  office  boy  with 
the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press.  Determined 
to  write  and  realiz- 
R.wmond  G.  Carroll  ing  that  he  was 
educationally  de¬ 
ficient  for  the  profession  of  writing, 
young  Carroll  for  three  years  was  a 
special  student  at  Hobart  College,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  and  Cornell,  working 
during  vacation  periods  on  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Post-Express,  Syracuse  Post  and  the 
Elmira  .Advertiser.  His  first  regular 
job  was  on  the  Buffalo  Commercial.  He 
became  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Evening  World  in  1890  and  in  the  spring 
of  1913  he  was  appointed  staff  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  A'^ork  World  in 
Paris. 

In  1914  he  went  with  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  visited  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  series  of  in¬ 
dustrial  articles.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  Mr.  Carroll  en¬ 
listed,  and  was  accepted  for  the  volun¬ 
teer  army  which  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  organized  to  go  overseas,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  President.  Later  he 
again  tried  to  enlist,  but  failed  because 
of  deficient  eyesight.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  made  an  accredited  war  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Public  Ledger  and  he 
went  to  France  with  the  first  American 
contingent,  and  put  in  two  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  service  with  the  A.  E.  F. 


Press  copy  desk  has  left  that  i)apcr  and 
is  now  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  the 
advertising  intere.sts  of  the  Belber  Trunk 
&  Bag  Company,  of  which  he  is  the 
assistant  advertising  manager. 

{Continued  on  page  31) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Raymond  Bissell,  business  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Commercial,  has  assumed 
office  as  postmaster  of  Buffalo,  he  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  a  recess  appointment  by 
President  Wilson.  Mr.  Bissell  headed 
the  civil  service  list  of  applicants. 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Davis  of  the  Decatur 
(111.)  Herald  advertising  department, 
and  Louis  L.  L’uderw’ood,  foreman  of 
the  Herald’s  composing  room,  were  mar¬ 
ried  this  week. 

W.  E.  Douglas  has  been  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  classified  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  Times,  Tacoma  Tribune, 
Portland  Oregonian,  Dallas  News  and 
-Atlanta  Georgian-American. 

Sidney  1).  Long,  business  manager  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Florence, 
Kan.,  to  celebrate  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  oil  fields  near  that  city. 

N.  L.  Gordon,  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
(Ill.)  Star,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  Illi¬ 
nois  newspaper  men  seeking  political 
jobs.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  state 
legislature. 


THE  ADVERTISING  FOLKS 

W.  T.  Chollar  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  Company,  New  Y’ork,  and  now 
lias  charge  of  the  Lakewood  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company’s  eastern  office  in  New 
A’ork.  He  also  has  a  part  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
work. 

William  H.  Ingersdll,  of  the  Robert 
Ingersoll  Company,  New  A’ork,  is  in 
Europe  on  a  business  trip. 

George  H.  Bender,  twenty-four  years 
old,  just  chosen  advertising  manager  for 
the  Bailey  Company,  Cleveland,  depart¬ 
ment  store,  is  said  to  be  the  youngest 
man  occupying  such  a  position  in  the 
country.  He  was  assistant  to  D.  W. 
McKinley,  who  resigned.  .At  twelve  Mr. 
Bender  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
later  owned  and  edited  several  suburban 
papers  near  Cleveland. 

Frank  A.  Berend  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  its  Chandler  branch  in 
Detroit  by  the  Siegel  Zeckendorf  Com¬ 
pany,  Michigan  distributor  of  the  Chand¬ 
ler,  Cleveland  and  Cole  cars.  Mr.  Ber¬ 
end  for  the  pa.st  year  has  been  associated 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  has  also 
been  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


nine  Haskin  Service 

answers  all  kinds  of  questions 
for  all  kinds  of  people 
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PUTTING  LIFE  INTO  A  NEWSPAPER  MORGUE 

Protection  Against  Libel  Suits  a  Most  Important  Factor  in  Clipping  Filing  Systems — How  to 

Reclassify  When  “Miscellaneous”  Grows  Too  Big 


Author's  Note. — The  searching  to  answer  calls 
was  described  in  last  week’s  issue.  This  week’s  issue 
contains  some  hints  about  taking  precautions  against 
repeating  errors  and  misstatements  in  writing  from 

clippings.  - 

LIBEL  WARNINGS 

In  a  large  newspaper  office  there  should  t)e  printed 
warnings  about  libel,  especially  where  clippings  are 
used.  Precautions  against  repeating  errors  and  mis¬ 
statements  likely  to  cause  libel  suits,  or  complaints, 
are  used  by  the  New  York  World,  and  they  are  well 
worth  being  adopted  by  any  other  large  newspaper. 
To  remind  the  u.-ier  of  the  clippings  to  be  careful, 
a  red  “warning  card’’  is  put  in  every  envelope;  if  a 
single  clipping  is  given  out  it  is  put  in  a  plain  en¬ 
velope  containing  a  warning  card.  This  card  is 
shown  in  Figure  20. 

When  there  is  a  complaint  about  a  story  the  Legal 
Department  fills  out  a  blue  “specifications”  card,  like 
Figure  21,  and  it  is  filed  in  the  envelope  for  the  per¬ 
son  who  makes  the  complaint;  the  clipping  com¬ 
plained  of  its  .stamped  with  green  in  “ERROR — SEE 
WARXIXG”;  on  the  envelope  is  stamped  “SEE 
LEGAL  DEPARTMEXT  MEMORAXDUM  IX 
THIS  EXVELOPE,”  which  is  a  check  on  the  user 
of  the  envelope  and  discounts  the  plea  of  “didn’t 
see”  a  libel  warning. 

As  an  example  of  how  easy  it  is  for  a  newspaper 
to  be  put  in  awkward  position ;  A  story  about  John 
Blank  contained  a  statement  about  which  he  made 
a  complaint;  the  paper  printed  his  denial  and  both 
sides  considered  the  matter  closed.  Later,  a  reporter 
in  looking  over  John  Blank’s  clippings  copied  the 
facts  (?)  from  the  story  complained  of,  inadvertently 
overlooking  the  clipping  of  the  denial.  Of  course. 
John  Blank  could  not  understand  how  the  paper 
came  to  reprint  the  story.  Thereafter,  the  blue  cards 
and  the  warning  <.n  the  envelope  were  adopted  and 
have  served  their  pnriK)se. 

* 

CLASSIFYING;  RENEWING 

As  the  department  grows  there  will  be  many  sub¬ 
jects,  both  in  the  Biographical  and  the  Miscellaneous 
that  will  have  too  many  envelopes.  This  is  the  fore¬ 
most  criticism  of  clippings  systems,  and  while  it  is 
partly  true  it  is  hardly  fair.  Like  every  other  kind 
of  work  it  requires  money  to  bring  about  and 
carry  along  a  thing  to  be  \007f  perfect.  The  man 
who  thinks  he  can  get  100%  service  out  of  a  force 
on  a  50%  basis  of  salary  not  only  has  a  hard 
time  in  trj-ing,  but  usually  fails  in  the  results.  For 
example,  read  over  the  chapter  on  the  “One  Per¬ 
son”  System,  printed  in  the  first  article.  How¬ 
ever,  if  “everj-thing’’  is  wanted  there  certainly  must 
be  a  “wagon  load”  of  stuff  on  a  subject  that  is  run¬ 
ning  in  all  the  papers,  treated  from  different  angles. 
every  day  for  months.  If  one  particular  clipping  is 
wanted  it  ought  to  be  filed.  Still,  the  drawback  of 
having  large  subjects  can  be  overcome  by  classify¬ 
ing  the  most  important  subjects;  but  you  can  not 


By  JAMES  W.  WELLS 

fConyright,  1920,  by  the  Editor  &  Puplisher  Company] 

Editorial  Xote. — Mr.  IVells  has  been  con¬ 
nected  zeith  the  reference  bureau  of  the  New 
York  World  for  twenty-five  years  and  has 
made  a  study  of  all  sy.’rtems  of  filing.  This  is 
the  sixteenth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject  w'ritten  e.rclusively  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  final  article  will  be  printed  next 
week. 


classify  everything  at  one  time,  as  some  users  of  clip¬ 
pings  expect. 

When  an  important  subject  (the  calls  will  suggest 
what  is  important )  has  ten  or  twenty  envelopes  they 
should  be  classified.  The  chief  of  the  department 
should  say  what  to  classify;  the  first  assistant  plans 
out  the  classifications  by  looking  over  all  the  clip¬ 
pings  on  the  subject  and  making  a  list  of  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  after  approval  by  the  chief,  the  second 
assistant  can  do  the  actual  splitting-up  according  to 
the  list. 

Most  of  the  Miscellaneous  Sections  will  have  Misc. 
envelopes  that  need  splitting-up.  This  is  easily  done 
by  going  over  tlie  clippings  in  the  Misc.  envelope 
and  taking  out  the  clippings  for  specific  subjects 
that  have  enough  clippings  to  put  into  separate  en- 
veloiies.  For  example,  suppose  there  are  10  Misc. 
envelopes  in  the  Section  for  STREETS,  N.  Y.  C. 
Most  likely  we  find  there  are  enough  clippings  to 
make  separate  envelopes  for  Fifth  Avenue,  Forty- 
second  Street.  Broadway,  Bowery,  etc. ;  also  such 
subjects  as  Cleaning,  Lighting,  Openings.  And  still 
further  we  can  make  a  set  of  envelopes  for  A-Misc., 
B-Misc.,  C-Misc.,  so  that  if  there  are  but  three  clip- 
jiings  for  Cedar  Street  thc^-  will  go  in  the  Streets, 
X.  C. . — C-Misc.  envelope,  instead  of  going  back 

in  the  Streets.  X.  Y.  C..  Misc.  envelopes.  To  do  this 
takes  much  time,  but  it  has  to  be  done  but  once,  and 
every  hotir  spent  doing  this  work  is  many  times  re¬ 
paid  in  service. 

Examples  of  splitting-up  are  shown  in  the  lists  of 
complete  .Sections,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles. 
1  he  .Section  for  the  Xew  York  City  Water  Supply, 
in  the  third  article,  is  a  good  example  of  a  classified 
Section.  Imagine  these  clippings  in  about  forty  en¬ 
velopes  marked  “Water  Supply,”  kept  in  the  New 
York  City  Section.  Constant  splitting-up  reduces  the 
bulk  and  makes  searching  easier. 

W  hen  envelopes  become  worn  out  they  should  be 
renewed,  as  light  and  air  cause  them  to  become  yel¬ 
low  and  brittle.  Clippings  will  keep  longer  than 
twenty  years  if  properly  handled  and  kept  in  en¬ 
velopes  that  are  not  overcrowded.  Envelopes  that 
are  too  “fat.”  when  the  flap  sticks  up  and  will  not 
stay  down,  should  be  split-up. 

The  Biographical  Class  subjects  w'ill  require  more 
c!a.s‘^if.ving  than  the  Miscellaneous  Class.  The  en¬ 
velopes  for  the  President,  members  of  the  cabinet. 


senators,  governors,  mayors,  etc.,  will  grow  so  fast 
that  they  must  be  classified  to  be  of  real  service. 
Lists  of  classifications  for  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  of 
today’s  prominent  persons  would  be  of  little  value. 
They  would  soon  be  “stale.”  Instead  the  following 
suggestions,  which  have  been  tried  out  and  found  to 
work  well  enough,  will  be  of  more  service. 

In  classifying  old  clippings  the  classifications 
should  fit  the  clippings.  As  an  example,  John  Smith, 
the  Mayor,  has  eighteen  envelopes  to  be  classified. 
Look  over  every  clipping  in  these  envelopes ;  read 
the  headings  and  make  notes  as  you  go  along.  When 
finished  you  will  have  an  accurate  idea  of  what  is  in 
the  envelopes.  Go  over  the  notes  and  decide  what 
events  in  the  man’s  life  have  enough  clippings  to 
make  into  separate  envelopes.  Cross  out  the  unim¬ 
portant  events  that  have  but  a  few  clippings  or  those 
that  are  not  likely  to  grow,  and  make  up  a  list  of 
the  remainder,  keeping  the  events  in  chronological 
order  as  much  as  possible.  From  John  Smith’s 
eighteen  envelopes  we  make  these  classifications: 

Smith,  John. 

1 —  Sketches;  Biographies 

2 —  Pictures 

3 —  Homes;  Social  SEE  ALSO  Mrs.  John  Smith 

4 —  .\s  Lawyer 

5 —  .^s  Commissioner  of — ,  19— 

6 —  In  State  Campaign,  19 — 

7 —  In  Presidential  Campaign,  19 — 

8 —  'Campaign  for  Mavor,  19 — 

9—  In  Politics,  Misc.  SEE  ALSO  6,  7  &  8 

10 —  and  Transit  Affairs 

11 —  .\s  Mayor,  19 — ,  (by  year).  SEE  ALSO  10 

12 —  Miscellaneous 

Mrs.  John  Smith.  SEE  ALSO  1  &  3 

Make  any  other  classifications  that  are  specific. 
When  new  events  come  up  separate  envelopes  should 
be  made  for  them.  The  classification  “In  Politics. 
Misc.”  is  “open”  to  include  a  few  old  clippings  and 
also  for  the  future  clippings  about  his  political  ac¬ 
tivities;  if  there  is  a  controversy  about  the  police  or 
the  schools,  make  separate  classifications  for  them 
and  on  the  “.-^s  Mayor,  19 — ”  envelope  write  “SEE 
ALSO - ,”  giving  the  title  of  the  new  classifica¬ 

tions. 

The  classified  envelopes  should  be  lettered  on  the 
ends  of  the  envelopes,  so  the  titles  can  be  read  with¬ 
out  taking  them  out  of  the  shelf.  Keep  them  in  the 
“UPPER  SHELVES”;  make  a  sealed  envelope  to 
l  e  kept  in  the  Sect'on  and  write  on  it :  “SEE  SEPA¬ 
RATE  ENVELOPES  IN  UPPER  SHELVES 
FOR” — and  give  the  list  of  classifications.  This  is 
used  as  a  key  envelope,  as  it  gives  the  titles  and  also 
refer.s  to  the  envelopes  in  the  UPPER  SHELVES. 

nerson  seeking  information  can  look  at  the  list 
written  on  this  envelope  and  select  a  particular  en¬ 
velope.  nstead  of  having  to  look  over  all  the 
enveb  nes  for  John  Smith  that  are  in  the  UPPER 
SHELVES. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


CAUTION  TO  WRITERS 

Publication,  without  corroboration, 
of  information  taken  from  Biograph¬ 
ical  Department  Clippings,  has  been 
responsible  for  many  inaccuracies 
and  libels.  Statements  taken  from 
clippings,  other  than  World  clippings 

MUST  BE  INVESTIGATED  BEFORE  PUBLICATION 

wMTEiis  wiu  K  *ai  sincm  ii  ucovni  foi  eimrs 

,  2-11-11— lOM— Shelf  A 

nGURE  20. 


ATTENTION!  In  writin,  for  The  World,  aceursey  epd  fair  play  must  be  the  absolute 

■  -■  rule.  Strict  observance  of  this  rule  will  insure  justice  to  all  concerned 

and  prevent  complaints  and  libels.  A  newspaper's  Influence  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
people  who  read  it  AND  bELIEVE  IN  IT. 


. . complama-  of  a  publication  in  the 

. . World  of. . iT.Uli  ..19, . 19 fi. 

Specifieatfonas  ^*^0  persons  Of  thlB  name  have  recently  figured 
tn  the  news.  One  le  an  ex-convlct  and  the  other  a  college 

•-2...^)rofe88or .  In  the  article  complained  of  we  confused  their 
records,’  Care  should  he  taken  not  to  repeat. 

FIGURE  21. 


Figure!  20  it  called  a  red  “warning  card’’;  Figure  21  U  a  blue  “specifications 
esurd,”  filled  out  to  emphasize  an  absurd  confusion  of  names  and  records,  which 
sometimes  happens. 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Adams  Advertising  Agency,  iiunting- 
ton, .  W.  Va.  Placing  advertising  for 
Standard  Ultramarine  Company,  Frick’s 
Laundry  Blue,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

J.  W.  Barber  Advertising  Agency,  80 
Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Placing 
five-month  schedules  with  newspapers 
for  A.  J.  Tower  Company,  “Tower 
Brand  Stickers,”  Roxbury  Crossing,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Beers  Advertising  Agency,  152  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York,  and  Havana,  Cuba. 
Placing  school  advertising  for  Perkio- 
men  School  in  Spanish  papers  of  New 
York  and  Havana,  also  for  “Shore 
.Acres”  country  school,  copy  running  28 
lines  3  times  weekly  for  15  insertions. 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  adver¬ 
tising  is  also  going  out  through  this 
agency  to  all  the  principal  countries  of 
South  .America,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Copy 
runs  13  inch  3  cols,  once  a  week  for  6 
weeks. 

George  Batten  Company,  Fourth 
.Avenue  building.  New  York.  Renewing 
contracts  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  for  U.  S.  Cartridge  Company, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Brown  Derby  Co.mpanv,  10  Post  Of¬ 
fice  square.  Boston.  Placing  advertising 
with  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
for  the  Elliott  Company,  “.Addresser- 
press.”  369  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cecii.,  Barreto  &  Cecil.  Mutual  build¬ 
ing,  Richmond,  Va.  Handling  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Planters  Nut  &■  Chocolate  Com¬ 
pany,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Nelson,  Chesman  &  Company,  First 
National  Bank  building.  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Will  make  up  a  list  of  farm  pa¬ 
pers  during  September  for  Bostrom 
Brady  Manufacturing  Company,  81 
Stonewall  street,  Atlanta. 

H.  E.  James  Advertising  .Agency,  450 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York.  Handling 
advertising  for  Industrial  Engineering 
Company,  concrete  construction.  New 
York,  and  Daybrook  Toilet  Goods,  De¬ 
troit. 

McCl’Tcheon-Ger.son  Pcblicity'  Ser¬ 
vice,  Chicago.  Reported  will  gradually 
use  newspapers  in  various  sections  for 
0.  K.  Giant  Batterv  Corporation,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Massengai.e  .Advertising  .Agency, 
Candler  building,  .Atlanta.  Renewing 
some  newspaper  contracts  where  old 
ones  have  expired  for  G.  F.  Willis,  “Tan- 
lac,”  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mitchell  Advertising  .Vgency,  .Ab- 
bay  building,  Minneapolis.  Reported  will 
make  up  a  list  of  farm  papers  during 
.August  and  September  for  H.  Willard 
Son  &  Co.,  “Custom  Tanirng,”  26  S. 
First  street,  Chicago.  -Again  renewing 
newspaper  contracts  in  various  sections 
for  Northeastern  Knitting  Company, 
‘Munsing  I’nderwear,”  Minneapolis. 

R.  B.  Newell  Company,  14  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Chicago.  Reiiorted  will 


Newspaper  Executive 

.Successful  newspaper  executive  de¬ 
sires  connection  as  puhlislier  or  Ren- 
eral  inanaRer  of  newspaper  in  city  of 
25.000  to  100,000;  twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  owner  and  publisher;  excel¬ 
lent  personality,  possessinR  resourceful¬ 
ness.  jildRoient  and  unbounded  capac¬ 
ity  for  work;  can  inve.«t  after  trial  if 
relations  are  mutually  satisfacb'cy.  Re¬ 
plies  held  confidential.  Address  Execu¬ 
tive,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


make  up  list  of  newspapers  during  Sep¬ 
tember  for  .American  Bureau  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  battery  shop  appliances,  1801 
S.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

Philip  Ritter  Company,  World  build¬ 
ing,  New  York.  Reported  will  use  some 
farm  papers  during  the  Fall  months  for 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  military  goods, 
501  Broadway,  New  York. 

Snitzler- Warner  Company,  58  E. 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Will  make 
up  their  newspaper  lists  during  the  next 
thirty  days  for  Mother’s  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  3332  Morgan  street,  Chicago. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  244 
Madison  avenue.  New  York.  Will  make 
up  a  list  of  newspapers  during  Septem- 
iier  for  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  “Veedol”  and  “Tydol,”  11  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  167  East  Ontario 
street,  Chicago.  Placing  advertising  in 
newspapers  for  Corco  Manufacturing 
Company,  patent  bottle  capper,  McCor¬ 
mick  building,  Chicago. 

John  L.  Clough  .Agency,  Merchants’ 
Bank  building,  Indianapolis.  Reported 
to  be  using  newspapers  in  Ohio  for  Lit¬ 
tle  Crow  Milling  Company,  Warsaw, 
Ind. 

.Arthur  M.  Crumrine  Company,  43 
West  Long  street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  some  Ohio  newspapers 
for  Inter-City  Tea  Company. 

Federal  .Advertising  Agency,  6  East 
Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York.  .Again 
placing  orders  with  Mid-West  news¬ 
papers  for  American  Safety  Razor  Com¬ 
pany,  303  Jay  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Co.mpany,  623  S. 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  of  newspapers  during  this 
month  for  Pyramid  Drug  Company,  227 
E.  State  street,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Gardner  .Advertising  Company,  1627 
Locust  street,  St.  Louis.  Again  placing 
copy  with  Sunday  newspapers  having 
magazine  sections  for  Hannibal  Phar- 
macal  Company,  “Immac”  and  “Neet” 
lotions,  631  Olive  street,  St.  Louis. 

H.  C.  Goodwin,  Inc.,  75  State  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Usually  make  up  lists 
during  .August  and  Septemlier  for  Tay¬ 
lor  Instrument  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y 

fjREELEY  .Advertising  .Agency,  110  W. 
Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  for  Blue  Bird  Packing  Company, 


CALEXICO 

is  on  the  border  between  Mexicali, 
Mexico,  and  U.  S.  It  is  the  gate¬ 
way  to  150,000  acres  in  Imperial 
Valley  in  Mexico  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  tributrry  a  large  section  in 
the  U.  S. 

The  combined  population  of  Calex¬ 
ico  and  Mexicali  is  over  20,000.  Im¬ 
ports  of  $12,491,000,  greater  than 
all  southern  California  ports  com¬ 
bined.  Leads  entire  Valley  in  bank 
resources  and  volume  of  business. 
Its  only  newspaper  is  the 

CHRONICLE 

evening  daily  with  Associated  Press 
and  N.  E.  A.  service,  is  a  cash-in¬ 
advance  paper  and  completely  cov¬ 
ers  the  richest  field  in  Imperial 
Valley. 


sugar,  381  Washington  street.  New  York. 

Hankf-Metzger,  95  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Renewing  some  of  their 
newspaper  contracts  for  Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky  Corporation,  485  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  Second 
National  Bank  building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Handling  the  Air-Way  Electric  .Appli¬ 
ance  Corporation,  Toledo.  A  large  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  campaign  will  soon 
be  launched  advertising  their  electric 
sweeper  and  washing  machine. 

Hoy’t’s  Service,  116  W.  Thirty-second 
street.  New  York.  Handling  account  of 
the  Greist  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Salmond,  Scrirnshaw 
&  Co.,  .Arlington,  N.  J. 

Cecil,  Barreto  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  Mutual 
Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va.  Planning  campaign 
in  the  Southeast  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Overalls  Company,  Ronoake,  Va.  Hand¬ 
ling  advertising  for  the  Duplex  Envelope 
Company,  Richmond,  and  the  Eject-0- 
File  Company,  High  Point,  N,  C.,  maker 
of  E-Ject-0  File  record  cabinets.  Hand¬ 
ling  advertising  for  the  “Do-it-all”  Trac¬ 
tor,  manufactured  by  the  Consolidated 
Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Company  of 
New  York.  .A  campaign  of  color  pages 
in  leading  farm  papers  will  be  used. 

McCuTCHEON-fiFtRSON  PUBLICITY  SeR' 
VICE,  Chicago — Placing  advertising  in 
newspapers  in  Indiana  for  the  O.  K. 
Gary  Giant  Battery  Corporation  of  Gary, 
Ind.  The  next  copy  will  be  placed  in 
PeniLsylvania  and  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers.  ( 

Scott  &  Scott,  Inc. — 220  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York.  Placing  advertising  in 
countr>-  newspapers  of  Eastern  states  for 
United  Traciors  Corporation,  Frankfort, 
N.  Y. 

Vanderik  OF  &  Co.,  Vanderhoof  Bldg., 
secured  the  advertisement  account  of  the 


Corco  Manufacturing  Company,  McCor¬ 
mick  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  manufacturers 
of  a  patent  bottle  capper. 

Ja.mes  .Advertising  .Agency,  Inc., — 150 
4th  .Avenue,  New  York.  Handling  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Industrial  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  concrete  construction,  30  Church 
street.  New  York.  Also  handling  Day- 
brook  Toilet  Goods  line  of  Detroit. 

Critchfield  &  Co.,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Planning  newspaper  campaign 
covering  Wisconsin  for  O.  iC.  Hansen 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Milwaukee. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  308  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Planning  national 
advertising  campaign  for  United  States 
Printing  and  Lithograph  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore. 

George  F.  Eberhard  Company,  San 
Francisco.  Handling  the  advertising  for 
the  Cereal  Products  Refining  Company. 

Thomas  F.  Log.vjj,  Inc,  680  Fifth 
avenue.  New  A'ork.  Has  secured  the 
advertising  account  of  the  Syracuse 
Washing  Machine  Corporation  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  A  metropolitan  campaign 
using  New  York  newspapers  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken  immediately. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  Inc,  117 
West  46th  street.  New  A'ork.  Handling 
advertising  of  Charles  Gulden,  luc.,  of 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  ‘‘Gulden’s 
Mustard.” 

Hamilton  .Advertisf;rs’  .\gency,  17 
Main  street,  Hamilton,  Out.  Launching 
a  campaign  for  a  new  coffee  called 
“Thermokept.” 


New  Cole  Freer  Appointments 

Chicago. — Miss  Lillian  Carr  of  St. 
Louis  has  been  appointed  representative 
in  that  territory  of  Cole  &  Freer,  Chi¬ 
cago.  publishers’  representatives.  Roy  J. 
Buell  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  the  Detroit  territory. 


Bureau  of 
Canadian 
Information 


'pHE  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Canadian  In¬ 
formation,  will  furnish  you  with  the  latest  reliable 
information  on  every  phase  of  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development  in  Canada.  In  the  complete 
Reference  Libraries  maintained  at  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Montreal  are  complete  data  on  natural 
resources,  climate,  labor,  transportation,  business 
openings,  etc.,  in  Canada.  Additional  data  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  added. 

No  charge  or  obligation  attaches  to  this  service. 
Business  organizations  are  invited  to  make  use 
of  it. 

Department  of  Colonization 
and  Development 


165  E.  Ontario  St. 
Chicago 


335  Windsor  Station 
Montreal 


1270  Broadway 
New  York 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Si’RiNGFiF.i.ii,  111. — Meml)er.s  of  the 
I'lastern  Illinois  Publishers'  Association 
were  Rimsts  last  week  of  Charles  L. 
l^e,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier, 
at  Mr.  Lee’s  clubhouse  on  the  .Ambraw 
river.  The  nieml)ers  gathered  for  the 
summer  meeting  and  outing  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  A  luncheon  and  informal 
talks  on  present  day  newspai)er  prob¬ 
lems  were  included  in  the  program. 

Providencf;,  K.  I. — .Advertising  women 
of  Providence  have  organized  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  the  following  officers:  Miss 
Clara  Hlaney,  jtresident;  .Miss  Frances 
M.  Beyiion,  first  vice-president ;  Mrs. 
Morrow,  second  vice-president ;  Miss 
Florence  Coffield,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary;  Miss  Margaret  Deasy,  recording 
secretary;  Miss  Ella  J.  Prior,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Mariana  M.  Tallman,  historian. 

CmcAtai. — The  Seventeenth  .Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Advertising  Specialty  Manufacturers 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago,  September  27-30,  inclusive. 

The  N'ew  Rochelle  (X.  Y.)  Evening 
Standard  has  been  elected  to  active  mem- 
iK'rship  in  the  .American  X'ewspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

SpRiNGFiFroD,  111. — Editors  of  Macoupin 
county  and  a  number  of  newspaper  men 
from  Sangamon  county  were  entertained 
last  week  by  the  staff  of  the  Staunton 
.Star-Times,  h'ollowing  a  banquet  the 
guests  were  shown  alxiut  Staunton  and 
later  held  a  meeting  at  which  the  print 
paper  shortage,  suppression  of  press 
agent  propaganda  and  other  problems  of 
publishers  were  discussed. 

Mii.wAfKFiF.. — The  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Milwaukee,  which  formed 
a  temporary  organization  during  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  the  .Associated  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  has  elected  the  following  jier- 
manent  officers;  President,  Mrs.  .Ann 
McMurdy;  vice-president.  Miss  Jane 
Hore;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Miss 
Ethel  B.  Scully ;  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee,  Mrs.  Edna  J.  Dunlop. 

Dallas,  Tex. —  Hugo  .Swan,  former 
manager  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  the  .Minneapolis  Ad  League,  has  been 
employed  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  bu- 


Remember  Perth  Amboy  and  the 


Evening  News 


In  making  up  your  list*. 

F.  R.  NORTHRUP 

Foreign  Representative 

303  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York  City 


real!  recently  established  by  the  Dallas 
■Advertising  League.  Mr.  Swan  is  now 
iti  New  A’ork  and  will  attend  the  Chi¬ 
cago  cotiventioti  of  Better  Business  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Septemlier  1,  2  and  3,  after 
which  he  will  take  up  his  new  duties 
here. 

Si'RiN-GFiELD,  Ill. — The  Corn  Belt  Press 
.Association  of  Central  Illitiois  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Pana  .August  14,  the 
visiting  editors  and  newspaper  men  be¬ 
ing  guests  of  the  Patia  Chautaiu|ua  .As¬ 
sociation  and  Pana  newspaper  men. 

Dallas,  Tex. — .A  junior  advertisitig 
league,  somewhat .  similar  in  mission  to 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
be  organizetl  in  Dallas  utider  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dallas  .Advertising  League, 
according  to  its  president  W.  R.  Pat¬ 
terson. 

PoRTi.ANt),  Me. — The  Portland  .Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  “blind  run’’  took  thetn  to 
Sanford.  Upoti  arrival  of  the  party 
there  by  automtibiles  the  advertisitig 
men  were  taken  through  the  mills  in 
that  town  by  a  tiumber  of  gtiides.  The 
next  stop  after  leavitig  .Sanford  was  at 
the  W^ayside  on  the  Biddeford  Pool 
road  where  a  shore  dintier  was  served. 
The  party  returned  to  Portland  early 
in  tile  evetiing.  The  members  wore 
sailor  hats  upon  which  was  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “P.  AD.  C.’’  and  the  several  cars 
were  tlecorated  with  streamers  upon 
which  was  printed  “Portland  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Club.’’ 

St.  I^uis. — M.  P.  Litm,  St.  Louis  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special 
.Agency,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  general  arrangements  committee 


The 

Pittsburgh 

Post 


has  the  Bccond 

largest  morn* 

ing  and  Sunday  circulation 

in  Pittsburgh. 


IN  TEXAS  rrs 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

Largest  City  Circulation  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State. 

Lead  all  papers  in  Texas  during  the 
year  1919  in  total  advertising  and 
lead  the  entire  South  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

80%  More  National  Adyertisinc 

was  carried  by  The  Chronicle  during 
1919  than  the  second  Houston  paper. 
Representatives  in: 

New  York  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Atlanta 

Kansas  City 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


in  charge  of  the  1920  convention  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis. 
September  16-18.  Charles  F.  Hatfield, 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention 
and  Publicity  Bureau,  is  vice-chairman, 
and  F.  E.  Turin,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Bureau,  secretary  of  the  committee, 
whose  other  members  are :  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  Col.  M.  J.  Collins,  G.  H.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  IL  S.  Collins,  Roy  Kern,  A.  H. 
Grace,  W.  S.  McClevey,  Homer  Bass- 
ford,  John  Ring,  Jr.  and  F.  H.  Rien. 

The  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  has  been  elected  to  active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  .American  X'ewspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

Scranton,  Pa. — With  a  view  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  revenue  of  the  club  and 
also  providing  a  fund  that  will  meet  the 
expense  to  be  entailed  in  brnging  adver¬ 
tising  experts  to  Scranton  to  address 
the  members,  the  Scranton  Advertising 
Club  has  provided  for  the  issuance  of 
sustaining  memberships  in  the  club  to 
persons  not  directly  engaged  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  To  date  about  12 
memberships  of  this  kind  have  been  is- 


THE  FARMERS 

of 

LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 

ALL  READ 

The  Intelligencer 

THE  NEWS  JOURNAL 

27,000  Daily 


The  Boss  says: 

More  than  one  hundred  grocers 
in  this  community  would  be  glad 
to  co-operate  with  manufacturers 
who  would  advertise  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in — 

The  Evening  Newspaper 
Published  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Pojiulation  25,000 — Member 
A.  B.  C. 

Represented  by  MacQuoid  Agency 
103  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


Circulation  sells  in  New 
York  for  more 

Daily  anti  100%  more 
Siiiulay  than  any  other 
New  York  Morning 
newspaper. 


sued.  The  sustaining  memberships  are 
sold  for  $10  a  year. 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Dallas  Advertis¬ 
ing  League  will  be  put  on  a  budget  basis, 
according  to  announcement  by  President 
W.  R.  Patterson.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  the  budget  consists 
of  W. 'll.  Painter,  A.  C.  Bigger  and  B. 
J.  Rocmer. 

You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Deparimenl  Store 

ADVERTISING 

A  sufficient  recommendoAon  to 
ANY  space  buyer. 


ESSENTIAL  FINANCIAL  NEWS 

The  Annalist  makes  available  to  business 
men  the  essential  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  news — makes  it  available  promptly 
and  in  easily  absorbed,  readily  referred 
to  form. 

It  summarizes  and  charts  weekly  the  com 
iTUTcial  progress  of  the  United  States — 
the  chanKcs  in  i»riccs  of  securities  and 
raw  materials;  the  fluctuations  of  ex- 
jKTrts,  imports,  Rold  reserves  and  bank 
clearinRs,  and  the  forces  swayinjf  stocks 
and  bonds. 

THE  ANNALIST 

Published  weekly  by 
The  New  York  Times  Co. 

Times  Square,  New  York 

lOc.  a  Copy  $5.00  a  Year 


“How  to  Sell  Space  to 
Department  Stores*’ 

Twenty-nine  ideas  used  by  successful 
advertising  men  to  increase  local  ad* 
vertisinR.  Sent  free  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  except  in  cities 
where  Ve  have  clients. 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

Press  Building 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 
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BURRELLE 

14S  Lafayette  SL,  N.  Y.  City 

EstaUisbad  a  Quartsr  of  a  CartSMT 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

Beginning  June  29th. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  SSfk  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


ONE  ADVERTISING  COST 

is  all  that  is  necessary  to  thor¬ 
oughly  cover  Cleveland  and 
X’ortbern  Ohio.  Unaided,  The 
I’lain  Dealer  will  take  your 
message  into  the  best  homes  of 
this  big,  moneyed  territory. 

The  Plain  Dealer 
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EDITORIAL  PERSONALS 

(Continued  front  page  27) 


Harold  F.  Hamil,  one  of  the  two  tall¬ 
est  newspapermen  in  Philadelphia,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Press.  Hamil  re¬ 
cently  left  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Kvening  Post  and  now  keeps  his  brother, 
who,  like  himself,  is  tall  enough  to  look 
over  the  heads  of  the  average  city  crowd 
and  take  in  the  sights,  good  company. 
Up  to  last  Wednesday  when  Harold  Ha¬ 
mil  joined  the  Press  outfit,  the  North 
.American  held  all  the  honors  for  giant 
reporters. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Brooke,  assistant 
sporting  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
has  just  returned  from  two  weeks  at  one 
of  the  Jersey  resorts. 

Bert  E.  Barnes,  editor  of  the  house 
organ  of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  is  recovering 
from  an  operation  and  is  now  able  to  be 
out  again.  Mr.  Barnes  was  formerly 
with  the  Detroit  Journal,  New  York 
Sun,  and  has  also  worked  on  Philadel- 
])hia  newspapers. 

W.  A.  Conner,  for  the  past  thirty 
years  head  of  the  .Associated  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  office,  has  applied  for  retirement 
in  order  to  go  with  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  I'pon  Mr.  Conner’s  retirement 
he  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  j'ohn 
H.  Titter,  who  has  been  his  assistant  for 
some  years. 

William  Braucher,  sporting  editor, 
and  Roscoe  O’Herron,  state  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Register,  have 
returned  from  vacations. 

I'rancis  C.  Richter,  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  left  this  week 
for  a  three  weeks’  vacation  in  the 
■Adirondack  Mountains. 

Henry  N.  Lewis,  formerly  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  North  .American  copy  desk 
staff,  and  later  of  the  Inquirer  staff,  but 
now  on  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  New 
’t’ork  Times,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
Philadelphia.  Lewis  has  an  irresistible 
fondness  for  antiques  and  on  this  visit 
purchased  two  choice,  old  chairs  for  the 
sum  of  $400  each.  He  maintains  a  room 
in  this  city  in  which  to  ste.re  his  col¬ 
lection  but  said  that  he  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  take  an  apartment  in 
New  York  and  will  transfer  his  posses¬ 
sions. 

Wellington  Brink,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  h'arm  and  Ranch,  Dallas,  Tex, 
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is  now  editor  and  manager  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Urower,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Mrs.  D(>rna  Hepner  Moitoret  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  named  the 
winner  in  an  essay  laureate  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Amateur  Press 
Association. 

Harold  Phelps  Stokes,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Miner 
King  of  Hillside,  N.  Y.,  have  announced 
their  engagement.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  New  York,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17. 

Nogales  Herald  Uses  Pigeons 

Nog.m.ks,  .Ariz. — A  carrier  pigeon 
news  service  has  been  established  by 
the  Nogales  Herald,  by  means  of  which 
news  dispatches  from  points  in  Mexico 
and  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ari¬ 
zona  are  transmitted.  Thirty-six  blood¬ 
ed  pigeons  are  housed  in  a  cote  on  top 
of  the  newspaper  building,  and  when 
staff  men  go  itito  mountainous  regions 
where  there  are  no  wire  facilities, 
I)igeons  are  taken  along  to  transmit  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  office. 


Lower-Ca«e  Heads  Successful 

Milwaukee. — The  journal,  which  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  began  to  use  lower  case 
heads  on  some  of  the  inside  pages,  found 
the  experiment  so  successful  that  they 
are  now  being  used  all  over  the  paper. 
Even  the  largest  front-page  heads  are 
lower  case. 


Red  Cross  Magazine  Quits 

The  .American  Red  Cross  has  decided 
to  discontinue  the  Red  Cross  Magazine 
with  the  October  number.  The  cost  of 
publication,  jiarticularly  of  paper,  has 


A  FAVORITE  OF 
TIME  AND  PLACE 

Just  NOW,  when  it  is  the  aim  and  ambi> 
tion  of  all  National  Advertisers  to  bid  for 
the  trade  of  the  **New*'  Sotith  of  wealth 
and  opulence,  the 

MIAMI  HERALD, 
MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

directs  attention  to  the  unlimited  buying 
power  encompassed  by  its  territory, 
SOUTHEASTERN  FLORIDA.  No  Na¬ 
tional  Advertiser  can  afford  to  overlook 
it.  Represented  by 

FROST,  LANDIS  &  KOHN 
NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 


The  Dominating  Force 

In  a  mannfsetaring  territory  fsmons 
for  its  hustle,  thrift  and  prosperity 
where  a  million  dollars  are  expended 
weekly  in  wages. 

The  Bridgeport  Post 
and  Telegram 

Not  only  dominate  this  field,  but  they 
offer  advertisers  the  lowest  rate  ob¬ 
tainable  in  New  England.  Keep  them 
on  your  list. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVBS 

I.  A.  Klein, 

Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New  York. 

John  Glass, 

Peoples’  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Th*  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

cnrriea  more  diaplny  ndyertiaing 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Westchester  County 

This  is  an  acknowlstlgmant  of 
its  power  that  the  atlyertiser 
should  heed,  if  desirous  of 
reaching  tha  peopla  of  Mount 
Vamon 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  A  CO. 

ForalgB  Rep  me  sntattre 

ir^Madis  on  Are.  NEW  YORK 


l)eeu  mounting  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  executive  committee  says,  until  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  a  point  has  been 
reached  where  further  publication  of 
the  magazine  would  involve  either  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  subscription 
price  or  a  subsidy  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  organization. 


Union  Pays  Damages  to  Newspaper 

.Austin,  Tex. — Payment  of  $370.21 
has  just  been  made  to  the  .Austin  .Ameri¬ 
can  by  the  International  Electrotypers 
&  Stereotypers’  Union  in  settlement  of 
the  American’s  claim  for  damages  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  one-day  strike  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  union  in  its  employ  on  June 
7,  1919.  The  strike,  which  was  called 
locally  on  the  expiration  of  a  contract, 
despite  a  clause  providing  for  arbitration 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  period,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  international  authori¬ 
ties,  who  later  stated  their  ignorance  of 
the  arbitration  clause. 


Cleveland  News  Fights  Profiteers 

Clea’elani). — The  Cleveland  News  on 
•August  13  carried  a  first  page  announce¬ 
ment  urging  people  not  to  pay  more 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 
progressive  Jewish  newspapers  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  most  powerful 
advertising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field. 

The  National  Jewish  Daily 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  WEEKLY  RELEASE 

White  Shadows  w  South  Seas 

BY  FREDERICK  (VBRIEN 

A  vivid  series  of  adventures  with  all  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  a  novel.  In  eighteen 
instalments,  illustrated.  Not  one  dull 
paragraph  or  drab  moment.  Romance — 
Color — Human  Interest. 

Territories  are  Closing  Rapidly 
Wire  Today*  for  Samples  and  Price 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Few  Paper*— (if  any)— surpass  tk* 

TRENTON  XlliJirC 

NEW  JERSEY  1  UVlUiO 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  size  of  our 
regular  we^ly  Thursday  food  feature— 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  sad 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  pages 
Tuesday  Music  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C 
KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbridge  Bldg.  Lyttou  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 


One  man  in  Montecito  owns 
twenty  automobiles.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  his  busi¬ 
ness?  How  would  you  like  to 
replace  his  tires,  his  equipment 
— sell  him  new  cars? 

The  Morning  Press 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


than  a  dime  for  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  News-Leader.  Hotels  and  news 
stands  have  been  charging  higher 
prices.  Hotels  are  now  charging  five 
cents  for  the  weekday  issue  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  recently  increased  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  copy. 


$12,000,000  Paper  Firm  Chartered 

Montre.vl. — The  Standard  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $12,0(K).0(K)  and  its  head  office  in 
the  city  of  Quebec.  The  promoters  are: 
John  Wall,  of  New  York;  W.  S.  Bul¬ 
lock,  of  the  Legislative  .Assembly  of 
Quebec,  for  Shefford,  and  Herbert  Bul- 
John  Wall,  of  New  York;  W.  S.  Bullock, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
to  trade  in  pulp. 


Known  Throughout  the 
World 

Why  are  adverti.sements  coming  from 
F.ngland,  France,  Italy,  Norway  and 
•South  America  published  in 

l^ittaburQ  Biapatth 

Because  it's  the  Pittsburg  newspaper 
known  throughout  the  world. 

Branch  Offiseas 

Walla-e  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford- Parsons  Co., 
Marquette  Bai.ding,  Chicago,  III. 


FIRST 

in  national  advertising 

The  News  led  all  sbi  day  evening  papers  in  U.  S. 
in  1919  in  volume  of  national  advertising.  This 
was  despite  the  fiict  that  rigid  censorship  excluded 
nearly  a  million  lines  o( 
offered  advertising. 


Vte 


^  vj  Frsnk  T.  Carroii, 

WianapHiSc. 

New  York  Representative 


Use  Newspapers  on  3  Year  Basis 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Statement  of  CirctUati«n  for  tha  period 
ending  April  1,  1920: 


DWly  . MAS* 

Sunday  . tCnT 

Averaga  . T*J3* 


Circulation  count*!  W*  know;  and  we 
have  it;  but  one  hundred  per  cent 
merchandising  and  diatribution  connec¬ 
tion!  are  likewise  casential  to  advertis¬ 
ing  success.  Our  Trade  Extension 
Department  will  tell  you  how  to  get 
them,  too. 


Million 
Dollar 
H  e  a  r  s  t 
Features 

The  World’s  Greatest  Circulation 
Builders 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 

New  York  j.,  , 


triplicate  cable  from  the  United  States  this  story  belongs  in  the  class  with  the 
to  points  in  South  America  as  far  south  man  that  bit  the  dog.  This  is  the  first 
as  Lima  and  promising  to  shorten  com-  time  a  report  has  been  made  of  anybody 
munication  time  between  New  York  and  getting  out  of  that  district  with  anjlhing. 
Central  and  South  American  ports.  Nothing  seems  to  be  impossible  for 
- - .  Dinty  Moore's  gang. 


Efficiency  Ke3mote  of  New  Plant  Four 
Long  Island  Newspapers 


Now  for  a  Bucket  of  Ink 

Pearson,  Ga. — A  little  thing  like  not 
having  any  newsprint  paper  on  hand  did 
not  bother  Editor  Ben  Allen,  of  the 
Pearson  Tribune.  Last  week  he  sent  out 
to  a  local  grocery  store,  purchased  half 
Their  craftsmen  catch  world  tidings,  grave  and  a  ton  of  Ordinary  wrapping  paper,  and 

the  Tribune  was  published  thereon. 


GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


Streets  of  adventure,  rcean,  earth  and  air, 
Their  echoes  thrill  the  spheres  by  night  and 


.And  flash  their  pulsing  prc  ducts  everywhere: 
New  tales  of  war  and  peace,  hope  and  despair. 
Fresh  chronicles  of  progress  ana  decay. 

The  freak  and  fashion  of  the  comm™  clay. 

Wit  up-to-date,  and  wisdom  old  and  rare. 

Streets  of  adventure!  More  than  happy  chance 
Tlas  linked  fraternal  i>eoples  far  apart; 

No  traitor  tongue,  or  hatred-dripping  lance 
Can  kill  the  fervor  of  the  kindred  heart 
When  .\nglo-Saxcn  speech,  bridging  the  sea, 
Unites  two  nations  of  the  brave  and  free! 

James  C.  McNally. 

Editorial  Note. — The  above  sonnet  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  McNally  by  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  report  of  the  Imiierial  Press  Conference. 


Cause  or  Result 

“Grandma  French  has  been  sick  the 
past  week  with  a  bad  spell  of  indiges¬ 
tion.  She  is  staying  with  her  daughter.’’ 
— Correspondetice  in  the  Jewell  Republi- 
cdn. 


Another  Lively  Dead  One 

The  dead  man,  after  the  performance 
concluded,  left  the  party,  walking  west. 
— From  an  Eve.  Journal  report  of  the 
George  McManus  gives  notice  that  h'lwell  case, 
some  person  has  been  getting  money  in  ♦  *  * 

his  name  up  around  Forty-second  street  Thirst  in  war,  thirst  in  peace. — Nash- 
and  Broadway.  From  a  news  viewpoint  ville  Tennesseean. 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 


For  Newspaper  Making 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  Printers’  Outfitters 

Advertisements  under  this  classincstion  thirty  Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count  six  American  Typefounders’  products,  printers  and 
words  to  the  line  bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description, 

words  to  tne  line.  Conner.  Fendler  &  Co..  96  Beekman  St.,  New 

- York  City. 

Baseball  Player  Board 

Magnetic  wonder  or  thriller.  Best  outdoor  or 
indoor.  Easy  to  operate.  Standard  Player 
Board  Corp.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  George  H. 

Reynolds,  'Treas.,  $500  f.  o.  b.  N.  B.  sale  out¬ 
right.  World  Scries  Lease  $250  1st  year, 

$100  to  $150  each  year  after,  on  5  or  10  year 
contract — with  Exclusive  Privilege  in  your 
city.  Guaranteed  satisfactory.  Order  now. 


THE  CUSHMAN 


Frederick,  Okla. — 'llie  Irederick  leader 
Company;  $75,000;  J.  L.  Newland,  T.  B. 
Newiand,  J.  A.  B.  Dilworth. 

Dover,  Del. — Insurance  Publishing  Com- 
nany,  $100,000:  T.  L.  Croteau,  M.  A.  Bruce, 
S.  E.  Dill.  Wilmington. 

W.ACO,  "Tex. — The  Fields-Gayle-Jones  Com¬ 
pany;  $19,000;  general  printing  and  publishing 
business;  Chester  Fields,  Gibson  Gayle  and 
F.  li.  Jones. 

Matador,  Tex.— The  Motley  County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Jack  Luckett,  W.  D.  Starcher 
and  W.  E.  Hamilton. 

•San  Antonio,  Tex. — Dealers  and  Con¬ 
sumers  .Advertising  Company;  $3,000;  G.  H. 
Hagelstein,  T.  M.  Dechman  and  W.  B.  Carr. 

ilo'’STON.  Tex. — The  Star  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany;  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

Columbus,  Ind. — t.edger  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  SI 5,000  to  $30,000. 

l.oi’isvii.LE,  III. — Clay  County  Democrat 
I’ublishing  Company;  $2,500;  to  conduct 
weekly  newspaper  and  printing  business:  W. 
H.  Dillman,  James  Moore,  and  E.  R.  McCul- 
lom. 


INCORPORATIONS 


New  York. — Unique  Engraving  Company, 
photo-engraving;  $50,000;  A.  Panostan,  D. 
Mizrakiian.  11.  S.  Gardner,  1133  Broadway. 

I'ulp  &  I'aper  Trading  Company;  capital 
increased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

StillFeldman  .Advertising  Service:  $5,000: 
K.  J.  .\therley,  N.  Feldman,  J.  T.  Still,  290 
Lenox  avenue. 

Tappi  Puhlishing  Company;  $20,000;  R.  B. 
Wolf.  K.  S.  Kellogg,  T.  J.  Keenan,  18  East 
41st  street.  New  i  ork. 

Intertype  Realty  Corporation;  $10  000;  H. 
K.  Swartz,  A.  J.  F.  Wheatley,  C.  W.  Caskell, 
50  Court  street,  Brooklyn. 

Curtis  Business  Papers;  $200,000;  E.  F. 
.Sullivan,  F.  Howland  Johnson,  K.  R.  Hunt, 
1409  Lexington  avenue. 

Eagle  Photo  Engraving  Company;  $12,000  to 
$50,000. 

I-  &  M.  Printing  Company;  $5,000;  M. 
Mosko-witz.  S.  Lapan,  M.  Ja.shnotT,  1018  East 
1 63d  street. 

riassified  AdvertisinR  Medium  to  Cosmo- 
p«  litan  Press  Syndicate. 

Ropers  Paper  Mill  Corn.  (Delaware  cor¬ 
poration);  $<.000,000.  S.  B,  Howard.  R.  K, 
Thistle,  A.  Roy  Myers,  New  York. 

Nicoletti  Press;  $10,000;  A.  Bivora.  G. 
Sirignana,  A.  Nicoletti,  165  Mulberry  street. 

National  Printing  Service;  500  shares  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  $100  each;  1,000  Cfitnmon,  no 
par  value,  active  capital,  $55.0(M);  L.  C.  Hag¬ 
gerty,  C.  T.  Smyth,  A.  J.  King,  7  East  42d 
street. 

Ben  .T.  Sweetland,  advertising  and  1>»ok  sell¬ 
ing:  $.^,000:  F).  K.  Ballou,  C.  J.  Fleming, 
B.  T.  Sweetland.  95  Liberty  street. 

Typographia  Corp.;  $100,000;  C.  W.  Had- 
It-y,  J.  A.  Zaley,  C.  A.  Assue,  220  West  140th 
street. 

Publishers  Printing  Company;  from  $100,000 
to  $650,000. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Company,  paper  johlK-rs; 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000. 

PiTTSBURGif .  Pa, — Pittsburgh  Polish  Daily 
News  Company  (Delaware  corporation),  $100,- 
000;  W.  I.  N.  Lofland,  F'rank  Jackson,  Mark 
W.  Cole,  Dover.  Del. 

Triangle  Printing  &  Publicity  Service  (Del¬ 
aware  corporatif  n) ;  $25,000:  Wilmer  A. 

McCoy,  Frank  Jackson,  W.  I.  N.  I^)fland, 
Dover. 

Potsdam.  N.  Y. — Unity  Paper  Mills,  $100,- 
000  to  $300,000. 

WTlmingtox.  Del. — Publishers  Press:  $200,- 
0(K):  C.  TI.  Rlaske,  M.  A.  Bruce,  S.  E.  Dill, 
Wilmington. 

Shortsville.  N.  Y. — Penn  Paper  Company; 
$100,000;  M.  D.  and  H.  F'.  Nutting,  E.  M. 
Hall,  Shortsville. 

Chicago — The  Journal  of  Commerce  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1225  and  76  West  Monroe 
street;  $50,000;  A.  M.  I..awrencc,  William  H. 
Holly  and  Charles  Aaron. 


For  Prompt  Service 


TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stodc  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

"American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsbutgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  ClewdazMl  Denver 
Philadelphia  Datsoie  Loa  Angelcf 

Baltimore  Chlrign  San  Francitco 

Richmond  Qiwinnati  Rordand 


OFFSET  UNOTYPE  MOTOR 
Has  No  Equal 

for 

efficiency  service 

and 

STURDY  construction 

Wa  want  to  give  you  the  boMlIt  of 
our  fourteen  years’  oxparienco  hi 
manufacturing  linotype  motors. 

Write  for  prices.  Addroesi 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD.  N.  H. 


Printers  Strike  in  Manila 

Manii.a,  P.  I. — Resentment  of  alleged 
slanderous  assertions  against  Filipino  in¬ 
dependence  by  the  Bulletin,  Cable-News 
and  Times,  the  English  language  news- 
paper.s  of  this  city,  caused  a  strike  by 
the  lintotype  operators  on  July  31.  The 
papers  appeared  for  a  few  days  with¬ 
out  advertisements  and  with  curtailed 
news. 


Gobs  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two- Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  paperi  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,0(X)  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Length  of  page  22$i”. 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 


Open  24  hoars  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraring  Co. 

154  Nssmu  SL,  Tribaa*  BMf. 
N«w  York  Citr 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Open  New  All-American  Cable 

The  .All-.Xmcrican  Cables  have  opened 
a  new  cable  between  .Santa  Elena,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  and  Chorillos,  Peru,  providing  a 
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USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  COLUMNS 

It  ia  here  that  you  will  End  the  man  you  are  looking  for  who  directa  the  activitiea  of  your  huaineaa  office,  adver* 
titing  department,  circulation  department  or  editorial  room.  Theae  amall  advertiaementa  are  read  by  the  real,  energetic 
workera  of  the  newapaper  field  who  are  ambitioua  and  alive  to  genuine  opportunities.  Theae  columna  are  alao  thoroughly 
tcanned  by  the  employera  who  are  anzioua  to  bring  their  mechanical,  editorial  and  huaineaa  forcea  up  to  100  per  cent  in 
efficiency.  A  claaaified  ad  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ia  the  ahorteat  route  between  employer  and  employee  in  the 
newapaper  and  advertiaing  field. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  SO  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Writer 

A  writer  of  broad  exptrience  and  technical 
education  desires  to  furnish  short  articles  on 
living  topics — preferably  to  a  syndicate  of 
publications.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to 
publications  of  the  highest  character  both  in 
America  and  Europe  and  is  widely  known  in 
both  continents.  Box  B-920,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaperman 

Newspaperman,  trained  copy  reader  and  re¬ 
write  man,  at  present  on  staff  of  morning^ 
newspaper,  wants  to  connect  with  live  news¬ 
paper  in  J^uthern  New’  Engrland.  Chance  to 
advance  more  desirable  than  big  salary  to 
start.  Can  furnish  any  references  desired.  Ad¬ 
dress  Hox  Ii-967,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 


N  e  wspaperman 

with  extensive  trade  and  daily  experience,  de¬ 
sirous  of  connecting  with  small  paper  of  either 
class  on  desk  job.  Can  handle  any  desk; 
on  small  paper  taking  pony  service  can  as. 
Slime  charge  of  editorial  end.  Address  B-982, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Thoroughly  Experienced 

Newspaper  manager  and  editor,  now  em. 
ployed,  desires  to  make  change  on  or  about 
October  1.  Fully  competent  to  handle  either 
or  both  ends  of  daily  paper,  and  can  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this  ability.  Prefers 
full  charge  in  city  from  five  to  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  Address  B-962,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


News,  City  or  Telegraph  Editor 

News,  city  or  telegraph  editor  desires  change 
about  October  1.  Wants  place  where  services 
of  an  exceptional  man  are  required  and  would 
be  appreciated.  Fully  competent  of  taking 
complete  charge  of  news  end.  Address  Box 
B-963,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Art  and  Cartoons 

V'oung  man,  studying  art  and  cartooning, 
wishes  to  obtain  work  in  this  line  for  small 
magazines,  papers,  house  organs,  etc.,  in  spare 
time.  Good  work  at  reasonable  rates.  Ad¬ 
dress  Harland  H.  Fend,  8106  Whitehorne 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Reporter 

\  voting  man  with  three  years’  experience  on 
a  daily  paper  wi.'^hes  a  iiosition  on  a  paper  in 
Ohio  or  western  Pennsylvania.  Married  and 
can  give  references  from  present  employer. 
Desires  change  for  wife’s  health.  Address 
B-997,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Competent  married  man,  28  years  old,  now 
employed,  desires  position  as  managing  editor 
in  Middle  or  Southwest.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  city,  telegraph,  make-up  and  news 
editor  on  metropolitan  papers.  Address  B-996, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Man 

■\  young  married  man,  now  employed,  with 
experience  as  circulation  manager  on  small 
town  daily  and  as  assistant  on  large  city 
daily  desires  a  change.  I  believe  iit  building 
circulation  by  eocnomical  scientific  methods 
and  hard  work.  References.  State  particulars 
■•’nd  salary  you  can  pay  in  first  letter.  .Ad¬ 
dress  B-989,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Artive,  coiiRcnial,  young  ad  man  wants  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  on  a  live  paper.  Capable 
•  f  taking  full  charKo.  Ei^lit  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Splendid  solicitor,  writer  and  lay¬ 
out  man.  State  fully  your  requirements  and 
salary  paid.  Address  n-995,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Y  ung  married  man.  26  years  old.  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  of  circulation  or  city  circu¬ 
lation  on  daily  in  South  or  Southeast.  Have 
ten  years’  experience  in  this  work.  Know 
circulation  organization,  management  and  pro¬ 
motion  from  ground  up.  Presently  employed, 
but  have  good  reason  for  wishing  to  make  a 
change.  Best  of  references  furnished.  Ad¬ 
dress  B-993,  care  of  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


Newspaperman 

Of  ten  years’  editorial  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  iiaptrs  and  two  years  in  small  towns, 
wants  to  go  to  citv  of  from  15,000  to  50,000 
to  take  charge  of  editorial  departinem  of  after- 
msin  paper.  Experience  covers  all  kinds  of 
work.  .Age  36,  married.  Write  anyway,  and 
let’s  talk  it  over.  Box  C-501,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Local  and  Foreign  Advertising 

Young  man,  24  years  old,  wants  to  connect 
with  procressive  daily  paper  in  a  city  of 
25,000  to  50,000,  where  he  can  be  given  full 
swing  to  develop  the  local  and  foreign  adver¬ 
tising.  Five  (5)  years*  business  experience, 
3*4  years  in  nationally  known  advertising 
agency.  Prefer  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 
Address  H-994.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Circulation 
Manager 

W  ill  be  Open  for  imsitictn.  Can  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Have  covered  all  branches  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  .\ddress  ^-998,  care  of  Editor  ic 
1  ublisher. 

A-l  Circulation  Manager 

lias  originated  a  plan  which  will  add  100,000 
cash  subscribers  to  the  list  of  any  story  paper, 
popular  national  weekly  or  family  publication 
within  one  year.  No  premiums.  Plan  will 
finance  itself  after  small  initial  publication 
exfiense.  Will  sell  to  only  one  publisher  with 
exclusive  rights,  on  fair  terms.  If  you  want 
to  double  your  list  or  start  a  new  publication, 
better  investigate.  Prefer  personal  interview 
In  Philadelphia.  First  answer — first  attention. 
Ad4lress  at  once  C-502,  care  of  Editor  ii: 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

With  KOf  d,  original  ideas  for  features  and 
camiiaitn:s.  First  class  copy  writer  (has 
hanrlled  national  accounts),  successful  solicitor, 
with  experience  of  various  media,  wants  posi- 
t!(  n  where  hard,  well  directed  work  will  bring 
future  and  permanency.  Prime  of  life,  good 
references.  Want  town  where  living  conditions 
are  good.  Address  “Permanent,**  P(  st  Office 
liox  232,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


European  Correspondent 

Why  not  have  your  own  European  corre- 
spi  Tident?  VV'eekly  letter  devoted  to  political, 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Spain  by  experienced  edi- 
t'U'ial  writer  and  editor.  Harvard  graduate. 
Only  nominal  cost.  Special  attention  given 
extraordinarv  events.  Photographs  furnished 
if  desired.  Service  intelligently  rendered  with 
great  good  will.  VVhy  not  write  for  details? 
T»ox  707,  Cilencoe,  Illinois. 


Export 

Experienced  export  promotion  man  who  re¬ 
cently  brought  out  special  edition  of  “con¬ 
servative**  trade  journal  containing  over  $5  (X)0 
worth  of  ads,  is  open  to  bring  out  special 
edition,  conduct  export  department  (ads  and 
editorial)  or  do  any  work  requiring  export 
knowledge,  soliciting  and  editorial  ability. 
Publishers,  here  is  a  chance  to  help  your 
C(untry*s  expansion  and  get  a  share  of  the 
coming  foreign  trade  boom.  Original  ideas. 
Work  on  commission.  Can  be  done  by  reli¬ 
able  trade  journal  or  daily  in  industrial 
centre.  Best  of  references.  Address  first: 
Post  Office  Box  1159,  City  Hall  Station.  New 
S’ork  City. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  claesification 
twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Wanted 

Solicitor  capable  of  taking  care  of  special 
daily  publication.  Must  be  well  acquainted 
with  local  advertising  in  New  York.  Must 
have  A1  references.  R^ly  under  number 
B-979,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Man 

Capable  of  developing  to  executive  size.  Job 
at  the  top  awaits  man  who  can  fill  it.  Chance 
for  young  man  who  has  outgrown  present 
opportunity.  Good  salary  to  start  with.  At¬ 
tractive  loc.ition.  Delightful  year-round  cli- 
mate.  -Apply  by  letter  in  own  handwriting. 
State  age,  experience,  salarv,  etc.,  in  full  de¬ 
tail,  Box  B-984.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter 

Wanted — Uep^  rter  frm  general  as.^ignment 
work  in  nnivt-rsity  city  of  20,000.  Salarv  $35 
♦o  start,  with  increase  a«  soon  as  yon  show 
>'•  \\  are  worth  it.  Adflress  B-990,  care  of 
Editor  N-  Publisher. 

Advertising  and 
Circulation 

.\n  all-arnund  man,  who  knows  advertising 
nnd  circulation  on  papers  from  3,000  circula- 
•ion  iqi  to  .50,000,  can  come  into  a  new  or- 
c.aoization  running  an  old  newspaper  and  make 
a  lot  of  money.  We  have  circniation  field  of 
.30,000,  and  can  get  lots  r,f  advertising  from 
twin  cities  with  combined  population  of  20,0f)0 
— if  we  have  a  real  go-getter  to  look  after  it. 
State  your  experience,  and  what  deal  might 
interest  you.  Financial  interest  available  if 
vou  make  grsid.  Address  B-991,  care  of 
Editor  &•  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Ad  Solicitor  Wanted 

Fx>tritnce(l  man  with  initiative  and  ideas, 
backed  by  business  producing  record,  can  work 
into  managerial  position  with  organization 
piiMisliing  tiiree  papers.  Position  permanent 
-^nd  optn  now.  American-New  s.  .\herdeen, 
S  1). 


Mailing  Room  Foreman 

Wanted — Foreman  for  Mailing  K<  oni,  one 
with  executive  ability  to  han<lle  men.  using 
either  Dick  or  Wing  Horton  Mailing  Machine. 
Address  R.  E.  Yates.  Circidation  Manager, 
The  .Morning  Star.  Wilmington.  N.  (*. 

Wanted;  Country 
Circulation  Manager 

with  ability,  who  is  able  to  execute  and  use 
bis  own  ideas.  Must  be  able  to  handle  a 
large  organization  of  solicitors  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mail  order  promotion, 
which  will  produce  results.  Must  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  country  or  farm  paper  cir¬ 
culation.  Three  publications  with  a  combined 
circulation  exceeding  200,01)0.  Give  age,  refer¬ 
ences,  state  whether  married  or  single,  and 
salary  e\t*ected.  in  first  letter.  Address  B-992, 
care  of  E<lit(  r  ^  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
forty  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line. 


For  Sale 

The  Vermont  Tribune,  located  at  Ludlow,  Vt. 
Newspaper  and  job  printing  plant.  Con¬ 
stituency  loyal.  Good  advertising  and  job 
patronage.  Safe  business  for  a  man  with  a 
little  capital.  Particulars  given  to  party  mean¬ 
ing  business.  The  Tribune,  Ludlow,  Vt. 


Job  Printing  Business 

('.nod  opportunity  for  one  to  buy  a  first-class 
job  iirintins  business  with  bindinR  and  photo¬ 
engraving  plant,  near  New  York  City.  A 
crowing  business,  never  employed  solicitors. 
This  is  an  extra  good  paying  and  growing 
business.  Close  to  $100,000  worth  of  work 
completed  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year. 
Plant  is  capable  of  handling  increased  business 
without  additional  machinery.  Own  building 
which  was  built  especially  for  printing  plant 
can  he  enlarged.  Modern  machinery  in  first- 
class  condition.  Inventory  and  books  open  to 
anyone  interested.  Building  and  business  can 
be  purch.ised,  or  business  bought  and  a  lease 
for  building.  Appointment  made  in  New 
A’c'rk  City  or  at  plant.  Address  C-500,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Magazine  or  Periodical 
Interest  Wanted 

By  publisher  and  owner  who  built  from  the 
p’-ourd  up  successful  daily  newspaper  in  city 
i  f  JOU.orxi.  ('an  assume  active  management. 
ITincipals  only.  Address  B-999,  care  of 
Editor  aV  Publisher. 


GIRL-MANNED  PLANT'  GROWS 


Ludington  News  Adds  Linotype  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Associated  Press  Service 

Ludington,  Mich. — The  Daily  News 
has  installed  its  fourth  Mergenthaler 
linotype  machine  and  has  substituted 
eight  point  for  seven  point  as  its  body 
type.  It  has  also  changed  its  make¬ 
up  from  seven  13-em  columns  to  eight 
12-em  columns.  Starting  with  the  is¬ 
sue  of  .\ugiist  1,  the  Associated  Press 
service  has  been  used  by  the  News. 

I'nder  the  direction  of  (I.  H.  D. 
Sutherlaiul,  president  and  manager,  most 
of  the  work  on  the  News  is  done  by 
girls  and  women.  Mrs.  Sutherland  is 
advertising  manager,  assisted  by  Miss 
Cccile  Rockwell.  The  city  editor’s  desk 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Lcoiiore  B.  Prince, 
whose  .staff  includes  Miss  .\giics  Mc¬ 
Laren,  society  editor,  and  .Mrs.  (irace 
T.  Smith,  Miss  Phillippa  1.  licndra  and 
Miss  I-xiraine  P>lumenstock,  reporters. 
M  iss  Mary  Cranley  is  proofreader.  Miss 
Marie  Brnnk  is  accountant  and  the  lino¬ 
type  machines  are  run  by  Misses  Jessie 
Dean.  Paulina  Rorski  and  Varda  Olson. 

G.  C  Wing  has  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  with  .Mr.  Sutherland  devot¬ 
ing  his  time  principally  as  news  editor. 


Many  newspapers  have  paid  more 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
than  the  law  requires.  Probably  I 
can  help  you  if  you  are  not  sure 
that  you  paid  the  correct  amount. 
I  have  helped  others. 


CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newspaper  consolidation  wa 
have  effected  in  recent  yeara  haa 
worked  out  greater  strength  and  profit 
than  we  predicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  it  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Proper Uee 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


MEN  WANTED 

To  fill  positions  of  responsibility  at 
good  salaries  with  Southern  dailies  in 
their 

R'eportorial,  Editorial 

and  Advertising  Dep’ts. 

Write 

SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS’ 
EXCHANGE,  INC, 

Newspaper  Properties 
Printing  Equipment 
P.  O.  Box  1597  Richmond,  Va. 

VVANT’ED  TO  BUY-Goss  Comet. 
State  condition,  price,  terms  and 
probable  date  of  delivery  in  first 
letter. 


Sherman  Democrats  Electa  Officers 

Si!KR.M.\.N,  Te.x  —  1  lie  stockholders  of 
the  Sherman  Democrat  Publishing  Com-, 
pany  elected  the  following  directors  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  Sherman :  R.  L, 
Heflin,  Jr.;  H.  J.  Stinnett,  Jr.;  A.  G. 
Hopkins,  Rowan  Mills,  Paul  Smith, 
E.  C.  Hunter,  K.  K.  Hooper,  E.  I.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Jake  Ekstein,  H.  W.  Head,  Tom 
E.  Hopson,  S'.  C.  Swain,  Tom  Bass, 
Dero  Austin,  C.  R.  Xail,  Abe  Marks, 
Dr.  O.  C.  .-Xhlers  and  W.  \V.  Rodgers. 
The  directors  elected  officers  as  follows ; 
Rowan  Mills,  president ;  K.  K.  Hooper, 
first  vice-president;  R.  L.  Heflin,  Jr., 
second  vice-president ;  A.  G.  Hopkins, 
.secretary,  and  H.  G.  Stinnett,  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer.  K.  K.  Hooper  was  elected  editor 
and  general  manager. 


Joumaliam  School  for  China 

Coi.i'MBiA,  Mo. — China  will  have  a 
school  of  journalism,  modeled  on  that  of 
Missouri,  the  Giinese  Press  Conference, 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Canton  having 
appointed  a  committee  to  “establish  a 
school  of  journalism  modeled  upon  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  -Missouri,  I’.  S.  A."  A  large  number 
of  former  students  and  graduates  of  the 
Missouri  school  have  gone  to  the  Orient 
to  do  newspaper  work. 

Invites  Vacation  Letters 

Waco,  Te.x. — .\  “stunt”  being  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  .\'cws  Tribune  with  suc¬ 
cess  is  an  invitation  to  all  Wacoans  who 
are  on  a  vacation  to  write  the  paper  a 
“vacation  letter”  telling  of  the  places 
they  had  visited  or  were  visiting,  and 
which  they  enjoyed  most.  “Make  your 
letters  brief,  hut  write  as  frequently  a$ 
you  care  to.”  was  the  invitation  of  the 
Vacation  Editor. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21,  1920 


I  WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

1 


Publicity  and  Preaa  Agenta 


is  really  a  check  towards  the  progress  of  Chi¬ 
nese  journalism,  and  so  to  our  paper.” 


Teere  Haute,  Ind. 


KMII.  M.  SCHOI.Z, 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  At  the  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  Indianapolis,  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  at  one  department  session  on  the 
“‘press  agent”  and  ‘‘publicity.”  In  another 
there  were  many  publicity  men  attending  their 
departmental  sessions.  This  parallel  naturally 
is  interesting  and  has  stirred  up  a  great  bit 
of  curiosity. 

As  a  result,  may  we  ask  that  you  give  us 
your  definitions  of  these  expressions: 

1.  What  is  “publicity?” 

2.  What  is  a  “press  agent  ?” 

3.  Is  the  publicity  director  of  a  civic  or- 
-ganization  considered  a  “press  agent?” 

4.  Is  the  matter  he  furnishes  to  newspapers 
about  the  organization  and  its  movements  and 
work  “publicity  ?” 

5.  It  this  is  “publicity,”  what  would  you 
consider  “news”  as  it  affects  the  organization? 

6.  Our  idea  in  obtaining  a  general  answer 
to  these  questions  is  to  prepare  a  digest  for 
the  information  of  civic  organizations  of  the 
country.  Publicity  men  of  these  organizations 
believe  that  they  handle  “news”  rather  than 
“publicity.”  Many  take  the  stand  that  any 
article  they  give  to  the  newsj>aper  must  have 
a  “news”  value  in  the  eyes  or  the  editors.  It 
is  naturally  apparent  that  a  civic  organization 
cannot  herald  its  doings  exclusively  through 
paid  advertisements,  and  the  members  of  that 
organization  have  a  right  to  some  news  of  its 
work.  While  in  many  instances  this  has 
brought  about  the  publication  of  bulletins  by 
the  organizations,  newspapers  generally  still 
use  the  matter  provided  for  them.  We  are 
interested  with  others  in  knowing  whether  or 
not  this  is  “publicity”  and  if  the  writer  is  a 
“press  agent.”  The  undersigned,  with  others, 
has  his  own  personal  opinion  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  “news”  and  “publicity,”  but  will  ap¬ 
preciate  an  expression  from  your  institution. 

GREATER  TERRE  HAUTE  CI-UB. 

Wm.  R.  Sim.nons.  Director,  News  Bureau. 


Editorial  Note.  One — -“Publicity”  is  any¬ 
thing  that  advertises  a  product,  institution,  or¬ 
ganization  or  individual.  “Publicity”  is  a 
thing  done  or  material  created  for  the  ourpt.-se 
of  attracting  attention  to  a  product,  institution, 
organization  or  individual. 

Second — A  press  agent  is  any  person  doing 
those  things  i  r  creating  material  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  to  a  given  product,  institution,  organ¬ 
ization  or  individual  at  the  least  possible  cost 
to  the  benefiting  party,  parties  or  firm.  Inso¬ 
far  as  the  press  agent's  work  relates  to  the 
newspapers  it  is  his  business  to  yet  publicity 
free:  when  paid  publicity  is  desired  it  is 
handled  by  an  advertising  man. 

Three  -He  is  a  press  agent. 

Four^  -It  is  publicity. 

Fifth — Anything  that  has  hapiiened  is  news 
and  is  of  value  according  to  the  probable  in¬ 
terest  in  that  particular  happening;  if  it  calls 
attention  to  something  that  is  going  to  happen 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  interest  it  is  ‘‘pub¬ 
licity.” 

Six — The  news  value  of  publicity  on  a  given 
subject  depends  entirely  upon  the  policy  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  interest  of  its  readers 
in  that  subject  and  is  an  individual  problem 
for  each  editor  to  rule  on  in  each  case.  What 
is  news  for  one  cla-s  of  readers  might  not 
he  news  to  antSher  class.  The  entire  practice 
of  the  handout  is  wrong  and  works  an  injury 
on  newspapers,  newspaper  men  and  poor  but 
deserving  public  movements  that  cannot  afford 
to  have  publicity  prepared  for  them.  So  called 
bulletins  are  a  waste  of  money,  and  we  know 
better  results  could  lie  obtained  by  putting 
money  so  spent  into  newsjiafier  _  advertising 
space.  Any  organization  in  any  city  or  town 
in  America  where  a  newspaiier  is  published 
can  break  into  its  newspapers  by  making  news. 
When  an  organization  does  not  do  the  things 
that  make  newspapers  mention  it,  but  instead 
prepares  and  sends  publicity  to  its  editors 
that  organization  is  not  producing  news. 


Chinese  Paper  Market  “Excited” 

N Ew  York. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  You  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  following  information  which  I 
have  received  from  Shanghai: 

“The  newsprint  situation  in  Shanghai  is 
very  excited  of  its  daily  rise  in  price,  so  we 
are  in  a  very  difficult  position  with  present 
cost  of  paper  now. 

“For  new  order  of  cither  American  or  Nor¬ 
wegian  paper  we  have  to  pay  18  gold  cents 
per  pound,  and  even  we  are  threatened  by  its 
scarcity.  This  unexpected  newsprint  situation 


American  Representative, 

The  Shun  Pao  (Shanghai). 


Tobacco  Press  Agent  On  the  Job 

Aberdee.n,  S.  D.,  July  31,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  1  enclose  herewith 
a  little  contribution  in  your  campaign  against 
free  propaganda.  It  looks  as  though  these 
people  were  organizing  for  a  drive  which 
should  be  very  properly  directed  into  the 
advertising  columns. 

ABERDEEN  AMERICAN  AND  NEWS, 

.1.  II.  McKeever,  President. 

Editorial  Note. — Mr.  McKeever’s  enclosure 
is  a  letter  signed  by  Charles  Dushkind.  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tobacco  Merchants’  Association 
of  the  United  States,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  Mr.  McKeever  personally  and  to  the 
editor  of  the  .Xberdeen  News.  It  follows: 

“.\  word  of  explanation  of  this  letter: 

“Nowadays  few  men  in  public  life  have 
time  to  investigate,  [lersonally,  the  countless 
problems  presented  to  them  for  solution. 
Their  only  safe  recourse  is  to  specialists. 

“We  tobacco  merchants  believe  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  has  little  chance  of  becoming 
a  public  question — it  seems  too  firmly  fixed 
in  popular  affection  for  that.  But  if  it  should, 
we  believe  that  men  would  desire  to  judge  it 
fairly,  on  the  basis  of  fact  rather  than  hear¬ 
say.  And  aside  from  this,  there  are  many 
misconceptions  current  regarding  tobacco^the 
results,  often,  of  inspired  misinformation — 
which,  in  fairness  to  ourselves,  we  desire  to 
rrrrect. 

"We  conceive  it.  therefore,  as  of  jiossible 
service  to  you  if  we  send  you  from  time  to 
lime  authoritative  ilata  i  n  the  various  phases 
I  f  the  tobacco  industry,  which  eventually  will 
constitute  a  file  of  some  value  for  your  refer¬ 
ence  on  this  subject.  We  wish  we  might  dis¬ 
tribute  this  matter  broadcast  throughout  the 
land,  but  since  that  is  not  i>racticable  we  are 
endeavoring  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  vari¬ 
ous  leaders  of  cimmunity  thought. 

“May  we  make  it  clear  that  we  neither 
intend  nor  wish  to  prejudice  you,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  our  favor.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  tobacco  can  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and 
that  we  can  serve  our  industry  best  not  by 
subtle  argument  but  by  a  straightforward 
presentatii.-n  of  the  truth.  .\nd  as  this  asso¬ 
ciation  represents  the  industry  you  may  be 
sure  that  every  statement  we  make  will  be 
amply  supported. 

“We  hoi>e  *his  plan  will  meet  with  your  ap¬ 
proval,  and  if  in  subsequent  letters  we  fail 
to  cover  any  points  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested.  we  urge  you  to  call  on  us  for  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Let  Advertising  Year  Start  July  1 

Austin",  Tex.,  Aug.  5,  1920. 

To  Editor  iv  Publisher:  When  does  the 
newspaiier  advertising  year  begin? 

The  advertising  business  must  have  a  year 
of  its  own.  We  cannot  accept  the  calendar 
year. 

It  is  unfair  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
to  issue  rate  cards  at  all  sorts  of  periods. 

It  disturbs  relations  between  advertisers  and 
agencies,  upsets  schedules,  disarranges  sales 
plans  and  confuses  appropriations. 

Think  of  the  condition  in  an  agency  which 
has  gotten  an  appropriation  cn  the  basis  of 
a  long  list  of  papers,  made  up  from  current 
rate  cards,  and  then  to  be  confronted  with  a 


“Indispensable”  Is  What  Putnam 
If  eale  Thinks  of  The  Japan  Advertiser 

Following  Ls  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  recelred  by 
The  Japan  Advertiser: 

Peking.  June  11,  1920. 

"The  Japan  Advertiser  In  my  opinion  is  Indls- 
IR-n.sabIe  for  a  dally  study  nqt  only  of  the  Far 
Kastern  situation,  hut  of  the  influences  which  work 
uiHin  that  situation  from  Washington.  Izmdon,  New 
York  and  other  world  centers.  The  skilled  political 
student  neeit!  only  an  indication  in  a  telegram  or  a 
leading  article  to  measure  what  Is  coming;  he  will 
find  those  indications  In  greater  quantity  in  The 
Japan  Advertiser  than  in  any  other  newspaper  I 
know  of  in  Asia.”  PFTN.YM  WEALE. 

New  York  Office 
1  W.  34th  St. 

E:MIL  MAURICE  SCHOLZ, 

American  Editor  and  Representative 


THOUSANDS  OF  TONS  OF 
THOMPSON  SEEDLESS  GRAPES  AND  RAISINS 

within  a  few  miles  of  Marysville 
Trading  population  over  30,000 


It;  CALI  FD  R  N 


flood  of  new  rate  cards  before  the  new  adver¬ 
tising  actually  gets  under  way. 

The  agency  business  is  hard  enough  anyhow 
without  we  publishers  making  it  harder.  The 
agencies  and  publishers  should  decide  on  the 
beginning  of  an  advertising  year.  It  should 
be,  in  my  opinion,  July  1. 

l.et  every  newspaper  file  its  rate  cards  with 
the  agencies  not  later  than  June  1  of  each 
year  and  date  the  rate  cards  July  1  and  guar¬ 
antee  not  to  change  rates  before  January 
1  anyhow. 

It  is  not  good  business  to  have  rate  cards 
flouting  in  dated  every  mimth  in  the  year. 
I  want  my  fellow  publishers  to  agree  to  date 
their  rate  cards  July  1  of  each  year,  which 
will  give  the  agencies  plenty  of  time  to  make 
up  their  Fall  and  Winter  schedules  without 
disturbance. 

-Also  everybody  adopt  the  standard  rate 
card  form,  everybody  go  on  a  fiat  rate  basis. 

I  have  already  done  the  last  two  things. 

My  paper  mill  and  all  my  other  supply 
bouses  and  my  labor  unions  tell  me  1  have 
to  issue  a  new  rate  card  September  1,  but 
after  this  I  am  going  to  date  all  cards  of  the 
Austin  American,  July  1  of  every  year. 

AUSTIN  AMERICAN, 

Kendall  Brooks  Cresset, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Marietta  Journal  Also  Suspended 

Marietta,  Ohio,  Aug.  4,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publishesi:  In  your  issue  of 
July  31,  on  page  26,  you  publish  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  which  have  suspended  or  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  other  papers.  We  notice  that  you 
have  failed  to  include  in  this  list  the  Mari¬ 
etta  Tournal,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  Mari¬ 
etta  Times  on  January  19,  1920. 

THE  TIMES  CO., 

W.  r.  McKinney,  Manager, 


Vernon  Record  Increased  Capital 

Vernon,  Tex. — The  Nichols-Brown 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Vernon  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  amended  its  charter,  changing 
the  name  to  the  Vernon  Record  Com¬ 
pany  and  increasing  capital  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000. 


Enderis  Estate  to  Sisters 

Milwaukee. — The  will  of  Henry  W. 
Enderis,  late  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Freie  Presse  and  formerly  employed  on 


“Los  Anietes— The  lartest  city  in  the  Welt” 
IN 

LOS  ANGELES 

IT  IS  THE 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Government  Circulation  Statement 
April  1,  1*20 

134,686 


Dominates  the  Metropolis  of  the  West 
Representatlvei 

New  York  Chitngo 

Letter  I.  Clarhh  G.  Logan  Payne  Co. 

604  Tlnet  BIH-  432  Marqiotto  BI4g. 


THE 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica 


J 


^^Includes  Every  Family 
in  the  Church” 

So  writes  our  subscription  agent  from 
a  church  in  upper  New  York  State. 
An  exceptional  case,  to  be  sure,  but 
significant  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
paper  is  read  weekly  by  the  earnest 
supporters  of  our  denomination. 

Our  is  the  oldest  religious  paper  in 
the  country,  the  only  one  of  our  de¬ 
nomination. 

2t  Cents  par  Agate  Line 

The  Congregationalist 

_  14  Beacon  St.  Boston 


Milwaukee  German-language  news¬ 
papers.  provides  that  the  income  from 
the  estate  shall  be  enjoyed  by  two  sis¬ 
ters,  the  Misses  Julie  C.  and  Dorothy 
Enderis,  as  long  as  they  remain  single. 
If  either  marries  or  dies  the  income 
from  her  share  will  be  divided  between 
the  other  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Keck,  another 
sister. 

You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 


The  True  News 
FIRST 


Always  -Accurately 


International  News  Service 
World  Bldg.  New  York 


PRESTIGE 

The  standing  of  yoar  newipaper  in  your 
city  is  measured  directly  by  the  extent  of 
your  service  to  your  readers.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  news — sometimes  only 
slight  differences  in  editorial  opinions. 
The  service  to  your  readers  is  largely  s 
matter  of  entertainment  and  information, 
aside  from  the  news. 

On  this  principle,  the  service  of  The 
Associated  Newspapers  has  been  built. 
The  association  hel(>s  every  member  to  a 
better  standing  in  its  community. 

Write  or  wire  for  ratae. 

The  Associated  Newspapers 

17B  Broadway  Now  York 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  SO 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  Uiat  for 
the  money  expended  tiie  results 
produced  by  the  WasUngton 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Westam  Beprastntatlva,  I.  1.  Lata, 
nrst  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  (jhleago,  IIL 
BRStem  BepreaentatlTS,  Dan  A.  OwroU, 
Trlbons  Bldg.,  Msw  York,  M.  T. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

The  Market  of  Buffalo  is  profitable 
and  may  be  economically  cultivated. 
60%  of  every  industry  in  the  United 
States  have  representative  factories  lo¬ 
cated  within  Buffalo  City  Limits. 

This  wonderful  diversity  of  Industry 
insures  a  steady  and  lucrative  market. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  Covers  Buffalo 

E.  H.  BUTLER,  Publisher 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Representativao 
Marbridgo  Bldg.,  New  York 
Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sudsy 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

PotoigB  Advsrlleteg  ■nsrssfHvss 

Metropolitan  Tower,  Peoplos’  Gas  WUg. 
I.  A.  KLEIN  JOHN  GLAML 

New  York.  Ckbego. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21,  1920 


New  York  State 


If  you  could  get  away  from  your  office,  away 
from  your  city,  away  from  your  surroundings;  if 
you  could  place  yourself  in  the  other  fellow’s  shoes ; 
if  you  could  remember  your  younger  life  back 
home,  you  might  get  another  slant  on  things, — a 
slant  which  would  do  you  a  lot  of  good  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way. 

You  have  learned  to  look  at  life  in  a  big  way — 
to  figure  big  deals,  and  perhaps  in  so  doing  you 
have  lost  your  perspective. 

Big  things  are  all  right,  of  course;  but  big  things 
in  business  are  merely  a  lot  of  little  things  gathered 
together. 

Perhaps,  if  you  live  in  New  York  City,  you  may 
look  at  Newburgh,  for  instance,  as  a  landing  place 
for  boats.  You  may  think  of  Poughkeepsie  as  the 
home  of  a  female  seminary.  Mayhap  you  imagine 
Albany  as  the  place  where  the  politicians  fore¬ 
gather  now  and  then. 

Schenectady  rnay  look  like  a  funny  name;  Troy 
as  a  collar  factory. 

But  if  you  will  get  down  out  of  the  clouds;  if  you 
will  really  know  about  these  places,  and  dozens  of 
other  places,  you  will  realize  that  they  are  cities  of 


great  importance — cities  that  have  huge  possibili¬ 
ties  for  you. 

Each  one  being  a  separate  community,  has  local 
pride,  local  interests,  local  institutions,  and  local 
daily  newspapers. 

These  local  daily  newspapers  keep  the  local 
people  supplied  with  news  daily. 

They  tell  what  is  happening  everywhere  and 
they  are  the  guide  posts,  directing  people  where  to 
go  to  buy  what  they  buy. 

The  local  merchants  in  Newburgh,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  and  other  places, 
being  so  close  to  New  York,  must  keep  their  stocks 
up  to  date,  or  lose  the  trade.  They  are  up  to  the 
very  last  minute  in  everything — and  they  are  the 
distributors. 

They  can,  and  generally  do,  make  your  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  By  enlisting  them  on  your  side — 
by  working  with  them,  rather  than  against  them — 
you  get  much  further  in  your  selling  campaign. 

Cooperate  with  local  dealers,  in  local  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  get  local  business. 

National  business  is  merely  local  business  mul¬ 
tiplied. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

(M) 

30,143 

.08 

.08 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.... 

..(S) 

40,880 

.10 

.10 

Auburn  Citizen  . . 

.(E) 

7,304 

.035 

.035 

♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

•(E) 

49,997 

.20 

.20 

♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

(S) 

67,691 

.20 

.20 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . 

.(E) 

57,991 

.15 

.15 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union . 

(S) 

57,399 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer. .  .(M&E) 

85,794 

.22 

.18 

Buffalo  Courier  . . 

(S) 

115,976 

27 

.22 

♦Buffalo  Evening  News . 

.(E) 

93,597 

.18 

.18 

Buffalo  Evening  Times . 

.(E) 

70,263 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times . 

.(S) 

75,008 

.15 

.15 

Corning  Evening  Leader . • 

•(E) 

7,564 

.04 

.04 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  . 

.(E) 

23,731 

.08 

.07 

tGlens  Falls  Post-Star . 

(M) 

8,000 

.03 

.03 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican. . . 

.(E) 

6,259 

.03 

.03 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald . 

(M) 

6,001 

.03 

.03 

Ithaca  Joumjfl-News . 

.(E) 

6,989 

.035 

.035 

Jamestown  Morning  Post. . 

,(M) 

9,194 

.05 

.03 

♦Lockport  Union  Sun  and  Journal. 

.(E) 

7,686 

.035 

.03 

♦Middletown  Times-Press  . 

.(E) 

5,635 

.04 

.03 

♦Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . 

.(E) 

7,0t)8 

.03 

.03 

Newburgh  News  and  Journal . 

.(E) 

10,845 

.05 

.05 

New  York  American . 

(M) 

291,840 

.60 

.60 

New  York  American . 

.(S) 

949,450 

1.25 

1.25 

♦New  York  Globe.  . 

•(E) 

179,192 

.40 

.40 

New  York  Evening  Journal . 

.(E) 

712,778 

1.25 

1.25 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦New  York  Post . . 

.(E) 

33,813 

.25 

.20 

♦The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald.. 

,(M)  212,020 

.48 

.42 

♦The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald.. 

,.(S)  234,398 

.48 

.42 

♦New  York  Sun  . 

.(E)  206,454 

.48 

.42 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph. . . . 

.(M) 

52,247 

.25 

.175 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph. . . . 

..(S) 

56,890 

.35 

.315 

New  York  Times . . 

.(M)  327,275 

.60 

.582 

New  York  Times . 

..(S)  499,924 

.60 

.582 

New  York  Tribune _ ... 

.(M) 

120,243 

.37 

.33 

New  York  Tribune . . . 

.  (S) 

114,861 

.37 

.33 

New  York  World . 

.(M)  343,053 

.60 

.58 

New  York  World .  . 

••(S) 

581,965 

.60 

.58 

New  York  World . . 

•(E) 

366,503 

.60 

.58- 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette . . . 

.(E) 

13222 

.04 

.04 

Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise.. 

.(E) 

10,182 

.035 

.035 

♦Rochester  Herald  V. . 

.(M) 

27,288 

.07 

.07 

♦Rochester  Times-Union  . 

(E) 

65,575 

.20 

.18 

Schenectady  Union-Star . 

.(E) 

15,225 

.06 

.05 

tStaten  Island  Daily  Advance . 

.(E) 

6,000 

.04 

.03 

Syracuse  Journal . . 

(E) 

45,875 

.09 

.09 

Troy  Record... . (M&E) 

23,188 

.05 

.05 

Utica  Daily  Press . ......; . 

.(M) 

20,678 

.05 

.045 

Yonkers  Daily  News . 

.(E) 

3,830 

.03 

.025 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
*A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21 1  1920 


For  many  years  advertisers  and  advertising  agents  have  been  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  Flat  Rate  by  all  newspapers. 

In  many  cases  local  conditions  have  made  it  impossible  for  newspapers 
to  make  the  adjustment  without  disrupting  their  business. 

For  instance,  in  New  York,  where  under  old  conditions  the  lowest  rate 
for  the  standing  card  and  later  for  largest  volume  was 
extended,  adoption  of  the  flat  rate  has 
been  difficult. 

The  New  York  Globe 

On  August  1,  1920,  went  to  the  Flat  Rate  basis, 
establishing  40  cents  a  line  with  10  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count  for  full  evening  copy,  with  17  per  cent,  agent’s 
commission,  and  2  per  cent,  cash  discount. 


In  effect,  this  produced  a  slight  increase  to  customers  who  in  the  past 
have  enjoyed  liberal  discounts  for  volume  of  space,  and 
decided  modifications  in  rate  to  the  great 
mass  of  users  of  smaller  space. 

In  the  present  print  paper  shortage  The  Globe  decided  that  now  was 
the  time  to  risk  temporary  loss  in  establishing  its  business 

on  a  sounder  basis. 


Old  Rate 

A  2,500-LINE  CONTRACT 

49c  A  Line 


New  Rate 

REGARDLESS  OF  SPACE 

But  with  full  copy 


30c 


A  Line 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


The  New  York  Globe 


170,000 
A  Day 


JASON  ROGERS,  PUBUSHER 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


The  OldesiRcSlis/iersand Advertisersjoumal tnAmertat' 
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Space-Buyers’  Chart  and  Market  Survey  of  the 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


(WASHINGTON,  OREGON,  IDAHO  AND  VICTORIA,  B.  C.) 


Second  Section 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1920 


Pages  I  to  XL 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LEADS  ALL  THE  WORLD 

IN  GREAT  BASIC  INDUSTRIES 

Two  and  a  Half  Million  Pe<^le  of  Three  States  Contributing  Over  a  Billion  Dollars  Worth  of  Raw 
Materials  a  Year — Teeming  Harbors,  Booming  Cities,  Magically  Productive 

Lands,  Forests,  Mines  and  Fisheries 


rpHE  outstanding  ittipor- 
t  a  n  c  e  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  embracing 
Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho,  is  reflect*  d  in  the 
fact  that  these  tj^re  states 
already  contriI)rute  annually 
over  a  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  raw  materials  in 
supplying  the  elemental 
wants  of  mankind,  food, 
jhelter  and  clothing. 

There  '  are  2,500,000 
people  im  these  states,  ten 
for  ey^  square  mile.  This 
iection’s  250,000  square 
miles  represent  an  area 
-  greater  than  the  combined 
greas  of  New  York,  Penn- 
felvania.  New  Jersey, 

^hio,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maryland. 

This  great  area  em¬ 
braces  one-half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  standing  timber  anti 
one-third  of  all  its  water 
power,  takes  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  biggest  ship-building 
industry,  includes  the 
world’s  leading  fisheries 
port  and  largest  fishcaii- 
iiing  plants ;  contains  the 
world's  biggest  saw  mill 
center  and  largest  shingle 
manufacturing  industry, 

and  produces  the  world’s  _ 

finest  masts  and  spars. 

It  has  the  country’s  greatest  lead 
mines,  its  largest  body  of  white  pine  tim¬ 
ber,  its  highest  irrigation  dam,  and  most 
extensive  irrigation  projects;  produces 
76  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  boxed  apples, 
one-seventh  of  its  pears,  a  third  of  all  its 
commercial  apples,  one-eighth  of  its 
lambs  and  mutton,  one-seventh  of  its 
wool  and  as  high  as  one-eighth  of  its  an¬ 
nual  output  of  wheat. 

At  least  three  of  its  harbors  would 
each  by  itself  ride  the  navies  of  the 
world. 

In  Seattle,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
the  largest  commercial  cargo  pier  in  the 
United  States ;  one  now  being  built  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Here,  too,  is  the  nation’s  leading  port 


‘BUCKING”  SPRUCE  FOR  AIRPLANES  IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


for  the  importation  of  vegetable  oils, 
crude  rubber,  raw  silk,  tin,  hemp  and  a 
wide  variety  of  Oriental  products. 

Passengers  arriving  and  departing 
from  Seattle  by  w'ater  lines  in  1918  num¬ 
bered  4,702,336. 

Washington’s  custom’s  district  was  sec¬ 
ond  to  New  York  in  1918  in  value  of 
foreign  trade;  the  amazing  total  being 
$597,180,914. 

The  total  water-borne  commerce  of 
Seattle  alone  in  1919  reached  $750,079,009, 
a  gain  of  $150,488,054  over  1918. 

Rut  this  is  not  the  only  great  harbor 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Tacoma  has  what  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  five  great  harbors  of  the  world, 
and  during  the  past  year  26,790  vessels. 


representing  approximately  8,000,000  tons 
entered  and  departed  from  this  port. 

Its  exports  and  imports  for  1919  aggre¬ 
gated  $251,344,342. 

Portland  has  the  finest  fresh  water 
harbor  from  Mexican  to  Alaskan  waters, 
located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Willam¬ 
ette  and  the  Columbia  rivers,  the  latter 
the  second  largest  river  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Port  of  Portland  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  spent  $30,000,000  in  per¬ 
fecting  harbor  facilities  there,  and  the 
greatest  steamers  afloat  may  enter  the 
Columbia  river  in  perfect  safety. 

Idaho,  though  an  inland  state,  is  also 
in  touch  with  world  markets  through  the 
Celile  canal  in  the  Columbia  river,  con¬ 


structed  at  a  cost  of 
$7,000,000  and  giving  the 
Gem  state  a  water  route  to 
the  sea  for  its  varied  pro¬ 
ducts.  ; 

With  wonderfql  harbor 
facilities  linked  with  a 
huge  lumber  industry  and 
great  mines,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  a  combin¬ 
ation  which,  keyed  to  high 
pitch  by  the  nation’s  needs 
during  the  war,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  mighty  ship¬ 
building  activity.  Puget 
Sound,  Willapa  Harbor 
and  Grays  Harbor  along 
the  Columbia  have  seen 
ship-building  expansion  on 
a  huge  scale. 

The  Oregon  and  Port¬ 
land  district  exceed  any 
other  district  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of 
ships  in  the  three  years 
ending  June  1,  1919,  com¬ 
pleting  73  steel  and  162 
wooden  vessels. 

Seattle  built  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  government  20 
per  cent  of  all  merchant 
vessels  built  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war. 

Tacoma  has  one  of  the 
biggest  atid  most  complete 
steel  shipbuilding  plants 
in  the  country. 

-  Out  of  Pacific  North¬ 
west  harbors  ships  oper¬ 
ate  to  Alaska,  Vladivostok,  Yokahoma, 
Shanghai,  Flong  Kong,  Manchuria,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Singapore,  and  Calcutta,  to  Ha¬ 
waii  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  to  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  the  Atlantic  Coa.st  cities  and  to 
Europe. 

The  Pacific  Northwest’s  commerce  in 
1919  was  with  Canada,  Mexico,  Nicar- 
augua,  Gautemala,  Panama,  Cuba,  Bar- 
badoes,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  China,  Japan,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  India,  Siam,  Korea,  Aden,  Persia, 
East  Indies,  Philippines,  Australia.  Tas- 
(Continued  on  page  III) 


THE  PROSPEROUS  TRADING  AREAS  OF  WASHINGTON’S  PROGRESSIVE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CENTERS 


FBINCIPAL  IMPOSTS  TO  TACOMA  FOE 
THE  YEAB  1919. 

Quantity  Value 
10,708  tom  $1,269,884 

7.864  tons  4,760,285 
9,789  tone  626,686 
1,846  tom  1,145,052 
6,814  tone  924,622 
8,535  tons  7,385,820 
1,228  tons  227^064 
1,055  tons  1,192,057 
1,680  tons  221,240 
1,128  tons  498,720 

), 

4,409  tons  8,994,523 

1.865  tons  873,007 
-2,726  tons  201.817 

1,597  tons  1,811,574 
14,486  tons  1,925,205 
41,809  tons  18,819,287 
249,311  tom  25,997,576 
81,750  tons  1,585,190 
161,784  pkgs.  8,968.858 
5,679  tons  9,052,827 
8,625  tons  17,850,880 
1,829  tons  8,181,181 
1,704  tons  542,726 
81  tons  84,976 
1,249,916  tons  28,144,111 
17,488  tons  1,186,545 


OREGON  POPULATION 
INCREASED  110,520 


Beans  . 

Hides,  all  kinds - 

Nitrates  . 

Zgg  products  . 

Copra  . 

Tobacco  . 

Peanuts  . 

Wool  . 

Rice  . . 

Hemp  . 

Braids,  straw,  hemp, 

chip  . 

Fish,  fresh  . 

Fish,  cured  . 

Cotton  coods . 

Mattings  and  rugs. 
Commercial  oils  . . 

Copper  ore  . 

Paper  . 

Tea  . 

Rubber  . 

Silk  . 

Tin  slabs  . 

Walnuts  . 

Albumen  . 

General  cargo  . . .  .  1 
Porcelain  . 


WASHINGTON.  — The  Census 
Bureau  has  announced  the 
following  1920  population  figures: 
State  of  Oregon,  783,285. ' 
Increase  since  1910:  110,520,  or 
16.4  per  cent. 


iipwartk  of  13,380,()(X)  acres  actually  un¬ 
der  the  plow. 

The  soil  of  these  farms  is  so  fertile, 
irrigation  so  efTcctive,  and  crop  failures 
so  rare  that  the  10-ycar  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  the  I’acilic  Northwest  is  23.1 
hushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  14.7 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  States ;  of 
oats  42.7  as  against  36.2;  of  barley  36.3 
as  against  2.S.1  and  of  rye,  18.5  as  com¬ 
pared  with  16.1. 

The  10-year  average  yield  of  hay  in 
the  Pacific  Northwe.st  is  2.41  tons  per 
acre;  that  of  the  country’  at  large,  1.45 
tons. 

The  comparison  for  potatoes  is  cciually 
striking;  year  in  and  year  out  during 
the  past  decade,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
potato  grower  has  received  $1,660  more 
cash  each  year  from  every  hundred  acres 
planted  to  potatoes  than  the  average  re¬ 
turns  from  an  equal  acreage  throughout 
the  Ignited  States.  ,  . 

In  1919  the  Pacific  Northwest  pro¬ 
duced  79,300,000  hushels  of  wheat  valued 
at  $167,608,(XX) ;  46,267  hushels  of  other 
cereals,  valued  at  $51,840,0(K) ;  16,880,000 
hushels  of  potatoes  worth  in  the  autumn 
$35,011,000;  4,983,000  tons  of  liay  worth 
$107,321,(X)0  ;  26,991,000  ho.xes  of  apples 
worth  $42,125,400. 

January  1,  1920,  this  district  had  6,963,- 
(KK)  sheep,  worth  $()9,978.(X)0  ;  793,000 
hogs,  worth  $16,256,000;  1,.543,(XX)  stock 
cattle,  valued  at  $69, 444, (XX) ;  588,(XX) 
dairy  cattle,  worth  $50,216, (XX);  and 
855.(XK)  horses,  worth  $72,636,000. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  become  one 
of  the  great  .seed  producing  areas  of  the 
country;  its  mild  climate,  availability  of 
of  moisture,  and  freedom  from  many 
of  the  pests  of  older  districts  favoring 
(Continued  on  VI) 


PRINCIPAI.  EXPORTS  FROM  TACOM/, 
FOR  1919. 

Quantity  Value 
3,032  tons  $1,516,729 
19,712  tons  9,073,808 
25,832  tons  17,103,904 
..  105.301  tons  11.466,780 
. .2,597,185  bbls,  27,464,703 
25,263  tons  11,838,352 
21,808  tons  693,105 
8,052  tons  1,881,932 
1,909  tons  1.768,953 
10,734  tons  8,947,423 
149,950,000  ft.  4,198,306 
28,192  tons  2,147,583 
..  271,632  tons  27,252,651 


Sewing  machines 

Machinery  . 

Cotton  . 

Iron  and  steel. . 

Flour  . 

Copper  ingots  . . 
Box  shooks  .... 
Elec,  machinery 

Tobacco  . 

Cigarettes  . 

Lumber  . 

Paper  and  pulp. . 
General  cargo  . 


GREAT  BASIC  INDUSTRIES  IN 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

(Continued  from  page  I) 


mania,  New  Zealand,  Oceana,  Africa, 
and  Egypt. 

Feeding  and  supporting  this  far-flung 
commerce  are  the  vast  basic  industries 
of  the  Pacific  Nortliwcst.  Of  these  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  most  important. 

Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  have 


PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OF  OREGON,  1914 
(By  Counties). 

Tl.  full  cash 

County  Popu-  value  tax-  Per  capita 

lation  able  property  wealth 

Baker  .  20,375  $31,786,916.98  $1,560.00 

Benton  .  13,245  17,763,035.52  1,341.00 

Clackamas  ...  36,819  50.394,292.78  1,369.00 

Clatsop  .  17,273  25,072,664.09  2,030.00 

Columbia  _  12,206  21,740,896.81  1,781.00 

Coos  .  21,001  29,592,196.89  1,409.00 

Crook  .  17,199  21,821,958.49  1.268.00 

Curry  .  2,628  5,485,380.83  2,078.00 

Douglas  .  22,872  88,652,950.85  1,690.00 

Gilliam .  8,815  18,109,241.88  8,436.00 

Grant  .  6,645  10,425,463.67  1,569.00 

Harney .  4,436  12,860,144.76  2,786.00 

Hood  River..  7,815  15,038,129.68  1,928.00 

Jackson  .  27,144  43,833,189,16  1,615.00 

Josephine  ....  8.785  12,797,463.34  1,456.00 

Klamath  _  11,867  21,814.813.52  1,912.00 

Lake  .  5,113  12,802,363.29  2,503.00 

Late  .  37,360  55,384,022.42  1.481.00 

Lincoln  .  6,702  10,819,526.95  1.614.00 

Linn  .  25,685  44,703,692.72  1,744.00 

Malheur  .  13,913  17,977,220.96  1,292.00 

Marion  .  46,919  62,390,592.16  1,329.00 

Morrow  .  4,494  14,145,664.76  8,295.00 

Hultnionah  .  287,183  532,602.013.76  1,921,00 

Folk  .  16,159  25,552,247.76  1,581.00 

Sherman  _  4,207  12.796.653.47  3,042.00 

Tillamook  .  . .  7,757  28.510,042.77  8,081.00 

Umatilla  _  23,270  61,552,892.89  2,645.00 

Union  .  27.882  29,023,037.39  1.623.00 

Wallowa  _  9,536  16,592,898.98  1,740.00 

Wasco  .  18,694  23,455,849.90  1,264.00 

Washington  .  23,270  40,344,071.01  1,734.00 

Wheeler  ....  2.872  5,745,330.89  2,000.00 

Yamhill  .  21,148  31,213,126.21  1,476.00 


Fluming  logs  by  gravity  in  the  white  pine  forests  of  Washington 
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Pacific  Northwest  E 


Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon  yield  each  year  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  nation’s  wheat,  one-third  of  its  commercial  apples,  three-fourths  of 
its  boxed  apples,  one-seventh  of  its  pears,  one-twentieth  of  its  hay  and  potatoes, 
one-seventh  of  its  wool  and  one-eighth  of  its  lamb  and  mutton,  their  annual  pro¬ 
duction  from  all  branches  of  agriculture  exceeding  $800,000,000. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio,  comprising  The  Washington  Farmer, 
The  Idaho  Farmer,  and  the  Oregon  Farmer,  answers  the  need  of  the 
farmers  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oreg  )n  for  publications  which  deal  thoroughly 
and  intimately  with  their  special  interest?,  local  activities,  and  peculiar  farming 
problems.  Each  of  these  state  farm  wee’clies  has  a  separate  editorial  staff  cover¬ 
ing  its  own  exclusive  field  in  addition  to  ‘he  central  organization  in  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  office.  The  complete,  accurate,  localized  service  rendered  its  readers  by 
the  Trio  has  resulted  in  a  net,  paid-in-advance  circulation  for  The  Washington 
Farmer,  The  Idaho  Farmer,  and  the  Oregon  Farmer  of  more  than  100,000  copies 
each  issue.  Detailed  figures  are  given  he  ewith. 

How  completely  The  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio  dominates  its  field  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  these  three  state  fam  weeklies  have  more  than  double  the 
paid  in  advance  circulation  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon  of  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  medium  regardless  of  where  pub'ished. 

This  sweeping  supremacy  in  circula'ion  is  matched  by  a  like  supremacy  in 
volume  of  advertising  carried.  The  thr^e  state  farm  weeklies  composing  The 
Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio  show  an  average  lead  for  1919  of  249,901  lines  of 
advertising  over  their  nearest  competitor,  while  their  average  gain  is  165  per  cent 
greater.  The  detailed  figures  are  given  below  as  compiled  and  checked  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Record  Company.  They  show  convincingly  in  what  degree  advertisers 
are  depending  on  The  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio  to  reach  the  highly  prosperous 
farmers,  fruit  growers,  stock  breeders,  ard  dairymen  of  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Oregon.  , 


Total  Lines  of  Advertising  Carried  in  Past  Two  Years 

1918  1919 

The  Washington  Farmer . 4.56,866  682.968 

The  Oregon  Farmer  . .552,.5.55  5^)0.429 

The  Idaho  Farmer . 408,2.55  62.5.708 

Nearest  Competitor  . • . 294,483  382,467 


Charts  have  recently  been  prepared  by  The  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio  showing  just  where 
and  in  what  quantities  the  principal  farm  products  of  Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Charts  dealing  with  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested  will  be 
gladly  sent  on  request. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio 


Advertising  Representatives 

S.  E.  LEITH.. 5th  Are.  Bldg,,  New  York  R.  R,  RING. ..  .Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolia 

NED  COSTELLO. .  .Steger  Bldg,,  Chicago  O.  S.  CLARK . Central  Bldg,,  Beattie 

C.  A.  OOUR.Olobe  Dem.  Bldg,  St.  Lonis  LEWIS  W.  CLARK. Stock  Ex.  Big.,  Portl'd 
M.  C.  HOLMAN ...  118  Market.  San  Fran.  R.  W.  FELTON . Yatea  Bldg.,  Boiie 
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Net  Paid  in  Advance  Circulation  by  Counties,  April  1,  1920 


THE  WASHINGTON  FARMER 


drcula- 

Cnunty  tion 

nallam  . 

Taffenon  . 

Pacific  . 

Wahkiakum  . 

San  Juan  .  237 

Island  . .  385 

Kitsap  .  736 

Mason  .  368 

Pierce  .  2.072 

Thurston  .  796 

Lewis  .  1,085 

Cowlitz  .  604 

Clarke  .  782 

Skamania  .  ^01 

Whatcom  .  1,356 

Skagit  .  J.327 

Snohomish  .  1,466 

King  .  2,312 


Circula- 

County  tion 

Chelan  .  1,212 

Stevens  .  2,198 

Kittitas  . . . ; .  889 

Yakima  .  8,288 

Klickitat  .  988 

Okanogan  .  1,748 

Douglas  .  806 

Grant  .  955 

Benton  .  1,000 

Ferry  .  605 

Lincoln  .  2,028 

Adams  .  872 

Franklin  .  886 

Walla  Walla  .  1.279 

Pend  Oreille  .  660 

Spokane .  6,863 

l^itman  .  8,651 

Garfield  .  668 

Columbia  .  691 

Asotin  .  673 


A'l  Washington  . 62,568 

Scattering  .  1,813 


Total  Circulation  Washington  Farmer.  .  .  .44,361 


•oa« 

THE  IDAHO  FARMER 


Circula* 

County  tion 

Boundary  .  8T2 

Bonner  .  773 

Kootenai  .  1,081 

Benewah  .  382 

Shoshone  .  266 

Latah  .  1,887 

Clearwater  .  380 

Mez  Fierce  .  1,007 

Lewis  .  716 

Idaho  .  1,207 

Adams  .  286 

Valley  .  179 

Washington  .  763 

Lemhi  .  589 

Fayette  .  539 

Gem  .  606 

Boise  .  82 

Custer  .  .  .  169 

Canyon  .  1,591 

Ada  .  1,376 

Caribou  .  101 


„  Oircula- 

County  tion 

Elmore  .  231 

Camas  . 160 

Blaine  .  172 

Butte  .  228 

Fremont  .  5gg 

Jefferson  . 

Madison  .  412 

Teton  .  274 

Owyhee  . .  IgO 

Gooding  .  534 

Lincoln  .  277 

Hinnidoka  .  459 

Twin  Falls  .  1,409 

Cassia  . 497 

Bingham  .  7O4 

Bonneville  .  650 

Power  .  442 

Oneida  .  492 

Bannock  .  640 

Franklin  .  210 

Bear  Lake  . 422 


All  Idaho  . 24.072 

Montana  .  4,041 

Scattering  .  4,055 


Total  Circulation  Idaho  Farmer . 32,168 

THE  OREGON  FARMER 


Circula-  Circula- 

County  tion  County  tion 

Clatsop  .  212  Hood  Biver  .  389 

Columbia  .  856  Wasoo  .  719 

Tillamook  .  619  leffenon  .  244 

Washington  .  1,709  Deschutes  .  355 

Multnomah  .  1,868  Klamath  .  121 

Yamhill  .  1,297  Lake  .  84 

Polk  .  628  Sherman  .  194 

Lincoln  .  346  Gilliam  .  162 

Benton  .  529  Wheeler  .  105 

Lane  .  1,566  Crook  .  213 

Douglas  .  958  Gmatilla  .  1,676 

Coos  .  633  Morrow  .  484 

Curry  .  102  Grant  .  292 

Josephine  .  272  Harvey  .  898 

Jackson  .  615  Union  .  1,843 

Clackamas  .  1,361  Wailowa  .  1,089 

Marion  .  1,983  Baker  .  702 

linn  .  1,324  Malheur  .  978 

’  All  Oregon  . 25,001 

Scattering  .  1,453 

Total  Circulation  Oregon 

Farmer,  26,454 


GRAND 

TOTAL 

(For  All 
Three  Papers  ) 

102,983 


PuUtsk«d  By 

Hie  Cewles  Ce., 

S^POMNM,  WASmNCrtKN^ 
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GREAT  BASIC  INDUSTRIES 
IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

(Conliitun'd  from  Page  III) 


the  productions  of  peas,  beans,  sugar 
beets,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  many  other  val¬ 
uable  seeds. 

Idaho  and  Oregon  together  yield  one- 
eleventh  of  the  nation’s  output  of  clover 
seed ;  while  Washington  and  Idaho  are 
supplying  pea  seed  for  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Pacific  Northwest’s 
production  of  seed  in  1919  reached  38,- 
922.000  pounds. 

The  mild  climate  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  combined  with  its  deposits 
of  volcanic  ash,  loam,  and  other  pro¬ 
ductive  soils  to  which  moisture  can  be 
applied  on  the  day  and  hour  when  it  is 
most  needed,  makes  this  district  a  mar¬ 
velous  fruit  producing  area,  maturing  to 
perfection  not  only  apples  but  cherries, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  apricots, 
lierries  and'grapes. 

The  Pacific  Northwest’s  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  live 
stock  and  dairy  produce  is  now  worth 
ov’er  $800,000,0(X)  at  the  farm  gate. 

Tremendous  value  is  added  to  these 
farm  products  by  fruit  and  vegetable 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY,  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  VAN  HORN,  BUTTE 


canneries,  sugar  beet  factories,  milk  con-  woolen  mills  and  packing  plants ;  one  or 
denseries,  cheese  factories,  flour  and  more  of  each  are  to  be  found  in  every 
cereal  mills,  cider  and  vinegar  works,  part  of  this  territory. 


PAPER  AND  PULP  MILLS,  OREGON  CITY,  OREGON 


CITY  OF  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  AND  MT.  HOOD  IN  THE  DISTANCE 


Products  like  the  west  coast’s  famous 
Loganlierry  juice  belong  distinctively  to 
this  field.  Idaho  has  six  sugar  beet  fac¬ 
tories,  producing  upwards  of  50,000,000 
pounds  of  refined  sugar  annually. 

Idaho’s  fruit  and  vegetable  plants  turn 
out  products  valued  at  $591,000,  annually. 

The  1914  industrial  census  showed  18 
plants  in  Washington  engaged  in  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables,  12  manufacturing 
pickles,  preserves  and  sauces. 

There  are  256  dryers  in  Clarke  County 
alone  where  much  of  the  state’s  plums 
and  prunes  are  grown. 

Of  dried  prunes  Oregon  produces 
28,000,000  pounds  each  year. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
the  total  production  of  milk  and  cream 
for  the  state  of  Washington  was  valued 
at  $7,100,000,  representing  12,044,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  and  3,124,000  gallons  of 
cream. 

During  this  same  period  the  state’s 
creameries  used  14,931,285  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat,  valued  at  $5,500,540,  of  which 
1.374,880  pounds  was  exported.  Cheese 
factories  and  milk  condenseries  usea 
178,162,876  pounds  of  whole  milk,  pro¬ 
ducing  1,896,829  cases  of  condensed  milk, 
valued  at  $6,252,893,  of  which  1,444,404 
cases  were  exported.  How  this  industry 
is  growing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  milk  itsed  for  Washington’s  con¬ 
densed  milk  products  for  the  year  1918 
was  295,645,163  pounds,  resulting  in 
2,964,847  cases  of  condensed  milk  with  a 
value  of  $14,632,146, 

Oregon’s  milk  condenseries  utilized 
21,370,000  pounds  of  milk  from  October 
1,  1914,  to  October  1,  1915,  turning  out 
445,227  cases  of  this  product  with  a 
value  of  $1,736,385.  During  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  Oregon  produced  564,916  cases  of 
condensed  milk,  worth  $2,598,613. 

Tillamook  and  other  coast  counties  in 
Oregon  are  noted  for  their  cheese  pro¬ 
duction.  Tillamook  County  alone  has  24 
cheese  factories.  During  1915,  4,400,000 
pounds  of  cheese  were  marketed  from 
this  county,  bringing  a  revenue  of  $630,- 
(XX)  to  the  producers. 

Idaho’s  condensed  milk  factories,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Preston  and  Nampa,  consume 
250.(X)0  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

Armour,  Swift,  and  other  big  packers 
have  long  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  stock-pro¬ 
ducing  district.  Transportation  and  ex¬ 
port  facilities  in  this  section  are  com¬ 
bined  with  unusually  favorable  natural 
conditions,  including  huge  production  of 
hay  and  alfalfa,  splendid  grazing  areas, 
bumper  crops  of  grain  and  the  by¬ 
products  from  scores  of  flour  mills.  With 
great  meat-packing  plants  located  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Boise, 
and  smaller  plants  in  many  other  centers 
in  all  three  states,  the  annual  output  of 
packing-house  products  is  approaching 
the  $100,000, (XX)  mark. 

With  its  vast  stretches  of  fertile  grain 


A  HARVEST  SCENE  IN  THE  SPOKANE  COUNTRY 


land,  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  in  a  posi-  Approximately  one-half  of  the  nation’s 
tion  to  and  does  manufacture  Rreat  quan-  fiml)er  is  found  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
tities  of  (lour  and  other  cereal  products.  It  has  in  excess  of  a  thousand  billion 
In  1919  this  district’s  out])ut  of  flour  feet  of  standin.Gt  timber, 
was  20,431,000  barrels  with  a  value  of  If  a  dozen  bijr  saw  mills,  each  turning 
over  $225,(X)0,00().  out  100,000  feet  of  finished  lumber  daily, 

Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  em-  could  have  started  cutting  this  timber 
brace  immense  bodies  of  standing  timber  into  lumber  at  the  beginning  of  the 
surpassing  that  of  any  other  group  of  Christian  era  and  had  worked  on  it  con¬ 
states  in  the  entire  nation.  Its  timber  tinuously  every  working  day  without  let- 
consists  principally  of  Douglas  fir,  vari-  up  for  the  past  nineteen  centuries,  they 
ous  species  of  pine,  western  hemlock,  would  still  be  so  far  from  completing  260,000,(XX)  feet  went  to  Australia,  New 


GROWTH  OF  MANUFACTURING  FOR  WASHINGTON  FROM 
1880  TO  1914 

Popu-  Estab-  Wage  Value  of  Val.  added  to  Av.  pei 

Year  lation  liahments  earners  Capital  products  tnanufac'ing  capita 

iseo...  75,116  261  1,147  $3,202,497  $3,250,134  $1,282,665  $43 

1890  .  .  .  357.232  1,543  18,677  34,369,735  41,768,022  21,850.965  117 

1899  ...  518.103  1,026  31,523  41,575,000  70,831,000  32,554,000  136 

1904  .  .  .  700,000  2,751  45,199  96,953,000  128,822,000  62,656,000  184 

1909  ..  1,140,990  3,740  69,120  222,261.000  220,746,000  102,858.000  168 

1914  ...  1,500,000  3,829  67,205  277,715,000  245,326,000  108,717,147  163 


Lumber  started  Seattle  on  its  way  to  world-wlds  prominence.  One-seventh 
of  the  nation’s  standing  timber  is  in  Washington.  Within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
of  Seattle  65,000  men  are  employed  in  lumbering  and  the  annual  payroll  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  state  is  $89,500,000 


spruce,  tamrack,  and  red  cedar;  it  in-  their  colossal  task  —  even  granting  no 
eludes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  trees  —  that  nine 
•Spokane  Country  the  largest  body  of  centuries  more  would  lie  required  to 
white  piue  timber  left  standing  in  the  leach  the  last  tree, 
world.  The  Pacific  Northwest  finished  90  per 

Many  of  the  trees  are  ten  and  twelve  cent  of  the  fir  lumlier  exported  by  the 
feet  in  diameter  and  tower  300  feet  above  LTnited  States,  shipping  over  600,000,000 


w 

wwm 

the  earth.  The  Douglas  fir  affords  the  feet  in  a  single  year.  The  statistics  for  Typical  Pole  Yard  in  the  lumber  country  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  product 


best  masts  and  spars  in  the  world. 


one  year  show  that  of  this  total  nearly 


was  shipped  in  1918  to  47  different  states  and  three 
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Spokane  Country 
One  of  the  Great 
of  the  Pacific 
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Already  the  Spokane  Country  produces  one-twelfth  of  the  nation’s  wheat,  one- 
seventh  of  its  apples,  40  per  cent  of  its  lead,  and  large  quantities  of  cereals,  fruit, 
live  stock,  poultry,  dairy  produce,  flour,  packing  house  products,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  zinc,  and  lumber.  This  district  embraces  the  largest  body  of  white  pine 
timber  remaining  in  the  world  and  one-seventh  of  all  the  timber  left  standing  in 
the  United  States.  Its  800  saw  mills  are  cutting  and  shipping  upwards  of  100,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  every  month. 


Circulation  of 
The  Spokesman -Review 

Average  Each  Issue  First  6  Months  of  1920 
DAILY  SUNDAY 

January  ....  43,846  56,823 

February  .  .44,452  57,635 

March  . 45,152  57,953 

April . 46,235  58,227 

May . 46,021  58,074 

June . 46,027  57,668 


The  output  of  new  wealth  from  Spokane  Country  mines,  forests,  farms  and 
orchards  now  exceeds  $400,000,000  each  year,  or  approximately  $2,000  for  each  and 
every  home. 


THE  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  has  been  building  good  will  and 
prestige  in  this  rich  productive  field  for  thirty-seven  years.  Its  clean,  complete, 
reliable  news  service  in  connection  with  its  subscription  charge  of  $9  per  year,  7 
cents  per  copy  Sunday,  and  5  cents  Daily  have  combined  to  confine  its  circulation 
to  the  permanent,  earning  classes — those  who  appreciate  good  merchandise  and 
have  the  money  to  buy  it.  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  combines  quality  of 
circulation  with  a  sweeping  quantity  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  influence 
the  buying  in  the  stores  throughout  Spokane  and  the  prosperous  tributary  towns 
in  all  directions. 


THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 

DAILY,  SUNDAY,  TWICE-A-WEEK 

Advertising  Reprseentatives 

W.  J.  Morton:  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York;  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago  R.  J.  Bidwell,  Bankers  Inv.  BIi 
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iown  on  the  Maps 
foducing  Areas 
orthwest 


Population  of  cities  and 
towns  . 

Population  of  District’s 
farms  . 


493,000 

350,000 


Total  .  .  843,000 

Tlie  map  gives  the  approximate  location  of 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Spokane  Country,  Six 
transcontinental  and  twelve  branch  railways  radi¬ 
ate  from  Spokane  and  intimately  connect  it  with 
its  surrounding  territory.  How  close  this  con¬ 
nection  is  appears  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
172  passenger  trains  and  62  freight  trains  arriv¬ 
ing  or  departing  from  Spokane  railway  stations 
every  day. 

Spokane  is  the  natural  jobbing  and  commercial 
renter  of  this  section.  Its  wholesaler  in  every 
line  do  business  in  practically  all  the  towns 
shown  above. 

As  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Spokesman-Review 
thoroughly  covers  all  of  these  communities  and 
the  Fanner's  Twice-a-Week  Spokesman-Review 

covers  the  surrounding  farms,  it  will  be  seen 
how  closely  a  manufacturer’s  advertising  and 
his  distribution  may  be  made  to  coincide. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  put  all  towns  in  their 
exact  geographical  positions. 
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THE  SPOKANE  COUNTRY 


The  1920  Edition  of  “MERCANTILE  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SPOKANE  COUNTRY,” 
dealing  fully  with  this  field,  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 
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SEATTLE  SHOWS  WONDERFUL  AND  STEADY  GROWTH 


Commerce  of  the  Puget  Port  Has  Grown  1,000  Per  Cent  in  Ten  Years — Trustee  of  Alaska 

Gold  Rush  Gave .  It  Start 


total  value  of  export 
and  import  trade  in 
the  United  States 
increased  243  per 
rent.  At  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports  the  in¬ 
crease  was  400  per 
cent.  On  Puget 
Sound  the  increase 
in  live  years  was  536 
per  cent. 

‘‘Typical  of  the 
scale  on  which 
things  are  done  here 
are  the  new  munici¬ 
pal  dock  and  the 
University  Stadium. 
Pier  n,  which  was 
turned  over  by  the 
contractors  to  the 
Port  Commission 
Aug.  1,  is  2,5X0  feet 
long  and  367  feet 
wide.  It  has  an 
area  of  946,860 
square  feet,  com¬ 
pared  with  876,000 
square  feet  for  the 
municipal  pier  at 
Chicago.  Right 
alongside  of  this 
pier  is  Pier  A,  which 


T  TALKED  with 
a  middle-aged 
man  who  first  saw 
Seattle  thirty-fi  v  e 
years  ago.  then  a 
frontier  trading  post 
of  iierhaps  4,000 
people,”  writes  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  in  special  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the 
New  ^'ork  Times. 

“It  was  cut  off 
from  the  East  by 
the  Cascade  Moun- 
t.'iins,  without  a  rail¬ 
road,  had  one  crude 
<lock,  no  outside 
commerce  atid  was 
chiefly  an  Indian 
township. 

“That  same  man 
now  lives  in  a  city 
which,  exclusive  of 
its  suhurhs  atid  the 
islands  oti  Puget 
Sound,  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  317.712,  and 
which  in  1918  was 
the  second  customs 
port  of  the  United 
States.  Today  Seat- 


Over  these  docks  and  the  rest  of  the  60  piers  on  Seattle’s  waterfront  Seattle  handled  foreign  commerce  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  year  1918.  In  ten  years  Seattle  jumped  from  twenty-second  to  second 
place  in  the  nation’s  shipping.  Seattle  has  just  completed  a  municipal  dock  which  is  the  largest  cargo  pier  in  the 

world 


A  General  View  of  Rogue  River  Valley 


Young  Apple  Orchard  in  Western  Oregon 


tie  is  the  largest  customs  port  in  the 
West.  San  hVancisco  once  held  that 
honor,  but  recently  Seattle  passed  her 
and  is  now  the  leader  of  all  Coast- 
Oriental  ports  in  this  country.  No 
longer  does  she  speak  of  today,  but  al¬ 
ways  of  tomorrow.  Are  not  the  people 
of  this  great  city  273  miles  nearer  Yoko¬ 
hama,  302  miles  nearer  Hongkong,  296 
miles  nearer  Vladivostok,  476  miles 
nearer  Manila  and  958  miles  nearer 
.'\laska  than  the  nearest  California  rival 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific? 

“This  is  a  one-generation  city.  In 
fact,  there  is  an  old-timer  here  who 
w  as  a  meinher  of  a  party  of  whites  who 
landed  on  what  is  now  Seattle  and  called 
it  ‘.New  York  .\lki.’  Alki,  by  the  way, 
is  the  Indian  word  for  ‘Hy  and  By.’ 

“.Seattle  is  a  striking  example  of  what 
a  community  can  do  when  it  believes  in 


Salmon  Fishing,  Columbia  River 


mPOETANT  SPOKANE  STATISTICS. 

1,891  feet 
1,840 
28,120 
$113,231,448 
226,462,890 


Altitude  . 

Arc  lights  . 

Area  in  acres  . 

Assessed  valuation  . . . . 

Actual  valuation  . 

Bridges  . 

Churches  . 

Concrete  walks,  miles  . 

Gas  mains,  miles  . 

Graded  streets,  miles  .  . 
Paved  streets,  miles  . . . 

Parks,  acreage  . 

Schools,  public  . 

Schools,  private  . 

Sewers,  miles  . 

Sidewalks,  miles  . 

Street  railways,  miles 

Telephones  in  use  . 

Water  power  developed 

Water  pipes,  miles  _ 

Electrical  installations 


LUMBER 

Produced  in  Washington  during  the 
years  1907-1917,  inclusive. 

Year  Board  Feet  Cut  Value 

1907  3,777,606,000  $84,849,114.00 

1908  2.918,928.000  37,090.928.00 

1909  3,862.916.000  81,083.399.00 

1910  4,097,492,000  68,786,820.00 

1911  4,064.784.000  89,886.189.00 

1912  4.099,778.000  49.690,082.00 

1913  4.892.088.000 

1914  3.946.189.000 

1918  8.980,000.000  41,814,078.00 

1916  4,492,997,000  83,189,602.00 

1917  4.481,948.000 
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Population 
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City  Classed  As 

Seaport  &  Metropolis 
of  Puget  Sound  District. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 

(Part  2  on  Pajre  IS) 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


1910  Census  . 237,194 

A.  B.  C.,  Jane  30,  1919,  City . 421,405 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 475,000 

1920  Census,  City . 315,652 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban . 430,000 


Native  Whites  ......... .80% 

Negroes  .  3% 

Foreign  Bom  . 17% 

Students  . 61 


Industrial  Workers  ..  .21% 

English  Reading  . 97% 

Home  Owners  . 70% 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Small  fruit,  berry  ranches  and  track  gardens  abonnd  in 
the  country  adjacent  t«  Seattle,  as  well  as  dairy  and  chicken 
farms. 

Logging  aperadoos  are  going  on  in  all  directions  in  the 
huge  fir  and  cedar  forests  at  the  doors  of  Seattle. 


Banks 


Location 

Center  of  Puget  Sound  District. 

Theatres 


Savings  Banks  .  7 

State  Banks  and  Trust  Co.’s  17 
National  Banks  .  7 


Resources  . $36,000,000.00 

Resources  .  62,000,000.00 

Resources  . 116,000,000.00 


Schools 


Public  Oade,  . 

. 84 

No.  Pupils . 

. 40,000 

High  . 

. 6 

No.  Pupils . 

. 8,000 

Trade  . 

. 18 

No.  Pupils. . 

. 1,200 

University  of  Washington,  founded  1861,  campus  355 
acres,  5000  students  enrolled*  Stands  high  among  institu¬ 
tions  of  its  class  in  the  U.  S. 


Koving  Fioture  Kousm  M 
Vaudeville  Houses....  i 

Stock  Companies  .  2 

Opera  h  Road  Show ...  1 
Theatre  .  1 

Churches 

There  are  about  SOO 
churches  and  church  socie¬ 
ties  in  Seattle  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  suburbs  representing  a 
rreater  number  of  religions 
beliefs  than  is  generallv 
found  in  a  city  of  its  sixe. 
Almost  every  known  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  Christiaa 
religion  has  its  devotees  in 
Seattle.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  is  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  character  and 
has  representatives  from 
almost  every  civilised 
country  on  the  globe. 


Principal  Industries 


The  ■aerchants  of  Seattle  handle  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Alaska,  the 
value  approaching  $200,000,000.00  annually.  Alaska  fishing  products 
amounted  to  over  fifty  million  dollars  last  year.  Seattle  is  the  center  of 
coal  mining  districts  of  Washington,  several  mines  are  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  city  and  all  within  100  miles,  annual  output  running  about  four 
million  tons.  There  are  several  hundred  manufacturing  plants  in  Seattle,' 
lumber  and  shingles  being  among  the  leaders.  Seattle’s  fame  as  a  ship¬ 
building  center  is  one  of  the  epics  of  the  World  War.  Seattle  built  ai^ 
delivered  ready  for  service  the  first  vessel  of  the  great  war  fleet,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  one-sixth  of  total  tonnage  of  that  period. 


Special  Information 


Seattle,  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  the  center  of  the  Puget 
Sound  country,  and  geographical  center  of  Western  Washington.  This 
territory  contains  52%  of  the  population  of  the  state. 

Sixty-eeven  steam^p  lines  radiate  from  Seattle  to  all  Puget  Sound, 
Alaska,  Pacific  Coast  and  British  Columbia  ports,  the  Orient,  Australia, 
.Mexico,  South  America,  Europe  and  all  world  ports,  and  iq  the  home  port 
of  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  plying  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  carrying 
passengers  to  more  than  200  neighboring  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

Seattle  street  cars  carry  an  average  daily  passenger  traffic  of  332,381 
persons. 


TVriTF  •  _  Information  gathered  from  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  and  checked  by  C.  L.  T.  Sowle,  Mgr.  Service  Dept., 

Seattle  Times. 


of  2,000,000  acres  of 
sagebrush  lands  in 
the  Columbia  River 
basin  means  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  producing 
lands  of  an  area 
twice  as  large  as 
Rhode  Island,  larger 
than  Porto  Rico, 
and  greater  than  the 
reclaimed  lands  of 
the  Nile.  These  2,- 
0(X),000  idle  acres  of 
land,  now  over¬ 
grown  with  sage¬ 
brush  will  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  irriga¬ 
tion  at  a  cost  of 
$320,000,000.  This 
engineering  project 
is  surpassed  only  by 
the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

One  million  hydro¬ 
electric  horse  power 
generated  at  dams 
will  furnish  current 
for  the  entire  State. 

“In  1898  Seattle 
got  its  first  real 
start.  The  phrase 
‘billions  in  free  gold 
in  Alaska’  was  the 
byword  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  time.  In 
the  days  of  ’98  Seat¬ 
tle  jumped  from  a  trading  post  to  a 

bustling  city.  The  broad  harbor  was 

fdled  with  hundreds  of  little  craft  bound 
for  ‘Eldorado.’  Those  were  days  when 
men,  women  and  children  went  on  boats 
with  horses  and  mules — any  means  by 
which  they  could  get  north.  They  fought 
wind  and  water  and  cold  to  make  the 
trip  to  Dawson,  Fairbanks,  the  Yukon, 
the  Iditarod,  or  to  the  ‘golden  sands’  of 


outfitted  in  Seattle. 

“Today  I  saw 
wheat  which  was 
grown  in  Alaska 
above  the  arctic  cir¬ 
cle,  thirty  bushels  to 
an  acre.  I  saw 
Alaska  strawberries, 
twelve  of  which 
filled  a  quart  jar. 
Vegetables  which 
would  make  Eas¬ 
terners  jeolous,  and 
even  the  Middle 
West  feel  competi¬ 
tion,  are  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Arctic 
Club  here.  Seattle 
today  is  thinking  of 
.Maska  agricultur¬ 
ally  as  well  as  in  the 
old  terms  of  gold 
and  fish. 

“There  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  William 
Seward  in  one  of  the 
parks  here.  It  was 
he  who  dared  to 
brave  public  .senti- 
metit  and  buy  .Alas¬ 
ka  at  a  cost  of  about 
2  cents  an  acre.  At 
that  time  it  was 
familiarly  n  i  c  k- 
named  ‘Uncle  Sam's 
Ice  Chest.’  In  1919 
.Alaska’s  imports  totaled  $38,957,259. 
Her  e.xports  were  $70,659,000 — total 
$109,0(K),0(X).  Since  1867  Alaska  has 
shipped  out  more  than  $311,000,(XX)  in 
gold  and  other  products,  such  as  whale¬ 
bone,  oil  and  fish.  The  latter  alone 
were  worth  $413,000,000.  Alaska  has 
also  sent  through  Seattle  $84,(XK),000  in 
furs  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

(Continued  on  page  XXVII.) 


A  Washington  farm  with  Mt.  Rainier  in  the  distance.  Farms  and  ranches  are  irrigated  with  water  that  comes  from 

the  snow  of  such  mounttuns 


Nome.  Through  Seattle  poured  throngs  every  station  in  life  who  had  staked  their 
of  goldseekers.  Men  and  boys  from  all  on  getting  free  gold  from  .Alaska 


PACIFIC  COAST  IMPORTS 

AND  EXPORTS  FOR 

1918 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Wsshinxton  district  (Sesttle)  . 

....  $300,964,076 

$296,196,720 

$697,149,796 

Ban  Francisco  Bay  dist.  (San  Francisco) _ 

_  246.519,564 

214,728,701 

460,248.266 

Oregon  district  (Portland)  . 

_  8,799,424 

16,076,166 

18,876,589 

8.  California  dist.  (Lot  Anaeles)  . 

9,417,371 

6,781,136 

16,198,606 

GIANT  OF  THE’ 

THE  SEAT 

EXTRAORDINARY  AND  INTIMATISI 

MOST  EXPENSIVE  PAPER 

Strictly  limited  circula¬ 
tion;  $1.50  per  month 
(absolute  net);  5c.  daily 
and  10c.  Sunday;  $18  per 
year. 

0 

Highest  rate  per  line  for 
advertising,  based  on  both 

Quality  and  Quantity 

EASTEW  1 

S.  C.  BECKWITH  I 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  1 
DETROIT 

PACIFIC  COAST 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  COi 


E  WESTERN  DAILIES 

ITTLE  TIMES 

SERVICE  TO  ADVERTISER  AND  READER 


BEST  PRINTED  PAPER 

High  speed  color  work; 
color  advertising  solicited; 
best  looking  newspaper  in 
the  world. 

News  and  feature  ser¬ 
vices  rivaled  only  by  two 
American  newspapers. 

Quality  and  Service 


representative 

SPECIAL  AGENCY 

ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY 
ATLANTA 

representative 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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VICTORIA  IS  BUSTLING  GATEWAY  TO  THE  PACIFIC 


Vast  Commerce  Flows  Through  Mother  City  of  the  Northwest — Vancouver  Island  Immensely  Rich 

j  in  Fertile  Soil,  Coal,  Ores  and  Timber 


Warm  in  winter,  Victoria  is  cool  in 
summer,  the  average  temperature  being 
GO  degrees. 

Victoria  has  been  often  called  the 
mother-city  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Its  history  dates  away  back  to  1592, 
when  Valerianos,  a  Greek  pilot  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  sailed  his  picturesque  Spanish  gal¬ 
leon  through  Juan  de  Fuca  'Strait  and 
anchored  near  the  present  site  of  the 
city,  .^t  that  time  the  only  inhabitants 
were  the  Indians  and  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forests. 

Two  centuries  later  Captain  Meares 
visited  the  strait,  but  it  was  not  until 
1843  that  Victoria  really  had  a  beginning. 
In  that  year  Factor  Douglas  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  company  arrived  in  the  S.S. 
Beaver  and  founded  the  city. 

It  was  very  appropriate  that  the  fac¬ 
tor’s  ship  happened  to  be  the  Beaver, 
.^t  that  time  in  the  wilderness  “Big 
Business”  was  not  so  much  interested 
locally  in  the  respective  values  of  silver 
and  gold  as  it  was  in  the  value  of  a 
heaver  skin.  The  beaver  is  not  only  the 
official  emblem  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  but  it  is  also  more  typical  of 
Canada  than  the  maple  leaf  itself.  Can¬ 
ada’s  first  money,  when  white  man 
traded  with  Indian,  was  the  beaver  skin. 
Consequently  S.S.  Beaver  sent  to  Van¬ 
couver  Island  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  found  a  Hudson  Bay  post,  fitted 
into  the  scene  perfectly. 

The  infant  city  had  plenty  of  excite¬ 
ment  from  the  start.  The  Indians  were 
willing  to  trade  beaver  skins  for  tobacco, 
knives  and  guns,  but  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  upon  which  the  scalp  of 
a  white  man  was  the  only  thing  really 
desired. 

The  International  boundary  question 
was  also  a  live  issue  which  threatened 
war  with  the  United  States,  but  nothing 
may  enjoy  his  favorite  sport  360  out  of  happened,  and  in  1849  miners  came  to  the 
365  days  each  year.  There  are  three  Hudson  Bay  company  to  outfit, 
excellent  golf  courses,  Victoria  Golf  A  few  years  later  hundreds  of  tents 
Club,  Colwood  Golf  and  Country  Club  covered  every  cleared  space,  as  well  as 
and  the  United  Service  Golf  Club,  the  gold  seekers  en  route  to  the  Fraser 


OCEAN  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST 


CG.ME  idea  of  the  present  domestic 
commerce  of  the  Northwest  by 
water  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  of  export  through  the 
port  of  Seattle  for  1916,  bearing  in 
mind  that  proportionate  shipments 
were  also  made  from  Tacoma,  Everett 
and  Bellingham,  as  well  as  other 
smaller  cities  on  the  Sound  and  har¬ 
bors,  and  that  much  of  this  originated 
in  Spokane,  Yakima,  Walla  Walla  and 
other  east  of  the  mountain  sections: 

Butter  Cheese  Canned  Hilk  Flour 

Alaska — 

$369,820  $64,832  $304,549  $229,369 

Bering — 

114,512  17,179  93,546  120,987 

California — 

9,000  26.400  1,194,425  2,893,686 

Hawaii — 

53,212  120,236 

Philippines — 

88,387  478.618 

Totals  $493,332  $108,411  $1,684,119  $3,842,946 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FROM  PORT  OF 
TACOMA.  1913-1919. 


Imports,  650,391  tons 
Exports,  979,124  tons 


Imports,  653,219  tons 
Exports,  607,426  tons 


Imports,  810,017  tors 
Exports,  777,829  tons 


1916. 

Imports,  1,923.575  tons  . 
Exports.  838,049  tons  . . 


1917. 

Imports,  2.C30.807  tons 
Exports,  898,823  tons  . . 


Snoqualmie  Falla,  one  of  the  many  cataracts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

fifth  of  the  nation’s  waterpower  is  in  the  state  of  Washington 


1918. 

Imports.  1.967,142  tons  . 
Exports,  895,845  tons  .. 


1919. 

Imports.  1,677.420  tons  . 
Exports,  993,407  tons  . . . 


On  left,  largest  salmon  cannery  in 
the  world,  at  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Below,  the  finished  product. 


1 

1 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1914 

Total  Values  of  All 

Industries  for  Ten  Leading  Cities  in 

Washington 

I  Fmiii  r.  S 

OnsuH  Huretiii.) 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Value 

Value 

CITY 

Establish- 

Penons 

Capital 

of 

added  by 

ments 

Engaged 

Product 

Manufacture 

Seattle  . 

.  1,014 

15,761 

$61,817,496 

$64,475,442 

$86,705,818 

Spokane  .... 

277 

4,159 

18,891,450 

16,686,309 

7,181,897 

Tacoma  . . . . 

389 

8,084 

28.887,257 

87.707.606 

10.816,457 

Aberdeen  . . . 

60 

1,729 

4,829,968 

4,815,118 

8,208,411 

Bellingham  '. 

86 

2,182 

6,940.281 

6,864,807 

2.898.003 

Everett  .... 

98 

2,209 

6,297,883 

6,580,405 

8,589,960 

Hoquiam  . . . . 

38 

1,759 

4,089,840 

5,009.410 

1,967,549 

Yakima  _ 

42 

780 

8,884,178 

1,987,461 

1,064,901 

y ancouTer  . . 

28 

425 

1.088.609 

1,801,048 

748,689 

WaUa  Walla. 

47 

465 

8,486,646 

8.014,678 

798.664 
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Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Automobile  (Passenger)  Agencies....  72 

Automobile  (Truck)  Agencies  .  38 

Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies . 107 

Automobile  (Farts)  Agencies . 86 

Bakers  . 133 

Cigar  stores . 178 

Cloaks  and  suits . 13 

Clothiers  . 114 

Confectioners  . 165 


Delicatessen  .  33 

Dressmakers  . 131 

Druggists  . 174 

Dry  Goods .  68 

Department  stores  .  10 

Electrical  supplies . 90 

Florists  .  46 

Furniture  . 70 

Furriers  . 29 


Garages  . 179 

Grocers  . 630 


Hats  and  caps .  9 

Jewelers  . 120 

Ladies'  tailors  .  88 

Heat  markets  . 181 

Men’s  furnishings  . 120 

Merchant  Tailors  . 284 


Millinery  . . 

Opticians  . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Plumbers  . . 

Bestaurants  and  lunch  rooms. 

Shoe  dealers  . 

Sporting  goods  . . 

Stationers  . 


68 

66 

57 

14 

98 

392 

72 

10 

34 


Morning  Newspapers  Evening  Newspapers  Sunday  Newspapers  Weeklies 

Post-Intelligencer  The  Seattle  Star  The  Seattle  Times  •  Forty 

The  Seattle  Times  Post-Intelligencer 

The  Union  Record 


from  the  Orient. 

In  1918  the  spruce  output  of  British 
Columbia  ran  as  high  as  7, 000, 000  feet 
per  montlt,  and  in  that  year  the  province 
produced  enough  spruce  to  build  30,0(X) 
airplanes. 

Last  year  British  Columbia  secured 
from  Great  Britain  an  order  for  70.- 
OOO.OfX)  feet  of  timber,  and  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  market  each  year  in 
eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States 


for  timber  and  lumber.  Victoria  is  a 
great  beneticiary  from  this  business  and 
is  also  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  vast  pulp  areas  of  British  Columbia, 
its  mines  and  its  water  power. 

The  salmon,  halibut,  black  cod  and 
herring  fisheries  are  of  great  value  each 
year,  and  British  Columbia  leads  all 
other  provinces  of  Canada  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  , 

The  Victoria  Whaling  Company  is  the 


Field  of  Onions,  Western  Oregon 


HL-rvestirg  Strawberries  in  Western  Oregon 


and  Thompson  gold  fields  and  fortune. 

About  this  time  British  men  o’  war 
were  frequent  visitors  to  Victoria,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  Great  Britain’s 
naval  base  on  the  Pacific.  The  ships 
used  to  fire  at  targets  on  the  shore  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  a  few  months  ago 
while  a  big  saw  was  eating  its  way 
through  a  Douglas  fir,  it  struck  an  old 
shell  that  had  failed  to  explode  when  it 
was  imbedded  in  the  tree.  Saw  and 
tree  were  blown  to  pieces,  but  no  one 
was  hurt. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  revival  of 
shipbuilding  at  Victoria  and  the  city 
has  extensive  shipyards,  machine  shops, 
lumber  mills  and  other  manufacturing 
plants.  Twenty  minutes’  ride  from  the 
city  is  Esquimau  where  the  largest  dry- 
dock  in  the  world  is  being  constructed. 
Esquimau,  too,  will  soon  be  the  home 
port  of  a  big  fleet  of  British  warships 
for  the  guardianship  and  protection  of 
British  interests  in  the  Pacific. 

There  are  splendid  docks  for  ocean 
steamships  at  Victoria  and  modern  elec¬ 
tric  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading 
the  vast  amounts  of  freight  arriving 
from  eastern  and  western  Canada  and 


i  1  largest  concern  of  its  kind  on  the  Pa- 

•  i  *1  '  '  i.  ' Victoria’s  imports  for  the  year  ending 

•  I  March  31.  1919.  were  $9,046,021  as 

against  $6,714,324  in  1918.  Exports 
were  $4,929,327,  compared  with  $4,- 
690.703  the  previous  year.  Customs  col¬ 
lections  were  $l,496,4-k).09,  an  increase 
of  about  $325,000;  inland  revenues  were 
$101,775.60,  a  decrease  of  about  $57,000, 
and  bank  clearing^  were  $105,060,887,  as 
against  $88,390,038  in  19lk 
The  transportation  companies  maintain 
excellent  connections  between  Victoria, 
the  interior  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
mainland.  The  steamers  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Grand 
Trunk,  plying  between  Victoria,  Van¬ 
couver  and  Puget  Sound  ports  in  the 
United  States,  are  staunch  and  comfort¬ 
able  and  maintain  a  splendid  time 
schedule. 

Freights  in  unbroken  car  lots  are 
handled  by  car  barges  to  and  from  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  the  commodity  rates  are  the 

U.  S.  S.  Psrro  and  Nitro,  ammunition  skips  for  the  United  States  navy,  as  they  same  as  to  mainland  coast  points, 
appeared  in  the  new  construction  drydock  at  the  Puget  Sound  navy  yard,  Brem-  Victoria  ^  receives  a  large  amount  of 


Victoria  receives  a  large  amount  of 


erton.  Wash.  This  U  the  largest  dock  of  iU  kind  in  the  world;  950  feet  long,  business  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  is 
130  feet  wide,  and  has  a  hull  accommodation  depth  of  30  feet.  It  cost  $600,000  (Continued  on  page  XXV) 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale  Houses 


Nearly  every  line  of 
merchandise  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  more 
large  Wholesale  House 
in  this  territory. 


Retail  Section 

The  main  retail  district  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  covers  about  14 
blocks  long  by  4  and  o  blocks  wide.  In 
these  stores  may  be  found  every  line  of 
merchandise  for  sale  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
the  U.  S.  Retail  district  consists  of  Se*cond, 
Third  and  Fourth  Avenues  from  Yester 
Way  to  Stewart  Street. 

Residential  Features 

A  city  of  beautiful  private  residences, 
large  estates,  attractive  cottages  and  the 
better  grade  of  apartment  houses.  Few 
tenements  and  no  mill  districts. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PAR't  2 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Trading  Area 


Seattle  is  so  situated  that  it 
might  he  elaimed  with  more  or  less 
truth  that  people  come  to  this 
market  from  all  that  district  west 
of  the  Cascades  and  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  line  to  the  southern  end  of 
Puget  Sound. 


On  the  Issue  of  Americanm 


These 


d 


Has  the  Grea 


The  Great  State 


The  Star’s  dominant  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  built  up  on 
merit  only. 


Government  statements 


NO  PREMIUMS 


NO  CONTESTS 


March  31st,  19 

THE  SEATTLE  STAR  •  ■ 

The  Seattle  Daily  Times  - 
The  Seattle  Post  Intelligence! 


FOREIGN  ADVERTIS 


THE  SCRIPPS 


UNION  NATIONAL 
Cleveland, 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

Marbridge  Building 
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itleStar 

I 

LBst  Circulation 


of  Washington 


-nts  or  six  months  ending 
Ist,  1920,  showed — 


ceil 


61,604 

55,734 

54,704 


riSlNG  DEPARTMENT 


It  seems  almost  unnecessary 
to  state,  in  view  of  these 
circulation  figures,  that  the 
Seattle  Star  MUST  be  used 
to  get  an  adequate  cover¬ 
age  of  this  wonderfully  rich 
district. 


NEWSPAPERS 

VL  BANK  BUILDING 

id,  %io 

CHICAGO  OFFICE, 

First  National  Bank  Building 
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Survey  in  Two  Parts — .  .  .PART  1 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  104,402 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  City .  115,000 


Chamber  of 

Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban .... 

185,000 

Native  While 

.  857^ 

Induijtrial  Workers. 

...  287c 

Negroe  . 

English  Reading  . . 

...  947c 

Foreign  Born 

.  12% 

Home  Owners  . . . 

...53.1% 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  City  is  the  Spokane  Valley 
section  extending  30  miles  to  the  Idaho  State  line.  This 
is  a  famous  apple  growing  section  of  the  northwest,  the 
valley  being  cut  up  into  five-  and  ten-acre  tracts.  General 
farming  is  also  carried  on  in  other  portions  of  the  Spokane 
County.  The  City  of  Hillyard  lies  about  five  miles  to  the 
north  and  is  a  main  Great  Northern  divisional  point.  The 
Cities  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Cheney,  Medical  Lake  and  Fair- 
field  are  also  important  suburban  communities. 


City  Classed  As 

The  city  is  classed  as  the 
largest  commercial,  industrial 
and  transportation  center  be¬ 
tween  the  Twin  Cities  and  the 
Puget  Sound. 

Banks 


Savings,  4;  State  Banks  and  Trust  Cos.,  8;  National,  5. 
Deposits  Dec.  31,  1919,  $61,405,215,  a  gain  over  1918  of  40%. 

Bank  clearings  for  the  year  1919 — $553,899,282.00  a  gain  of  SO  per 
cent  over  the  previoui  year.  The  Northweitern  Federal  Farm  Loan 
bank  was  establiihed  here  in  1917  and  leads  the  county  in  volume 
of  business  done.  $48,846,185.00  has  been  loaned  to  farmers  of  the 
four  Korthwestem  States  up  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Spokane  is 
also  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  San 
Francisco. 

Schools 

Public  Grade,  35;  High,  2.  Total  No.  Pupils,  22,000. 


Location 

In  Eastern  Washington — 30  miles  from  Idaho 
state  line,  350  miles  east  of  Seattle,  375  miles 
northeast  of  Portland.  Six  main  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad  systems  converge  at  Spokane 
and  radiate  into  every  section  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Theatres 

There  are  nine  mo- 
3os.,  8;  National,  5.  tion  picture  theatres, 

lin  over  1918  of  40%.  one  stock  company,  two 

,282.00  a  gain  of  80  per  vaudeville  houses  and 

tern  Federal  Farm  Loan  '"*>ich  is 

Is  the  county  in  volume  ‘I**  Production 

,aned  to  farmer,  of  the 

the  month.  Spokane  is  •  • 

si  Reserve  bank  of  San  K^hUTCtXCS 

There  are  140 
churches  embracing  all 
of  the  old  denomina- 
No.  Pupils,  22,000.  ‘‘ons  and  virtually  all 

of  the  more  recently  or- 
_  ganized  religious  sects. 


Principal  Industries 

The  principal  industrial  establishments  at  Spokane  consist  of  lumber  mills 
and  plants  engaged  in  the  re-manufacture  of  lumber  into  finished  products 
such  as  sash  and  doors,  window  and  door  frames,  match  blocks,  furniture, 
etc.;  flour  mills;  manufacturing  bakers  and  confectioners;  manufacturers  of 
building  materiaL  such  as  Portland  Cement  plants,  brick  plants,  plants 
manufacturing  terra  cotta,  sewer  pipe,  irrigation  and  drain  pipe;  paper 
mills;  woolen  mills;  manufacturers  of  clothing;  manufacturers  of  boxes  and 
crates;  manufacturers  of  agricultural,  mining  and  lumber  milling  machin¬ 
ery;  parking  houses;  stockyards. 


Special  Information 

Number  of  industrial  establishments,  325.  Number  of  employees,  15,000. 
In  addition  to  strictly  manufacturing  institutions  the  railroad  shops  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  maintained  at 
Spokane.  Value  of  the  output  of  Spokane  factories  will  approximate  $75,- 
000,000  yearly.  The  city  is  the  center  of  an  important  match  block  industry, 
there  being  five  large  match  block  plants  situated  here  which  are  engaged 
in  cutting  lumber  in  match  block  size  and  shipping  to  eastern  finishing 
houses. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1920  the  City  of  Spokane  registered  a  gain 
over  the  same  period  in  1919  of  65%  in  bank  clearings. 


Facts  secured  from  Statistical  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


G)ncentrated 

Circulation 

Reaches  the  home  people.  The  families.  The 
consumers.  What  the  merchant  says 

USES  OVER  A  PAGE  A  DAY 

We  reeard  the  Chronicle  as  the  best  advertising 
medinm  in  the  city  cf  SnoVane,  and  the  fact  that 
.  .  —  using  over 

double  the  amount 
.  ^  of  space  in  the 

Chronicle  than  in 
uriy  tfr jy any  other  medium 
is  sufficient  evi- 
'  ’  deuce  that  we 

consider  the  re- 
satisfactory. 


CULBERTSON' 
GROTE 
RrXXKIN  CO., 
By  F.  R.  Culbert¬ 
son,  Pres. 


CHRONICLE  GETS  88';  OF  PALACE 
ADVERTISING 

The  Chronicle 
has  played  a 
great  part  in  the 
-apid  development 
of  this  store,  the 
large  circulation 
producing  direct 
results.  We  use 
The  Chronicle 
more  than  any 
other  medium. 

PALACE 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE. 

jeorge  A.  Phillips, 
Manager. 

Uncle  Sam  employs  99  mail  carriers  to  cover  Spo¬ 
kane,  while  the  Sprdcane  Chronicle  requires  2<0  route 
boys  to  cover  the  same  territory. 


READ  IN  PRAC 


SPOKAN 


Thoroughly  Covers  S 


DAILY  AVERAGE  OVER  230 
INCHES  IN  CHRONICLE 


We  use  more  space  in  the 
Spokane  Chronicle  than  in  any 
other  medium  we  employ.  If 
we  had  more  money  to  spend  in 
publicity  we  would  increase  our 
contract  for  space  with  The 
Chronicle.  We  have  used  it 
constantly  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years. 

THE  CRESCENT. 

Per  J.  I>.  Paine,  Vice- Pres. 


The  difference  in  time  between  Spokane 
and  eastern  points  such  as  the  Atlantic 
rcaboard  and  Europe  enables  the  Chron¬ 
icle  to  publish  practically  a  full  account  of 
world  events  the  same  day  they  happen. 
This  fresh  news  today,  combined  with 
rapid  transportation  facilities  secures  for| 
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iCALLY  EVERY 
HOME 

:ane’s  Trading  Zone 


i 

MNIihQ 

hhhoS 

•lliiiSl 


tile  Chronicle  concentrated  circulation 
^thin  Spokane’s  trading  zone. 

L 

"TKe  Chronicle’s  large  amount  of  commer- 
citi  advertising  is  the  best  indication  of  its 
"Value  as  an  advertising  medium  in  the 
^kane  territory. 


BETTER  SERVICE,  GREATER 
RETURNS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  MEDIUM 

We  have  used  the  Chronicle 
(or  a  great  many  years  in  con¬ 
ducting  our  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  and  in  checking  up  our 
results,  we  think  your  publica¬ 
tion  has  given  us  better  service 
and  greater  returns  than  any 
other  means  which  we  have 
employed. 

D.  W.  TVS^OHY,  Pres.. 

Old  National  Bank. 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


W  holesale  H  oases 

The  annual  volume  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  jobbing  business  in  the  City  of 
Spokane  is  estimated  at  160,000,000 
for  the  year  1919.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  ISO  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  doing  business  in  this  city, 
including  five  wholesale  grocery  firms, 
two  wholesale  dry  goods  houses,  eight 
wholesale  hardware  firms,  five  whole¬ 
sale  meat  packers,  two  wholesale 
furniture  houses,  four  wholesale  oil 
depots,  three  wholesale  electrical 
supply  houses,  three  wholesale  paint 
houses,  two  wholesale  plumbing  sup¬ 
ply  houses,  two  wholesale  seed 
houses,  six  wholesale  tobacco  dealers, 
for  wholesale  coal  and  fuel  dealers  and 
twenty  wholesale  machinery  jobbers. 


Retail  Section 


The  retail  business  of  Spokane  is  very  extensive.  There  are 
seven  large  department  stores  employing  approximately  8,400 
people  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  retail  merchants 
handling  other  lines  of  merchandise.  There  are  approximately 
42,000  people  engaged  in  strictly  retail  merchandising  with  a 
payroll  of  $4,850,000.00,  Approximately  40‘;'r  of  the  volume  of 
business  done  hy  the  Spokane  retail  merchants  comes  from 
people  residing  outside  the  City  of  Spokane  proper. 

The  principal  retail  shopping  district  is  on  the  principal 
street  of  the  city.  The  majority  of  the  shops  and  stores 
are  on  this  street  or  on  cross  streets,  which  keeps  the  shopping 
district  compact. 

In  the  southern  end  of  the  city  there  is  another  shopping 
district,  which  was  formerly  called  Fairhaven,  but  which 
seventeen  years  ago  combined  with  the  cities  of  Lehome  and 
Whatcom  to  make  Bellingham. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  and  attractive  stores  in  the 
city's  main  retail  section. 

Residential  Features 

Of  the  approximately  83.000  homes  in  the  City  of  Spokane 
61.8%  are  owned.  Spokane  thus  carries  one  of  the  hlgheat 
percentages  in  the  oou.ity  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population. 
A  great  portion  of  the  homes  are  of  the  bungalow  type. 
Spokane's  buildings  are  modern,  substantial,  architecturally 
beautiful.  Block  after  block  of  steel  and  concrete  edifices 
grace  the  streets.  These  buildings  have  every  modem  ad¬ 
vantage  and  equipment.  Among  them  is  the  Davenport  hotel, 
a  two  million  dollar  edifice,  unsurpassed  in  appointments. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Spokane  citixens  that  the  city  contains  so 
many  handsome  homes  owned  by  salary  earners  and  wage 
workers.  They  are  houses  of  a  type  which  in  other  cities 
would  belong  to  the  wealthier  class.  There  are  no  slums  in 
the  city. 


Trading  Area 

Spokane  as  an  important  jobbing  center 
dominates  the  territory  extending  from 
Ellensburg,  Washington  on  the  west  to  east¬ 
ern  Montana ;  from  the  Canadian  border  on 
the  north  to  central  Oregon  and  southern 
Idaho  on  the  south.  Spokane  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors  also  serve  the  markets 
of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  Canada 
and  divide  the  trade  in  the  western  Oregon 
and  Puget  Sound,  Washington  district. 
They  also  distribute  generally  throughout 
Utah,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota  and  down 
into  California. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Automobile  (Passenger)  Agencies . 1(M 

Automobile  (Truck)  Agencies .  36 

Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies . 70 

Automobile  (Parts)  Agencies . 48 

Bakers  .  M 

Cigar  Stores  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits . Sfi 

Clothiers  .  ** 

Confectioners  .  48 


Morning  Newspapers 

Spokesman  Review, 


Delicatessen  .  8 

Dressmakers  .  6 

Druggists  .  60 

Dry  Ooods  .  89 

Department  Stores  .  7 

Electrical  Suppilet  .  IS 

Florists  .  8S 

Furniture  .  25 

Furriers  .  10 


Evening  Newspapers 

Spokane  Chronicle.  Spokane  Press, 


Garsges  .  68 

Grocers  . 838 

Hardware  .  84 

Hats  and  Caps .  6 

Jewelers  .  83 

Tailors  .  84 

Meat  Markets  .  60 

Men's  Furnishings  .  35 

Merchant  Tailors .  88 


Sunday  Newspapers 

Spokesman  Review. 


Millinery  .  15 

Opticians  .  80 

Photographers  .  25 

Pianos  .  15 

Plumbers  .  40 

Restaurants  and  Lunch  Rooms .  65 

Shoe  Dealers  .  85 

Sporting  Ooods  .  6 

Stationers  .  6 


Weeklies 

New  West  Trade.  Twioe-a-week  Review. 
Sveraka  Nordvaatem. 


FAVORED  AT 
HOME 

U.  S.  Census  Report  for  Spokane 
City 


Number  of 
dwelling 
houses  in 
Spokane. 


Families 
living  in 
the  .city 
of  Spokane. 


Daily  average 
of  Chronicles 
delivered 
in  Spokane. 


20,282 

22,676 

22,080 


SEE  A.  B.  C. 

FOR  FULL  REPORT  OF 
TOTAL  CIRCULATION 
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Population 

1910  Ceniui  . 24,298 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eitimate,  City . 34,000 

Katioe  Whites  .  33%  Industrial  Workers  . 20% 

KeKToei  .  '/s%  English  Beading  . 907c 

Foreign  Bom  . 16Vi%  Home  Owners  .  40% 

Students  . 1,600  Summer  Besidents  . None 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Besidents  of  Whatcom  County  and  the  northern  portion  of  Skagit 
County  may  be  classed  as  suburban  residents. 

Whatcom  County,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Bellingham  kas  over  150 
miles  of  paving,  extending  out  of  Bellingham  in  all  directions. 

Towns  served  by  Bellingham  are  Acme,  500;  Beach  300  (summer 
population  1,000)  Blaine  4200,  Custer  400,  Doming  300,  Everson  700, 
Ferndale  1,500,  Lynden  1,800,  Maple  Falls  500,  Mooksack  500.  Sumas 
1,400,  Wickersham  400,  Mt,  Vernon  4,C00,  Sedro-Wooley  4.000,  Bur¬ 
lington  1,300,  Anacortes  4,200. 


City  Classed  As 

a  city  of  the  first-class.  Is  a  sea¬ 
port  and  the  terminal  of  three 
trans-continental  railway  lines. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 

BELUNGHAM,  WASH. 

Location 

Bellingham,  is  located  on  Bellingham  Bay  and  is  the 
northernmost  city  on  Puget  Sound.  Is  103  miles  north 
of  Seattle  and  twenty-one  miles  south  of  the  Canadian 
Boundary. 


Banks 


state  Banks  and  Trust  Cos....  1  Resources  . $2,175,480.98 

National  .  3  Resources  .  9,300,000  00 

The  banks  of  Bellingham  are:  First  National,  Bellingham  National, 
Northwestern  National  and  Northwestern  State.  Babson's  table  of 
purchases  shows  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,00d  for  purchases  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  1920— over  February  of  preceding  year. 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  10  No.  Pupils  .  8,991 

High  .  2  No.  Pupils  .  1,236 

Bellingham's  school  buildings  are  modern  and  of  brick  or  concrete 
construction.  The  State's  largest  Normal  School  is  located  here,  also, 
two  Parochial  schools,  three  business  colleges  and  two  schools  of 
music  and  art. 


Theatres 

There  are  7  theatres.  6 
motion  picture,  1  vaude¬ 
ville  and  1  legitimate. 
Seating  capacity  of  last 
named  1,750.  The  stage 
is  of  unusual  depth  and 
the  Proscenium  Arch  is  32 
feet. 

Churches 

Fifty-two  religious  de¬ 
nominations  hold  services 
in  this  city.  There  are 
several  churches  of  stone, 
and  concrete  or  of 
brick  construction.  Two 
churches  (a  Boman  Catho¬ 
lic  and  a  Christian)  the 
approximate  cost  of  which 
is  $250, COO  are  under  con¬ 
struction. 


Principal  Industries 


Special  Information 


The  principal  industries  are,  fishing,  logging,  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles, 
jellies,  jams,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  and  cement.  There  is  also  a  coal  mine 
mining  about  15,000  tons  a  month  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  The  largest 
salmon  canning  establishment  in  the  world  is  located  here.  Eleven  lumber  and  shingle 
mills  with  a  capacity  of  1,225,000  feet  of  lumber  and  1,600,000  shingles  in  an  eight 
hour  day,  operate  in  this  city.  Jams  and  jellies  made  in  this  city  have  a  nation-wide 
reputation  and  their  manufacture  is  a  new  and  growing  industry.  Dairying  is  one  of 
the  principal  industries  of  the  rural  districts  and  several  large  milk  product  plants  are 
maintained. 


NOTE:  John  A.  Miller,  Ex-Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Bellingham  Bay  on  which  the  city  of  Bellingham  is  situated  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  bodies  of  water  in  the  world — about  12  miles  long  by  five  miles  wide.  It 
is  navigabie  for  any  vessel  in  the  world;  and  has  safe  anchorage  for  the  entire  United 
States  Navy  at  one  time. 

The  nearness  of  the  Japanese  Current  and  the  sheltering  infiuence  of  the  Cascade 
range,  bordering  the  Eastern  edge  of  the  country,  have  so  reduced  the  extremes  of 
temperature  for  summer  and  winter  as  to  give  this  region  one  of  the  most  eguable 
climates.  Mild  winters  make  it  possible  to  pasture  live-stock  the  entire  year,  shelter 
being  necessary  for  a  limited  time  only. 


150,000  PEOPLE  BUY  T 

Washington’s 


THE  AMERICAN-REVEILLE 

Morning  and  Sunday,  Established  1884 

THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD 

Evening,  Established  1890 

For  30  years  the  dominant  newspapers  of  Northwest  Wash¬ 
ington,  an  important  and  rapidly  developing  section  that 
can  be  covered  by  no  other  mediums. 

The  only  Associated  Press  Dailies  in  the  lower  Puget  Sound 
country. 

Representatives 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Verree  &  Conklin  Verree  &  Conklin  Verree  &  Conklin  W.  R.  Baranger  Company 

Brunswick  Building  11  Lafayette  Boulevard  28  E,  Jackson  Boulevard 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
W.  R.  Baranger  Company 


THE  BELLINGHAM  P 

Bellingham, 
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Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Delicatessen  . 

Dressmakers  . 

Druggists  . 

Dry  Goods  . 

Department  Stores 
Electrical  Supplies 

Florists  . 

Furniture  . 

Furriers  . 


Garages  . 

Grocers  . 

Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps... 

Jewelers  . 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . 
Heat  Markets  . . . 
Men's  Furnishings 
Merchant  Tailors 


Automobile  (Passenger)  Agencies 
Automobile  (Truck)  Agencies  . . . . 

Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies . 

Automobile  (Parts)  Agencies  . . . . 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 

Cloaks  and  Suite . 

Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  . 


Millinery  . 

Opticians  . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Plumbers  . 

Restaurants  and  Lunch  Rooms 

Shoe  Dealers  .  u . 

Sporting  Goods  . 

Stationers  . 


Evening  Newspapers 
Bellingham  Herald 
The  Journal 


Sunday  Newspapers 
Aineriean-Reveille 
The  Journal 


Morning  Newspapers 
American-Reveille 


EDIT 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale  Houses 

Bellingham  has  one  whole¬ 
sale  drug  store,  three  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  establishments, 
two  wholesale  dry  goods 
houses  and  two  wholesale 
confectionery  concerns. 

The  firms  manufacturing 
milk  products,  jams  and  jel¬ 
lies  market  their  product  di¬ 
rect  to  retailers. 


Retail  Section 

One  of  the  most  attractive  business  centers  in  the  great 
northwest.  Stares  are  large  and  well  stocked. 

Total  area  covered  by  retail  stores,  about  mile  and  one- 
quarter  in  length.  The  shipping  center  for  nearly  120,000 
people. 

Residential  Features 

This  is  a  city  of  homes.  Bellingham  has  a  fine  resi¬ 
dential  section  overlooking  the  bay  and  the  San  Juan 
Islands.  This  archipelago  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world. 

A  number  of  residences  are  built  of  native  sand-stone. 
There  are  no  slums,  mill  settlements  or  tenements  in  this 
city.  A  few  minutes’  ride  on  the  street  car  takes  one  to 
Lake  Whatcom,  where  many  fine  residences  are  located. 
The  lower  end  of  this  lake  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  and  furnishes  a  location  for  many  beautiful  homes. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts.  .  .  .PART  2  ||| 

BELUNGHAM,  WASH. 


Trading  Area 

Whatcom  County  consists  of  1,232,480  acres,  which,  with  Skagit 
County,  of  similar  size,  constitutes  the  trade  area  of  Bellingham. 
Part  of  Whatcom  County  is  a  rich  valley  and  is  very  thickly 
settled.  The  farms  as  a  rule  are  small,  most  of  them  being  de¬ 
voted  to  dairying,  chicken-raising  or  the  raising  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables.  There  are  numerous  logging  camps  operating. 
More  than  100  lumber  and  shingle  mills  are  also  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  two  counties.  To  the  south,  the  Skagit  valley  it  obtaining 
a  nation-wide  name  for  the  garden  seed  raised  there. 

There  are  three  railroads  operating  out  of  Bellingham,  to  the 
north.  Two  railroads  and  an  interurban  to  the  South  give  the 
very  best  of  service  to  the  out-of-town  buyer.  In  addition  to  these 
transportation  lines,  there  are  78  daily  trips  by  auto  stages  out 
of  Bellingham,  12  regular  truck  lines  operate  out  of  the  city, 
Humberous  boat  lines  serve  island  points  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  city. 

The  approximate  population  outside  of  the  city  using  Bellingham 
as  a  trade  center  is  80,000, 


Weeklies 

Two 


.HROUGH  BELLINGHAM 

Fourth  City 


“There  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where,  within  the  same  area,  nature  has  done 
more  to  store  the  earth,  hoth  on  its  surface  and  under  its  surface,  with  the  natural  elements 
of  wealth  than  has  been  done  right  here  in  Whatcom  and  Skagit  Counties.” — James  J.  Hill 


'  BELLINGHAM,  Located  on  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Pacifie  Ocean,  is  the 

eommereial  center  of  the  region  described  above  by  Janies  J.  Hill.  A  eonverging 
system  of  paved  highways,  the  best  in  Western  Washington,  supplementing 
radiating  railway  and  inter-urban  lines,  enables  The  Herald  and  The  American- 
Reveille  to  eover  this  prosperous  field  with  complete  leased  wire  service  of  the 
I  Assoeiated  Press  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  Seattle  papers  of  the 

I  same  hour  of  issue. 


P  UBLISHING  COMPANY 

Washington 


1 
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Population 


1910  Ceniut  . 19,410 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate,  City  . 20,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  . 2&,000 


City 

Classed 

As 


Natiye  Whitei  . 9t% 

Nesroet  .  1% 

Foreign  Bom  .  6% 

Student!  at  Whitman 
College  . 600 


I  Agricultural 
Center. 

Industrial  Workers  . 2% 

English  Beading  . 05% 

Home  Owners  . 60% 


Location 

Southeast  corner  of  state  near  state  line.  Junction  of 
four  railroad  lines.  Business  center  of  Walla  Walla 
County. 

Principal  Industries 


Banks 


This  is  primarily  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country.  Produc¬ 
tion  1910  valued  at  $22,- 
000,000  as  follows — Wheat, 
$12,000,000;  other  grains 
$600,000;  Alfalfa,  $800,000; 
Apples,  $1,500,000;  Prunes, 
$750,000;  other  fruits, 
$600,000,  fruit  by  products. 


$250,000;  onions,  $750,000, 
other  vegetables,  ^00,000; 
livestock  and  wool,  $1,550,- 
000;  manufactured  products, 
principally  flour,  smoked 
meats,  concrete  pipe,  plan¬ 
ing  mills  output,  bricks, 
tile  and  articles  of  steel  and 
iron,  $2,500,000. 


WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

City  and  Suburban  estimate  as  above  is  intended  to  cover 
only  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  present  city  limits,  include 
ii'.g  particularly  the  East  Walla  Walla  and  Prospect  Point 
districts. 

Retail  Section 

A  city  of  beautiful  houses,  a 
few  fine  apartments.  Mo  slum 
section.  Many  own  their  own 
bouses. 


National  .  $ 

State  Banks  and  Trust 
Cos . 


Besouvces  . $9,178,192.09 


Cos .  Resources  . $4,094,178.05 

In  Walla  Walla  County  there  were  sold  a  total  of  seven 
millions  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  bonds  during  the  five  war  drives. 


Schools 


Public  Grade 
Hirh  . 


Theatres 


6  No.  Pupils  . 2.000 

1  No.  Pupils  .  900 


Churches 


Theatres,  2  moving  picture  Churches  (all  denomina* 
houses:  2  vaudeville  houses.  tions  .  23 


Special  Information 

The  visitor  who  comes  “just  a-playin’,”  may  fish  and 
hunt  in  season  to  his  heart's  content.  Practically  all  our 
streams  abound  with  gamey,  fighting  rainbow,  cut-throat, 
and  Dolly  Varden  trout.  He  who  tramps  with  dog 
and  gun  may  put  up  quail.  Hungarian  partridge  and 
Chinese  pheasant  in  the  valleys  and  over  the  grain 
stubble  while  in  the  tree  covered  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Hountains,  native  grouse  are  found  in  numbers.  Ideally 
beautiful  camping  spots  exist  along  the  water  courses 
and  in  the  timbered  hUIs. 

Wildwood  Park,  one  of  the  many  cool,  shady  nooks  in 
the  ci^'s  parking  system,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  City 
Commission  as  an  auto  tourist  camping  ground.  It  has 
been  equipped  by  the  Tri  State  Auto  Club  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  jointly  and  furnishes  an  ideal  resting  place 
for  the  motorist  on  tour. 


Wholesalers 

Grocery  . 

Confectionery  . 


Residential  Features 

The  City  of  Walla  Walla  has 
been  properly  designated  the 
2  “Oarden  City.”  It  might  also, 
I  with  good  reason,  lay  claim  to  an 
additional  title— “The  City  of 
Beautiful  Homes.”  Walla  Walla 
it  essentially  a  "home”  city  both 
in  appearance  and  atmosphere. 
One  readily  tenses  the  “homey” 
feeling  upon  arrival  and  with  Ex- 
President  Roosevelt  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Walla  Walla  are  both 
pleasant  and  lasting. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Automobile  (Pas¬ 

senger)  Agencies . .  16 
Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  18 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  . . .  16 

Automobile  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  16 

Bakers  .  5 

Cigar  stores  .  11 

Cloaks  and  suits ....  8 


(Hothiers  .  11 

Confectioners  .  7 

Delicatessen  . 

Dressmakers  . 20 

Druggists  .  6 

Dry  Goods  . 8 

Department  stores  . .  8 

Electrical  supplies  . .  8 

Florists  .  2 

Furniture  .  6 


Furriers  . — 

Garages  .  16 

Grocers  .  10 

Hardware  .  6 

Hata  and  Caps  . — 

Jewelers  .  5 

Ladies’  tailors  .  1 

Meat  markets  .  6 

Men's  furnishings  ...  6 

Merchant  tailors  ...  4 


Millinery  ....8  exclusive 

Opticians  .  8 

Photographers  .  8 

Pianos  .  4 

Plumbers  .  4 

Restaurant  and  lunch . . . 

rooms  . — 

Shoe  dealers.  8  exclusive 

Sporting  goods  .  8 

Stationers  .  8 


NOTE:  Sources  of  Information:  Secretary  of  Commercial  Club,  and  other  reliable 


Trading  Area 

Walla  Walla’s  trading  area  comprises  the  greater  part  of  South¬ 
eastern  Washington  and  also  parts  of  Idaho  and  Oregon. 


Bulletin  (Evening  and  Sunday). 
Union  (Morning  and  Sunday). 


alia  Walla  Sullotin 


Walla  Walla,  Washington,  stands  high  among 
American  cities  in  per  capita  wealth. 


LEADS  A  FIELD  OF  TREMENDOUS  PURCHASING  POWER 


in  both  Quality  and  Quantity  of  circulation 


rws  MAP  lHO\nS  the 
'HAUA  \halla  bulletin 

CIRCULATION  BY  TOVYNS 

IN  A  thirty  mile  RADIUS 


SEATTLE 


NOTE  THE  LARGE  AND 
EXCLUSIVE  FIELD  OF 

the  Bulletin 


EUREHA 
/  29 


PRESCOTT 

INI 


WALLA  WALLA 

31-42 


HUNTSVILLE 
\  NB 


FREEWATER 
\I89 
MIL  TOM 
193  V 


WESTON 

£/ 


LOWOEN 
I  V£ 


WALLULA 

H7 


TOUCHET 

^117 


Jr 

PORTLAND 


ATTALIA 


PENDLETON 

60 


The  BULLETIN  is  the  only  afternoon  daily  in  a  radius 
of  over  200  miles.  It  carries  the  full  leased  wire  As¬ 
sociated  Press  news  service.  Covers  thoroughly  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley,  that  has  produced  heavily  and  regu¬ 
larly  for  60  years.  Walla  Walla  County  produced  $22,- 
000,000  in  new  wealth  in  1919,  consisting  of  wheat, 
fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  sugar  beets  and  livestock,  poultry, 
dairy  and  manufactured  products. 

On  May  4.  1920,  deposits  in  the  ten  banks  of  Walla 
Walla  County  totaled  $12,665,664,  an  average  for  each 
of  the  35,000  people  of  $3,316.00.  Of  7,000  families 
in  the  county,  4,674  of  them  own  automobiles.  Assessed 
valuation  of  the  county,  is  $64,170,190.  Area  of  County 
is  774,000  acres. 

Circulation  on  May  1st  was  5,447 — not  a  large  list,  but 
it  possesses  a  very  unusual  buying  capacity  of  intelligent, 
prosperous  and  practically  all  American  born  people. 
The  BULLETIN  is  a  charter  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
It  is  the  “home”  newspaper  in  a  “home”  city. 


Our  national  advertising  has  grown  surprisingly  during 
recent  years  because  the  BULLETIN  covers  an  exclusive, 
rich  and  dependable  territory — this  together  with  a  ser¬ 
vice  department  that  furnishes  every  reasonable  co¬ 
operation,  has  made  Walla  Walla  a  desirable  and  popular 
field. 

New  York  Office — Brunswick  Bldg. 

Chicago  Office — Marquette  Bldg. 


W.  H-  Gannett,  publisher  of  the  magazine  “Comfort,”  said  of  Walla  Walla  County,  “We  will  say  that  Walla  Walla  County  has  made  as  good  a  showing  as 
any  county  we  have  investigated,  and  we  have  been  through  the  rich  agricultural  counties  of  the  middle  states  before  going  to  those  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  certainly  indicates  to  us  that  Walla  Walla  County  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one  in  wealth  and  prosperity  and  we  wish  to  express  our  congratulations  on  the 
showing  made.” 
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Population 

City  Classed  As 

1910  Census 
1920  Census  . . 

...13,660 

...15,337 

Industrial. 

Chamber  of 

Commerce 

Estimate. 

City  . 

.  ..17,500 

Chamber  of 

Commerce 

Estimate, 

City  and  County . 

. .  .55,000 

Native  Whites 

.......  65% 

Industrial  Workers  . . .  959c 

Negroes  . 

9c 

English 

Reading 

.  85% 

Foreign  . 

. 34'/,% 

Home  Owners . . . . 

. 20% 

2 

.$7,800,000 

Schools  . 

6 

No.  Pupils . 

. 3,016 

Theatres  . 

6 

Seating  capacity. 

. 3,300 

Churches  .... 

jEDITOR&PUBLlSHE 
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Location 

Three  transcontinental  railways,  Northern  Pacific,  Union 
Pacific  and  C.  M,  &  St.  P,,  have  western  termini  here* 
City  and  interurban  street  railway  facilities  are  good,  as 
are  power  and  light  facilities.  Excess  capacity  of  electric 
power  is  always  available. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber  manufacture,  with  attendant  utilisation  of  pro¬ 
duct  for  sashes  and  doors,  for  commodity  containers,  for 
ship  building  and  other  purposes,  is  the  main  industry  on 
Gray’s  Harbor;  lumber  mills  of  Aberdeen  shipping  near  500 
million  feet  of  lumber  annually,  and  total  output  of  Gray's 
amor  mills  bring  over  800  million  feet  annually. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Residents  of  nearby  suburbs,  Cosmopolis  and  Wishkah 
valley  and  on  county  roads,  to  number  of  about'  3,000,  are 
mainly  employed  in  mills  of  Aberdeen  or  of  Cosmopolis. 
many  having  small  farms  as  well.  In  the  farming  sec¬ 
tions  of  county,  mainly  in  eastern  part,  are  about  900 
farms— only  24,000  acres  of  820,000  acreage  being  farmed. 


Automobile  (Pas¬ 
senger)  Agen¬ 
cies  . 22 

Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  8 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  . 7 

Automobile  (Parts) 
Agencies  . 0 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores . 39 

Cloaks  and  Suits ....  4 

Clothiers  . 12 

Confectioners  .  4 

Delicatessen  .  0 


Dressmakers  est.  ...20  Grocers 


Department  Stores..  3 
Electrical  Supplies . .  4 

Florists  .  2 

Furniture  .  7 

Furriers  .  1 

Garages  . 32 


Hats  and  Caps . 12  Photographers  . 7 


Druggists  . 11 

Dry  Goods .  6 


Jewelers  .  3 

Ladies’  Tailors  ....  1 

Meat  Markets . 12 

Men’s  Furnishings.  .  12 
Merchant  Tailors  . .  .10 
Millinery  .  4 


Hardware  .  3  Opticians  .  2 


Pianos .  2 

Plumbers  .  4 

Restaurants  and 

Lunch  Rooms . 19 

Shoe  Dealers .  6 

Sporting  Goods  ....  1 

Stationers  .  1 


Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Aberdeen  has  a  „ Running  north  and  south  K, 

.  ,  ,  ,  Broadway.  I,  H,  G  and  Fj  east 

wholesale  grocery  and  Hume.  Heron, 

wholesale  hardware  Market  and  Wishkah. 
concern,  respectively.  Residential  Features 

One  and  two  family. 


Trading  Area 

Trading  area  of  Aberdeen  probably  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  1.500  square  miles  for  whose  products  it  is  the 
natural  outlet — this,  due  to  the  unsettled  nature  of  con¬ 
siderable  of  this  territory.  All  of  Gray’s  Harbor  county, 
with  estimated  population  of  55,000,  and  some  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties,  are  tributary  in  a  trading  sense. 

Evening  Newspapers  Weeklies 

World  (Evening),  One. 


Population  City  Classed  as 

1910  Census  .  7,311  Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commeroe  Esti¬ 
mate,  City,  1920  .  7,549 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate,  City  and  Suburba.i...  10,000  ' 

Native  Whites  .  36%  Industrial  Workers  . .  50% 

Negroes. ..  .Less  y,  of  1%  English  Reading  . 95% 

Foreign  Born  . 33%  Home  Owners  .  75% 

Students  .  200  Summer  Residents . None 

Banks 

State  Banks  and  Trust  Resources  . $3,222,030.41 

Cos .  3 

All  banks  maintain  savings  departments. 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  5  No.  Pupils  . 1,030 

High  .  1  No,  Pupils  .  200 

Parochial  ^hools  .  2  No,  Pupils  .  150 


IEDITOR&  PUBLISHER 
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Location 

Ninety  miles  from  Seattle,  on  main  line  of  Northern 
Pacific,  Great  Northern,  0.,  W,  R,  Sc  N.,  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  St,  Paul. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber,  coal  mining,  farming  and  manufacturing. 
Special  Information 

Monthly  Industrial  pay-roll  approximates  $320,000. 


CENTRALIA,  WASH. 


Suburban  suid  Farm  Residents 


Small  farms  and  truck  and  berry  raising  with  some 
dairying. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Wholesale  business 
handled  exclusively 
from  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland. 


Automobile  (Pass.) 

Agencies  .  2 

Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  5 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  . 

Automobile  (Parts) 
Agencies  .  6 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Bakers  .  3  Department  Stores.  4  Hats  and  Caps.. None 

Cigar  Stores  .  3  Electrical  Supplies.  2  Jewelers  .  3 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  2  Florists  .  2  Ladies’  Tailors  ..None 

Clothiers  . None  Furniture  .  2  Meat  Markets  ....  5 

Confectioners  .  6  Furriers  . None  Men’s  Furnishings.  6 


Delicatessen  ....None  Garages 


Dressmakers  .  1 

Druggists  . 6 

Dry  Goods  .- .  4 


Grocers .  11 


Meat  MarkeU  ....  5 
Men’s  Furnishings.  6 
Merchant  Tailors . .  4 

Millinery  .  3 


Hardware  .  5  Opticians  .  3 


Photographers  ....  2 

Pianos  .  1 

Plumbers  .  4 

Restaurants  and 
Lunch  Rooms ...  8 

Shoe  Dealers  .  8 

Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Stationers  .  2 


Retail  Section 
Tower  Ave,,  Pearl  and  Main 
Streets, 

Residentisd  Feature! 

One  and  two  story  individual 
houses,  with  several  apartment 
houses. 


Trading  Area 

Tone,  500;  Mendosa.  500;  Tenina,  900;  Rochester,  200; 
Oaloin,  200;  Bucota,  400. 

Evening  Newapapera  Sunday  Newapapera 

The  Chronicle.  The  Hub. 

The  Hub  (no  Saturday 
issue). 

MOTE:  Mrs.  Kate  Robinson,  Secretary  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  bank  reports,  Supt,  of  Schools,  and  other 
furnished  information. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  8,171 

Commercial  Club  Estimate,  City.  10,000 


City  Claaaed  Aa 

Industrial 


Native  Whites  . 60%  Industrial  Workers...  60% 

Negroes  ....Less  V,  of  1%  English  Reading  ....  75% 

Foreign  Born  . 40%  Home  Owners  . 3,600 

Banka 

State  Banks  and  Trust 

Cos .  1  Resources  . $1,309,600 

National  .  1  Resources  .  4,227,000 

Scboola 

Public  Grade  .  5  No.  Pupils  . 2,300 

High  .  1  No,  Pupils  .  300 

Theatres  Churches 

3 — Seating  capacity,  1,200.  10 — all  denominations. 
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Location 

At  head  Gray’s  Harbor  on  line  Q.,  W,  R.  R.  and  M,  Co., 
Northern  Pacific  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumbering  and  its  allied  industries,  fishing,  dairying  and 
small  fruits.  There  is  also  a  large  whaling  station  located 
here. 

Special  Information 

Hoquiam  and  surrounding  territory  digs  greatest  number 
of  clams  for  packing  purposes  of  any  section  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


HOQUIAM,  WAS 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Most  of  the  outlying  population  located  in  lumber  camps. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  .  1 

Hardware  .  1 

All  other  wholesale 
business  handled 
through  Seattle  and 


Retail  Section 

8th  and  I  Streets. 

Residential  Features 

Houses  are  mostly  one  story  of 
bungalow  type. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Automobile  (Pass.) 

Agencies  .  6 

Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  6 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  .  6 

Automobile  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  6 

Bakers  .  2 


Hats  and  Caps.. None  Photographers 


Cigar  Stores  ....  18  Department  Stores.  7  Hats  and  Caps.. None 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  1  Electrical  Supplies.  2  Jewelers  .  3 

Clothiers  . None  Florists  .  2  Ladies’  Tailors  ...  2 

Confectioners  ....  2  Furniture  .  7  Meat  Markets  ....  9 

Dressmakers  ....None  Furriers  . None  Men’s  Furnishings  9 

Delicatessen  ....None  Garages  .  9  Merchant  Tailors..  2 

Druggists  .  8  Grocers  .  21  Millinery  .  1 

Dry  Goods  .  7  Hardware  .  3  Opticians  .  3 


Jewelers  .  3 

Ladies’  Tailors  ...  2 

Meat  Markets  ....  9 

Men’s  Furnishings  9 
Merchant  Tailors..  2 


Pianos  .  1 

Plumbers  .  2 

Restaurants  and 

Lunch  Rooms...  10 

Shoe  Dealers  .  3 

Sporting  Goods  ...  2 

Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Confined  to  Gray's  Harbor  County,  of  which  Pacific 
Beach  200,  and  Moclips  150,  Carlisle  200,  are  chief  centers. 


Morning  Newspapers  Weeklies 

The  Washingtonian  Washington  News 

(No  Monday  issue) 

NOTE;  L,  G.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  Commercial  Club  furnished 
information. 


Population  City  Classed  As 

1920  Census  .  27,640  Agricultural 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti-  Center, 

mate.  City  .  30,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  .  40,000 

Native  Whites  . 90%  Industrial  Workers  . . .  40",, 

Negroes  1-50  of  .  1%  English  Reading  ....  97%, 

Foreign  Bom  .  10%  Home  Owners  .  77% 

Summer  Residents  . . .  10% 

Banks 

Savings  .  1  Resources  ....$11,435,593.84 

State  Banks  and  Trust 

Cos .  2  Resources  _  10,691,790.15 

Schools  .  10  Pupils  .  2.308 

Theatres  .  3  Seats  .  2,950 

Churches  .  26 
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Location 

There  is  a  first  class  street  car  system  and  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  good  docking  and 
shipping  facilities;  three  transcontinental  railroads,  the 
Great  Northern.  Northern  Pacific  and  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul.  It 
is  the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Great  Northern.  They  main¬ 
tain  headquarters  and  large  shops  here. 

Special  Information 

There  are  147  miles  of  paved  highway  leading  out  of 
Everett  to  the  outlying  towns  where  dairy,  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farming  is  extensively  carried  on.  ^ 

Everett's  population  is  largely  American.  It  is  the  county 
seat  and  surrounded  by  a  most  wonderful  and  scenic  country. 


EVERETT,  WASH 


Wholesale  Houses 

Wholesale  houses  of 
Everett  consist  of  two 
very  large  grocery  con¬ 
cerns,  mill  supplies, 
marine  supplies,  pack¬ 
ing  supplies,  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables, 
tobacco  and  hardware. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 

Automobile 

(Pass.) 

Cigar  Stores  . . . . , 

21 

Department  Stores. 

4 

Hats  and  Caps ....  9 

Photographers  . . . 

.  5 

Agencies 

14 

Cloaks  and  Suits. 

5 

Electrical  Supplies. 

7 

Jewelers  .  8 

Pianos  . 

.  4 

Automobile  (Truck) 

Clothiers  . 

9 

Florists  . 

8 

Ladies'  Tailors  ...  4 

Plumbers  . 

.  7 

Agencies 

16 

Confectioners  . 

16 

Furniture  . 

5 

Meat  Markets  ....  21 

Restaurants  and 

Automobile 

(Tire) 

Delicatessen  . 

4 

Furriers  . 

4 

Men's  Furnishings.  8 

Lunch  Rooms  . . 

.  34 

Agencies 

4 

Dressmakers  . 

14 

Garages  . 

27 

Merchant  Tailors  . .  11 

Shoe  Dealers  . . . . 

.  9 

Automobile 

(Parts) 

Druggists  . . 

8 

Grocers  . 

58 

Millinery,  exclusive  5 

Sporting  Goods  . . 

.  1 

Agencies 

U 

Dry  Goods  . 

5 

Hardware  . 

5 

Opticians  .  3 

Stationers  . 

.  2 

Bakers  ... 

18 

Retail  Section 

Consists  of  one  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  four  additional 
department  stores  not  carrying 
all  lines,  and  a  complete  line  of 
other  stores  carrying  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  —  clothing,  ladies’ 
ready  to  wear,  shoes,  and  all 
other  lines. 

Residential  Features 

Everett's  residential  section  Is 
most  beautiful.  The  better  sec¬ 
tion  is  built  on  a  location  with  a 
marine  view. 


Trading  Area 

The  entire  Snohomish  County,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Island  County.  There  are  estimated  to  be  40,000  people  in 
this  area  that  makes  this  city  their  trading  center. 


Morning  Newspapers 

Tribune. 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Tribune. 


Evening  Newspapers 
Herald. 

Weeklies 

Labor  Journal, 


Editor 


Publisher  for  August  21, 


Populatio 

n 

City  Classed  as 

1920,  (Sty . 

18,600  Industrial  and 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 

shipping 

centre. 

and  Suburban  . 

16,800 

1 

Native  Wihtes  . 

767c 

Industrial  Workers....  6% 

Negroes  . 

1% 

English  Beading  . 

. 70"6 

Foreign  Born  . 

847c 

Home  Owners  . . . 

. 5,000 

Banks 

..  8 

$3,000,000 

8 

..  8 

. 1.950 

Ch  h 

Population 

1910  Census  .  88,743 

January  1,  1980,  City  (esti¬ 
mated)  .  110,000  p-j  As 

January  1,  1920,  County  (esti-  ''“J  A* 

mated)  .  250,000  Industrial, 

Cham^r  of  Commerce  estimate  on 
both  same  as  above  fisures. 

Native  White  . TSTt  Industrial  Workers,...  509f 

Negroes  .  9%  English  Beading . 907c 

Foreign  Bom  . OSTc  Home  Owners .  60% 

Students  . 24,975 

Bank  Transactions,  1919 . $974,745,239 

Banks  .  6  Resources  . $42,301,762 

Schools  . 44  Pupils  . 19,988 

Theatres  . 25  Seats  . 14,000 

Churches  .  98 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
Intensive  farming  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  Tacoma 
produces  fire  fruits,  berries  ard  vegetables  ' 

In  1919  Fierce  County's  production  of  milk  was  valued  at 
$550,745,  butter  $500,000,  eggs  $250,000  and  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  canning,  preserve  and  pickling  plants  used  in  1919 
22,675,291  pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Wholesale  Houses  Residential  Features 


The  wholesale  busi-  Tacoma  is  known  as  a  city  of 
ness  is  efficiently  ban-  home  owners.  This  large  number 
died,  salesmen  regu-  of  home  owners  is  made  possible 
larly  covering  the  en-  by  the  favorable  terms  of  pur- 
tire  trading  area,  chase. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  . 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  . 

Automobile  (Parts) 


Cigar  Stores . 

.  36 

Department  Stores. 

8 

32 

Cloaki  and  Suits . 

.  10 

Electrical  Supplies. 

16 

Clothiers  . 

.  40 

Furniture  . 

85 

84 

Confectioners  .... 

.  70 

Furriers  . 

2 

Delicatessen  . 

.  10 

Floricts  . 

16 

70 

Dressmakers  . 

.  82 

Garages  . 

32 

Druggists  . 

.  42 

Grocers  . 885 

6 

Dry  Goods  . 

.  84 

Hardware  . 

21 

26 

Pianos  . 

..  13 

Plumbers  . 

..  26 

Restaurants  a  n 

d 

lunch  rooms .... 

..  90 

Shoe  Dealers . 

..  26 

Sporting  Goods, . . 

..  6 

Stationers  . 

..  6 

Trading  Area 

The  retail  business  in  Tacoma  is  exceptonally  prosperous. 
The  workers  in  the  city  are  mostly  home  owners  and  are 
contented  and  thrifty. 

Stores  do  a  large  mail  order  business  and  purchases  come 
from  all  the  surrounding  counties,  from  as  far  east  as 
the  Columbia  River,  from  the  adjacent  islands  and  South¬ 
western  Washington. 

Newspapers 

Ledger  (H.-S.),  News-Tribune  (E.),  Times  (E). 
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VANCOUVER,  WASH 


Automobile  (Pas-  Cigar  Stores  .... 

senger)  Agencies  15  Cloaks  and  Suits,  None  Hats  and  Caps .  1  Photographers  .  5 

Automobile  (Truck)  None  exclusively  Electrical  Supplies  4  .  .  5  .  ? 

Agencies  .  8  Clothiers  .  4  Florists  .  3  '  Ladies'  Tailors .  1  Plumbers  .  4 

itomobile  (Tire)  Confectioners  .....  6  Furniture';;.’.!.'..’.  5  M®»t  Markets  ... .  6  Restaurants  and 


Location 

Across  Columbia  River  from  Portland,  on  main  line  of 
0.,  W,  R.  &  N,  Co.  and  Northern  Pacific. 

Principal  Industries 

Shipbuilding  chief  industry,  manufacturing  and  milling. 

Special  Information 

Shipping  point  for  Southwest  Washington  prune  district 
and  a!so  centre  dairy  and  fruit  district,  A  $1,000,000  cream¬ 
ery  located  here. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Cigar  Stores .  1  Department  Stores,  Hardware  .  3  Opticians  .  3 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Small  fruit  and  dairy  farms,  extending  80  miles  north. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Tobacco,  1, 
Confectionery,  1, 
With  exception  of 
ibove,  all  wholesale 
business  is  handled 
through  Portland, 
Ore.,  houses. 


Retail  Section 

Main,  Washington  and  part  of 
Broadway. 

Residential  Features 

One  and  two-story  houses. 


Hats  and  Caps .  1  Photographers  .  5 

Jewelers  .  5  Pianos  .  2 


Trading  Area 

Extends  30  miles  north  along  Columbia  River  and  includes 
towns  of  Camas,  1,200;  Ridgefield,  700;  Washougal,  500. 


Automobile  (Tiro) 


Confectioners  .....  6 


Meat  Markets .  6  Restaurants  and 


Agencies  .  10  Delicatessen  .  1  p  j  '.'.■.■.■.’.■.’None 

Automobile  (Parts)  Dressmakers  .  7  *  “t  t®  s  . . . 


ItOmODlie  A^ix^ooiassa^ssaa  .  .  10 

Agencies  .  4  Druggists  .  5  Garages  .  12 


Men's  Furnishings 
(Clothiers  handle) 
Merchant  Tailors  .  4 


Lunch  Rooms ....  20 

Shoe  Dealers  .  3 

Sporting  Goods .  2 


Dry  Goods .  5  Grocers  .  15  Millinery  .  2  Stationers  .  1 


Morning  Newspapers 
None 


Evening  Newspapers 
Columbian 


Sunday  Newspapers 
None 
Weeklies 
The  Sun 
The  Optimist 


_ Facts  from  James  MeSparren,  Secretary  Commercial  Club,  bank  statements,  school  superintendent  and  other  reliaile  sources  of  information. 
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Population  City 

1910  Census .  5,150  CloSScd  As 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eatlmate. 

City  .  6.500  Fruit  and 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  ^*^C^rt*er 

Suburban . 16,000 


Native  Whitei  . 96% 

Foreign  Born . 4% 

Home  Owners . 50'!  c 


tndustrial  Workers . 20% 

English  Beading . 90% 


Banks  .  4  Resources  . $5,895,956 

Schools  . 7  PuplU  . 2,298 

Theatres  .  3  Seats  . 2.850 

Churches  .  ^4 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Wenatchee  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  numerous  five  and 
ten  acre  orchard  tracts.  On  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent 
nf  these  tracts  are  located  substantial  farm  dwellings. 

Principal  Industries 

Production  of  fruit,  the  major  portion  consisting  of  apples, 
Mere  than  nine  million  boxes  were  produced  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  in  1919.  The  tonnage  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  car  loads.  Twenty-seven  varieties  of  other 
fruits  are  also  raised  in  this  district. 

Special  Information 

There  are  twenty-two  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Chelan  County,  employing  an  average  of  two  hundreci  and 
fifty  people. 


Wholesalers 

There  are  two  whole¬ 
sale  firms  in  Wenat- 
chee—one  a  grocery 
firm  and  the  other  an 
automobile  supply  com¬ 
pany. 


Automobile 

(Paisen- 

ger)  Agencies . 

20 

Automobile 

(Truck) 

Agencies  . 

10 

Automobile 

(Tiro) 

Agencies  . 

20 

Automobile 

(Parts) 

Agencies  . 

M 

Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 

isien-  Bakers  .  4  Dry  Goods  .  4  Hardware  . . 


Cigar  Stores  ......  2  Department  Stares 4 

Cloaks  and  Suits _  2  Electrical  Supplies..  2 


Confectioners  .  6 

Delicatessen  .  1 

Dreesmakers  .  8 


Dry  Goods  .  4  Hardware  .  2 

Department  Stares...  4  Hats  and  Caps  . 

Electrical  Supplies..  2  Jewelers  . 4 

Florists  .  1  Ladies'  Tailors .  2 

Furniture  .  2  Meat  Markets .  4 

Furriers  .  Men's  Furnishings...  2 

Garages  .  20  Merchant  Tailors....  2 


Druggists  .  4  Grocers  .  18  Millinery  .  S 


0-iticiars  .  3 

Photographers  .  8 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  .  4 

R'-staurants  and 

Lunch  Rooms . 11 

Shoe  Dealers .  2 

Sporting  Goods . 

Stationers .  8 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  section  of  the  city 
of  Wenatchee  is  modern  in 
every  respect.  There  are  four 
large  department  stores. 

Residential  Features 

Wenatchee  has  many  beautiful 
residences,  some  of  them  costing 
PS  high  as  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
A  great  deal  of  pride  is  taken  in 
the  care  and  up-keep  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  section. 


Trading  Area 

Wenatchee  is  the  natural  hub  of  the  four  coun¬ 
ties  of  North  Central  Washington,  and  has  a 
trade  drawing  power  extending  as  far  as  one 
hundred  twenty-seven  miles  on  the  north  to 
the  Canadian  line. 


Population 

1910  Census . 14.082 

1920  Census . 18,539 


City  Clasacd  as 

Industrial. 
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YAKIMA,  WASH. 


Native  Whitei  . $4% 

Negroei,  Japt  and  Chi- 
neie  .  2% 


Banks  .  8 


Foreign  Bom  .  147c 

English  Reading  . 96% 


Resources  . 314,484,500 

Schools  . 10  Pupils  . 8,614 

Theatres  .  4  Seats  . 4,900 

Churches  .  28 


Location 

On  main  line  of  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  on  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  About  midway  between  Spokane  and 

Seattle. 

Principal  Industries 

Annual  factory  output  is  valued  at  eight  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  comprised  largely  as  below: 

Fruit  products  and  sugar . $2,218,000 

Lumber,  boxes,  sash,  woodwork .  1,591,520 

Meat  products  .  1,870.000 

Flour  and  osreals .  518.000 

Bakeries  .  878.800 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Immediately  adjoining  the  city  are  small  orchard  tracts 
having  modern,  spacious  houses  with  city  water,  gas  and 
electric  light  and  power. 


Wboleaale  Houses 

Grocery  .  8 

Hardware  .  1 

Auto  accessories ....  1 
Builders'  lupplies..  1 
Cigars  and  tobacco.  1 
Flour  and  feed . 8 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  section  has  wide, 
clean,  well  paved  streeti  with 
electric  car  service.  Stores  are 
modem. 

Residential  Features 

Noted  for  beautiful  homes. 


Automobile  (Pas-  Cigar  itoraa . 

senger)  Agencies.  83  Cloaki  and  suits... 
Antomobile  (Tmck)  Clothiers . 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationadly  Advertised  Products 

Cigar  itoraa . 18  Electrical  supplies.,  7  Hardware  .  4  Photographera  ....  5 

Cloaki  and  suits...  8  Florists  .  4  Jewelers  .  6  Pianos  .  6 

Clothiers .  10  Furniture  .  7  Lakes’  tailors .  1  Plumbers  .  10 


Agencies  .  19  Confectioners  .  14  Furriers 


Agencies  .  11  Dressmakers 


Delicatessen  .  4  Garages .  6  Men's  furnishings . .  12 


10  Restaurants 


Automobile  (Parts)  Druggists  .  10 

Agencies  .  8  Dry  Goods  .  8 

Bakers  .  6  Department  storea  .  6 


Grocers  . 88  Merchant  tailors... 

Hats  and  caps  ban-  Millinery  . 

died  witk  gents'  Opticians  . 

furnishings . — 


lunch  rooms  .... 
Merchant  tailors...  7  Shoe  dealers,  excl..  4 

Millinery  .  4  Sporting  goods  ....  2 

Opticians  .  8  Stationers  .  8 


Trading  Area 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  the  trade 
area  covers  Yakima  and  Benton  counties  with  a  population 
of  75,000. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Herald  (Morning  and  Sunday), 

Republic  (Evening). 

Talley  American  (Evening  and  Sunday). 


NOTE.— Facts  from  Yakima  Commercial  dub,  L.  A.  Dash,  President;  Orpheus  C,  Boots,  Secretary. 
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Washington  Resources  and  Production 


VICTORIA  IS  BUSTLING  GATE¬ 
WAY  TO  PACIFIC 

{Coutinncd  from  page  XV) 


well  equipped  to  handle  all  that  comes. 

The  trip  by  steamer  between  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  through  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  is  picturesque  and  interesting,  as 
well  as  the  voyage  between  Seattle  and 
Victoria. 

Vancouver  Island  is  285  miles  long 
and  about  60  miles  wdde.  Its  timber  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  its 
coal  measures  are  practically  inexhaus¬ 
tible,  according  to  geologists,  and  its 
deposits  of  other  minerals^ — iron,  copper, 
gold  and  silver — are  vast,  but  slightly 
developed. 

The  soil  is  of  wonderful  fertility, 


Holds  the  world’s  record  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Stands  highest  of  all  states  in  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  oats  per  acre. 

Produces  more  hops  to  the  acre 
than  any  other  state. 

Average  weight  of  wool  per  fleece 
higher  than  anywhere  else  in  America. 

Ranks  third  among  the  states  in  total 


capable  of  producing  every  grain,  fruit, 
root  and  vegetable  grown  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  island 
are  of  immense  value,  but  additional 
capital  is  needed  to  develop  them. 

Victoria  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
wealth  of  this  region  with  which  it  is 
in  close  touch  by  steamship  service  and 
by  the  Exquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway. 
— Eari.e  Hooker  Eaton. 


quantity  of  plums  and  prunes  grown. 

Has  more  standing  timber  than  any 
other  state  except  one. 

Produces  more  lumber  annually 
than  any  other  state. 

Manufactures  two-thirds  of  all  the 
shingles  used  in  the  United  States. 

Is  third  among  the  slates  in  amount 
of  water  power  utilized. 


Hog  Raising  in  Oregon 

The  demand  for  hogs  by  the  Pack¬ 
ing  Houses  in  Oregon  and  the  fact 
that  train  loads  of  packing  house 
products  are  shipped  from  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago  to  supply 
the  Oregon  market  has  stimulated 
great  interest  in  the  hog-raising  in¬ 
dustry  in  Oregon. 

Hog-raising  has  proved  profitable 
in  Oregon  on  account  of  the  mild 
climate  which  allows  the  hogs  to  live 
in  the  open  fields. 


Value  of  Agricultural  Crops*  Oregon*  1914 

Wheat  .  16,604,000  bu. 

Oats  .  12,740,000  bu. 

Barley  .  3,660,000  bu. 

Clover  Seed .  1*400*000  lbs. 

Potatoes  .  4,920,000  bu. 

Corn  .  660,000  bu. 

Fruits  . 

Hay  .  1,716,000  tons 

Hops  .  22,4.=i9,900  lbs. 

Miscellaneous 

Products  . 

$18,264,010 

5,350,801) 

2,086,000 

175,000 

3,296,(X)0 

528.000 

10,000,000 

15,444.000 

3.087,.50d 

9,500,000 

$67,731,300 

Other  Agricultural  Productions 

Dairv  Products . 

$18,947,182 

8,500.000 

3,875,000 

36,415,(X)0 

Livestock  . 

Total  . 

Total  Preceding  Table.... 

$67,737,182 
67,731, .300 

Crand  T(  t.il  . $135,463,482 

Population 

1910  Census . 2  000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 
City . 4,000 


Classed  As 

Residential 

and 

Industrial, 


Native  Whites . 75% 

Negroes  . 1/10  of  1% 

Foreign  Bom .  24% 

Students  . 100 


Industrial  Workers....  20% 

English  Reading . 95% 

Home  Owners . 60% 

Summer  Residents . 100 


Banks 


State  Banks  and  Trust 

Cos .  1 

National  .  1 


Resources  . $1,030,000 

Resources  .  600,000 


Schools 


Public  Grade 
High  . 


No,  Pupils  .  300 

No.  Pupils  .  100 
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Location 

At  entrance  to  Puget  Sound  40  miles  north  of  Seattle,  on 
line  of  C.,  H.  tt  Puget  Sound  R.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber  mills,  canning  fruit,  vegetables  and  salmon, 
dairying,  small  fruits,  poultry. 

Special  Information 

Port  Townsend  is  center.  Three  forts  complement  1,5C0 
men  in  peace  times. 


PORT  TOWNSEND,  WASH. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Dairying  leadi>.g  industry,  also  growing  of  vegetables, 
berries  and  fruits. 


Wholesale  Houses 

One  Florist. 
Wholesale  business 
handled  through 
Seattle. 

Theatres 

One  theatre. 


Retail  Section 

On  Water  and  Taylor  streets. 

Residential  Features 

Modern  typo  of  individual 
dwellings. 

Churches 

Five  churches. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Automobile  (Pas¬ 
senger)  Agen¬ 
cies  . 

Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  . 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencie.s  . 

Automobile  (Parts) 
Agencies  . 


3  Pianos  .  1 


Bakers  .  2  Dry  Goods .  1  Hats  and  Caps.. 

Cigar  Stores .  10  Department  Stores.  0  Jewelers  .  2 

4  Cloaks  and  Suits. . .  1  Electrical  Supplies.  3  Ladies’  Tailors  ...  2 

Clothiers  .  3  Florists  .  2  Meat  Markets .  2 

2  Confectioners  .  6  Furniture  .  1  Men's  Furnishings.  3 

Delicatessen  .  0  Furriers  .  0  Merchant  Tailors..  3 

6  Dressmakers  (regu-  Garages  .  3  Millinery  .  2 

lar)  .  1  Grocers  .  3  Opticians  .  1  Spotting  Goods 

1  Druggists  .  3  Hardware  .  2  Photographers  _  3  Statio'ers  ... 


Plumbers  .  2 

Restaurants  and 
Lunch  Rooms ....  5 

Shoe  Dealers .  4 

3 


Trading  Area 

Includes  Hadlock,  Irondale  Center,  Ft.  Ludlow,  Quilcene, 
Lelai  d,  Fairmount  and  IJncas.  Radius  25  miles. 


Newspapers 

Leader  (M.-S.), 


Weeklies 

Leader. 


■MOTE:  George  Welch,  Sec,  Commercial  Club,  bank  and 
school  reports  furnished  facts. 


City  Classed  As 

Agricultural 

Center 


Population 

1910  Census .  4,209 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  .  6,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 

Suburban  . None 

Native  Whites  . 85%  Industrial  Workers  ...  5% 

Negroes  . less  V2  of  1%  English  Reading  . 95% 

Foreign  Born  . 149i  Home  Owners  . 1,000 

Banks 

National  .  3  Resources  . $4,250,000 

All  operate  savings  departments. 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  3  No,  Pupils  . .'...1,100 

High  .  1  No.  Pupils  .  200 

State  Normal  .  No,  Pupils  .  300 

Theatres  Churches 

Theatres  .  3  (All  denominations) .  9 

Total  Seating  Capacity  .1,400 
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Location 

248  miles  west  of  Spokane  on  main  line  Northern  Pacific, 
Chi,,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul. 

Principal  Industries 

Farming  almost  exclusively,  some  fiour  mills,  saw  mills 
and  vinegar  factories.  ‘ 

Special  Information 

It  is  the  first  town  reached  after  crossing  the  Cascade 
range  and  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  territory. 


ELLENSBURG,  WASH. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Bread  gauge  farmers  operating  large  farms  from  80 
acres  up. 

Wholesale  Houses 


Hay  Ic  Feed. 

Seeds  . 

Flci;r  . 


Other  wholesale  han¬ 
dled  through  Seattle, 
Spokane  and  Yakima. 


Retail  Section 

Pearl,  Main  and  Pine  streets. 

Residential  Features 

Cottages  mostly,  with  few 
larger  houses. 


Retail  Outlet  fojr  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Hardware  .  S 

Hats  and  caps.... none 

Jewelers  .  3 

Ladies’  tailors . none 

Meat  markets .  2 

Men’s  furnishings..  5 
Merchant  Tailors. . .  3 

Millinery  .  1 

Opticians  .  2 


Automobile 

(Pas- 

Bakers  . 

.  2 

Dry  Goods  . 

3 

senger)  Agencies. 

10 

Cigar  stcres 

.  3 

Department  stores.. 

1 

Automobile 

(Truck) 

Cloaks  and  suits. none 

Electrical  supplies.. 

2 

Agencies 

10 

Clothiers  . . . . 

.  2 

Florists  . . 

1 

Automobile 

(Tire) 

Confectioners 

.  3 

Furniture  . 

8 

Agencies 

10 

Delicatessen 

.  I 

Furriers  . 

1 

Automobile 

(Parts) 

Dressmakers 

10 

Agencies 

10 

Druggists  . . . 

Jrccors  . 

6 

Photographers  ....  1 

Piancs  .  2 

Plumbers  .  3 

Rfstaurants  and 
lunch  rooms  ...  5 

Shoe  dealers  .  3 

Sporting  goods  han¬ 
dles  hardware 
Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Ircludes  Cle  Elm,  Rosalyn  and  surrounding:  farming 
territory  within  40  miles. 


Evening  Newspapers 

Record 


Weeklies 

Capital 


NOTE:  Facts  from  A.  F,  Marsh,  Sec,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Population 

1910  Census  . 6,996 

1920  .  8,965 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 

Suburban  . 12,000 


City  Classed  As 

Residential 

and 

Industrial. 


Native  Whites . 90% 

Negroes . less  '/t  of  1% 

Foreign  Born  . 9% 

Students  . 

Savings  . 

State  Banks  .  1 

National  .  2 

Public  Grade  .  8 

High  .  1 

Trade  . 

Three  theatres,  seating 
capacity  1,200.  _ 


Industrial  Workers. .  .33>(i% 

English  Reading  . 9'7% 

Homs  Owners  . 5,000 

Summer  Residents ....  Small 

Resources  . 

Resources  .  $100,000 

Resources  .  5,500,000 

No.  PupiU . 1,677 

No.  Pupils .  501 

No.  Pupils . 

Eight  churches — all  de¬ 
nominations. 


lEDITORSc  PUBLISHERS 

—  SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  — 


Location 

Sixty  miles  from  Seattle  on  line  of  0,  W,  R.  tc  N., 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber  mills,  logging,  veneer  mills,  shingle  mills  and 
fruit  and  berry  canneries,  oyster  growing  and  packing, 
knitting  mills. 

Special  Information 

Capitol  of  the  state  and  all  executive  offices  located 
here.  State  pay  roll  is  more  than  $20,000  a  month  and 
Industrial  pay  roll  averages  about  one  and  one-half  millions 
yearly. 


OLYMPIA,  WASH, 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Berry,  stock  and  small  holdings  by  those  who  work  in 
city. 

Retail  Section 

4th,  6th,  6th,  Main,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Franklin  Sts. 

Residential  Features 

One  and  two  story  houses  on 
beautifully  kept  streets. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Wholesale  handled 
exclusively  through 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
Portland, 


Morning  Newspapers 

The  Olympian. 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Olympian. 


Evening  Newspapers 

The  Recorder. 

Weeklies 

Recorder.  Chronicle, 


Automobile  (Pas¬ 
senger)  Agen¬ 
cies  .' .  2 

Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  5 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  .  20 

Automobile  (Parts) 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Bakers 

Cigar  Stores .  10 

Cloaks  and  Suits.. 

Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  .  8 

Delioatessen  ....  None 

Dressmakers  .  6 

Druggists 


Agencies 


15  Dry  Goods .  4 


Department  Stores. 
Electrical  Supplies .  8 

Florists  .  2 

Furniture  .  6 

Furriers  . 

Garages  .  20 

Grocers  .  12 

Hardware  .  4 


Hats  and  Caps .... 

Jewelers  .  5 

Ladies’  Tailors...,  1 

Meat  Markets .  7 

Men's  Furnishings.  6 
Merchant  Tailors . .  8 

Millinery  .  4 

Opticians  .  2 


Photographers  ....  3 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  .  8 

Restaurants  and 
Lunch  Rooms ....  15 

Shoe  Dealers .  J 

Sporting  Goods ....  4 

Stationers  .  * 


Trading  Area 

Includes  towns  of  Thurston  County  and  Mason  County. 
Junction  of  Pacific  and  Olympia  highways  makes  Olympia 
center  of  large  tourist  trade. 


NOTE: — Hollis  B.  Fults,  secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Trading  Areas  Around  Oregon’s  Eighteen  Newspaper  Centers 
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is  an  average  of  250  horse-power  per 
square  mile  in  this  State.  California,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  about  fifty  horse¬ 
power  to  the  square  mile. 

“The  city  is  profiting  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  development  of  the  State,  which 
produced  crops  worth  $350,000,000  in 
1919.  It  is  now  planned  to  move  a  great 
agricultural  tonnage  through  theiharlxjr 


down  upon  one  of  the  best  illuminated 
cities  in  the  country,  on  a  busy,  up-to- 
date.  modern  city.  In  the  harbor  are 
ships  unloading  cargo  from  the  Orient, 
vessels  loading  for  Alaska,  big  steel  pas¬ 
senger  ships  in  the  coastwise  service, 
battle  cruisers  of  the  Pacific  fleet  and  a 
multitude  of  smaller  craft.  Two  Cabinet 
officers  recently  said  that  the  Government 


SEATTLE  INDUSTRIES  IN  1914 


comparative  summary  of  Seattle  manufactories  issued  by  the  C.  S. 
Census  Bureau  for  1909  and  1911  follows: 


Census 

1914 

Number  of  establishments  .  1.014 

Persons  engaged  in  manufacture  .  16,761 

Proprietors  and  Arm  members  .  834  ' 

Salaried  employees  2,498 

Wage  earners  (average  number) .  12,429 

Primary  horsepower  .  44,001 

Capital  . $61,317,000 

Services  .  13,624,000 

Salaries  .  3,689,000 

Wages  .  9,935,000 

Materials  .  37,770,000 

Value  of  products  .  64,390,000 

(Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials) 
which  is 

Value  added  by  manufacture  .  26,620,000 


22,031,000 


Per  cent,  of 
increase 
1909-1914 

34.7 
10,9 

34.1 
20.6 

7.9 

IS.O 

30.8 
20.0 

33.7 

15.7 

31.2 

26.7 


Census 

1909 


753 

14,216 

622 

2,071 

11,523 

28.267 

$46,867,000 

11,349,000 

2,760.000 

8.589,000 

28,783,000 

50,814,000 


Riverside  Ave.,  Spokane,  showing  a  section  of  the  busy  retail  and  financial 

district 


fuel  and  using  electricity.  The  city  it¬ 
self  is  to  construct  the  great  Skagit 
River  plant.  The  State  of  Washington 
has  water  power  of  which  less  than  2 
per  cent  is  at  present  developed.  There 


“The  State  of  Washington  has  enough 
coal  to  last  900  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption.  For  the  last  few  years 
the  mines  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
of  Seattle  have  produced  4,000,000  tons 
annually.  Lumber  shows  another  huge 
increase.  This  port  stands  on  what  was 
once  an  almost  impenetrable  forest.  To¬ 
day  it  is  a  great  lumbering  center  and 
Puget  Sound  timber  goes  to  the  Seven 
Seas.  Within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
there  are  65,000  men  in  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry. 

“Fish  have  also  helped  Seattle  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  city.  The  annual  catch  in 
Puget  Sound  and  the  byways  of  -Alaska 
is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  country. 

“Seattle  is  talking  of  doing  away  with 


and  avoid  high  rail  rates  and  car  short-  was  about  to  make  Seattle  trustee  for 
age.  The  Columbia  River  basin  is  said  Alaska.’’ 
to  he  the  greatest  single  farming  area 
in  the  world.  • 

“The  protected  and  broad  harlxir  of 
this  great  city  is  fully  eighty  fathoms 
deep.  There  are  also  two  fresh  water 
harbors  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a 
canal,  which  Seattle  dug,  and  locks  which 


and  with  the  advantage  of  being  within 
75  miles  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  produce  40 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  lead  and  a  big 
percentage  of  its  zinc  and  silver. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  smelts  one-twelfth  of 
the  nation’s  copper  and  has  an  annual 
output  of  refined  copper  of  108,000  tons. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  is  mining  and 
shipping  vast  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  magnesite,  tin,  and 
other  metals. 

In  1919  the  production  of  coal  in 
Washington  was  4,128,424  tons,  the  coal 
mining  industry  employing  5,847  men 
and  having  an  output  valued  at  $14,- 
564,445.  The  state  has  coal  deposits  of 
63.854,000,000  tons. 

Stockholders  and  owners  of  Pacific 
Northwest  mines  have  been  drawing  down 
ten  of  millions  in  dividends  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  mine  workers  also 


SEATTLE’S  WONDERFUL  AND 
STEADY  GROWTH 

(Continued  from  page  XI) 


A  field  of  cabbage  $eed  near  Bellingham,  Wash.,  one  of  the  three  places  in  the 
world  where  garden  seed  it  extensively  raised  for  market 


GREAT  BASIC  INDUSTRIES  IN 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

(Continued  from  page  VH) 


MAIN  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF  BELUNGHAM,  WASH. 


have  benefited  tremendously  from  the 
the  Government  put  in.  The  popular  big  demand ‘and  high  jirices  for  metals, 
slogan  of  one  of  the  political  campaigns  Mines  like  Hunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  in 
was  ‘Dig  a  Ditch.’  Seattle  dug  and  now  the  Coeur  d’.Alenc  region  have  paid  their 
has  both  fresh  and  salt  water  harbors.  stockholders  over  $23,000.0(K).  in  divi- 
“From  my  hotel  window’  I  can  look  (Continued  on  Page  XXIX) 


IDAHO  FACTS 

POPULATION,  January,  1913,  38.5,094. 

School  population,  104,73.5. 

Area  of  state.  81,800  square  miles,  or  .54,272.000  acres. 

Areas  of  lakes  ami  streams.  341,760  acres. 

Area  of  allotted  and  unallotted  Indian  lands,  481,518  acres. 

Area  of  undeveloped  cut-over  lands,  300,000  acres. 

Land  area  una|)propriated  and  unreserved  in  Idaho  (1911),  24,123.037  acres, 
equal  to  45.22  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  state,  of  which 
5,000,000  acres  are  classified  as  being  suitable  for  dry  farming  and  avail¬ 
able  to  entry  under  the  Enlarged  Homestead  laws. 

1,300,000  acres  of  state  lands  suitable  for  dr>  farming. 

1,843,039  acres  now  cultivated  and  under  irrigation. 

1,200,000  acres  of  state  land  where  irrigation  is  not  necessary  for  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  agricultural  crops. 

Original  homestead  entries  during  1911,  covering  1,099,796  acres. 

Railroad  selections  during  1911,  21,392  acres. 

More  than  4,500,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  in  Idaho  entered  during  the 
biennial  period  ending  December,  1912. 

Acres  under  completed  irrigation  systems,  2,707,879. 

Length  of  irrigation  canals  now  operating,  12,759  miles. 

Total  amount  expended  upon  irrigation  systems  to  1910,  $40,983,682. 
Estimated  cost  of  additional  projects  segregated  under  the  Carey  Act,  and 
during  the  course  of  construction,  $25,806,000. 

Amount  of  electrical  horse  power  now  generated  from  the  streams  of  the 
state,  194,755. 

Maximum  capacity  of  electrical  plants  now  finished  or  under  construction, 
372,055  horse  power. 

Saw-mills  operating  during  the  year  1912,  275. 

Forest  areas  contain  129,(K)0,000,000  feet,  b.  m,  55%  of  which  is  included  in 
the  National  Forests. 

Five  beet  sugar  factories  during  1912.  48,606,500  pounds. 
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Population 

1910  Centut  . 207,514 

1920  Censui  . 258,288 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Ultimate, 

City  . 820,856 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  . 


City 

Classed  As 

Shippinff 

and 

Industrial, 


Native  Whites  . 66% 

Nesroes  .less  than  Vi  of  1% 
Foreign  Born  .  84% 


Industrial  Workers  .  16,6% 

English  Reading . 97% 

■  Home  Owners . 53,575 


Banks 


state  Banks  and  Trust 

Cos .  18 

National  .  6 


1 

^  Resources  .  .$178,749,944.36 

J 


Schools 

Public  Orade  .  62 

High  .  5 

Trade  .  3 


No.  Pupils  . 28.995 

No,  Pupils  .  6,952 

No.  Pupils  .  1,423 


Theatres 

Fifty-two  theatres,  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  from  300  to 
3,000. 


Churches 

Two  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  churches  including  all 
denominations. 


Location 

At  confluence  of  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

Principal  Industries 

The  rapid  development  of  Oregon  industries  such  as  those 
of  flax,  fiber,  wool  and  mohair,  general  farming,  livestock, 
dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  the  loganberry  and  cran¬ 
berry  fields,  fruits,  beet  sugar,  etc.,  the  growth  of  the 
iron,  steel,  brick  and  cement  industries,  furniture  nunufac- 
turing,  steel  and  wooden  shipbuilding  and  the  construction 
of  new  and  important  railway  lines,  together  with  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  inland  waterways  and  the  Columbia  River,  are 
slowly  but  surely  making  Portland  the  active  center  of  a 
rich  producing  section  of  the  United  States, 

Special  Information 

Portland  shipbuilding  contracts  total  approximately  $230,- 
000,000  in  ship  values.  During  a  two  year  period  Portland 
launched  73  steel  and  154  wood  ships. 

Portland  is  the  fourth  largest  agricultural  implement  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States;  is  the  largest  lumber  producing 
city  in  the  world.  The  region  classed  as  tributary  to  the 
Columbia  gateway  has  standing  timber  amounting  to  560,- 
000.000,000  feet  B.  M. 

Portland  has  the  third  largest  case  goods  furniture  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world,  and  the  furniture  manufacturing  business 
in  the  past  ten  years  has  shown  great  development.  It  is 
estimated  that  $5,400,000  worth  of  furniture  was  sold  from 
Portland  factories  during  1919, 

Portland  banks  for  May  4.  1920,  show  deposits  of  $179,- 
642.755.  There  is  also  a  large  private  bank  and  a  branch 
of  a  Canadian  hank  Ineated  in  city  in  addition  to  those 
listed  above. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  a  short  distance  from  Portland  in  all  directions 
are  hundreds  of  small  farms,  or  acre  tracts. 

Paved  roads  and  convenient  interurban  car  service,  which 
make  it  possible  to  sell  their  products  in  local  markets, 
have  been  factors  in  inducing  these  men  and  women  to 
take  up  dairying,  poultry  raising,  vegetable  growing,  and 
the  raising  of  small  fruits,  berries,  and  nursery  stocks. 


Wholesalers 

Drugs  .  5 

Provision  .  74 

Clothing  .  21 

Portland  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  jobbing 
trade  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest, 


Retail  Section 

Broadway,  Sixth,  Fifth,  Fourth, 
Third,  Yamhill,  Xorriaon,  Alder 
and  Washington  Streets  comprise 
the  main  business  section.  This 
includes  15  blocks  square  and 
supported  by  about  10  small 
neighborhood  business  sections. 

Residential  Features 

Portland's  residential  section  is 
mainly  one  and  two  story  houses. 
While  it  has  a  number  of  splendid 
apartment  houses  the  population 
is  made  up  of  individual  home 
owners. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Automobile 

(Pas* 

Cloaks  and  suits... 

.  33 

8  e  n  i:  e  r  )  Agen- 

Clothiers  . 

.  79 

cies  . 

79 

Confectioners  . 

.216 

Automobile 

(Truck) 

Delicatessen  . 

.  16 

Agencies 

23 

Dressmakers . 

.175 

Automobile 

(Tire) 

Druggists  . 

.140 

Agencies 

66 

Dry  Goods  . 

67 

Automobile 

(Parts) 

Department  Stores 

.  7 

Agencies 

82 

Electrical  Supplies 

..39 

71 

Cigar  Stores 

98 

Furniture  . 

i  73 

Furriers  .  7 

Garages  . 145 

Grocers  . 785 

Hardware  .  65 

Hats  and  Caps . 15 

Jewelers  . 110 

Ladies'  Tailors  . 18 

Meat  Markets  . 1€7 

Men's  Furnishings...  30 
Merchant  Trilors....  8 


Millinery  .  59 

Opticians  .  36 

Photographers  . 72 

Pianos  .  20 

Plumbers  .  96 

Restaurants  and 

Lunch  Rooms . 400 

Shoe  Dealers  . 75 

Sporting  Goods  .  6 

Stationers  .  11 


Trading  Area 


The  retail  trade  area  of  Portland  extends  to  Eugene,  The  Dalles, 
Astoria  and  Centralia  in  Washington.  The  wholesale  area  covers  South¬ 
western  Washington,  all  of  Oregon  and  part  of  Eastern  Idaho. 


NOTE;  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports  of  State  Officials,  latest  Directories  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information. 


GREAT  BASIC  INDUSTRIES  IN 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


(Continued  from  page  XXVII) 


dends.  The  mining  output  of  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon  now  exceeds 
$100,000,000  each  year. 

Up  to  January  I,  1919,  the  Seattle 
assay  office  since  its  establishment  in  1908 
has  received  $262,904,037  in  gold. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  vast  agen¬ 
cy  for  wealth-production  in  its  tremen¬ 
dous  network  of  rivers  and  streams,  cas¬ 
cades  and  waterfalls.  The  U.  S.  Geolo¬ 
gical  survey  estimates  an  average  of  84.6 
horsepower  per  square  mile  in  the  water¬ 
courses  of  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  total  for  the  three  states  of  19,- 
920,409  or  one-third  of  the  available 
water  power  of  the  entire  nation. 

This  vast  water  power  is  being  utilized 
for  industrial,  and  household  purposes, 
and  for  the  electrification  of  the  western 
railways.  Cheap  electrical  power  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  this  district,  whose 
manufactured  products  already  are  val¬ 
ued  at  $500,000,000  each  year. 

Closely  allied  to  water  power  is  irriga¬ 
tion,  which  has  unlocked  the  fertility  of 
millions  of  acres  and  added  enormouslj^ 
to  millions  more  in  this  section. 

In  Washington  projects  arc  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  watering  3,000,000  additional 
acres.  Approximately  400,000  acres  are 
already  under  the  ditch,  these  being 
located  principally  in  great  fertile  valleys, 
the  Yakima,  Wenatchee,  Walla  Walla, 
Okanogan  and  Spokane,  all  of  which  are 
famous  for  their  output  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  the  Arrow  Rock  dam  near  Boise, 


One  of  the  huge  electric  railroad  enRine*  used  on  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  St.  Paul  lines  through  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  road  has 
649  miles  of  electrically  operated  road  through  Washington,  Montana  and 
Idaho,  the  power  being  generated  by  water. 


Idaho,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  the 
highest  irrigation  dam  in  the  world,  351 
feet  in  height,  or  oidy  12  feet  less  than 
the  Times  hnilding.  New  York.  It  re¬ 
quired  530.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
and  it  stores  water  for  240,0(X)  acres  of 
land. 

Under  a  law  recently  passed  in  Oregon 
1.070  applications  for  permits  to  appro¬ 
priate  water  have  been  filed  with  the 
state  engineer.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
works  to  be  constructed  under  these  ap¬ 
plications  which  will  ultimately  be  ap¬ 
proved  is  $50,000,000.  The  act  provides 
for  the  irrigation  of  333,206  acres  of 
land,  this  being  in  addition  to  immense 


acreage  already  under  water  in  this  state. 

More  than  fifty  varieties  of  edible  fish 
are  found  in  North  Pacific  waters,  in¬ 
cluding  salmon,  halibut,  cod,  herring  and 
kindred  fish  products,  as  well  as  oyster, 
clam  and  crab.  The  annual  business  in 
fresh  and  canned  fish  passing  through 
Pacific  Northwest  ports  e.xceeds  the  total 
fisheries  business  of  the  entire  cast  coast 
of  the  British  Isles  with  all  of  New  Kng- 
land  added. 

E.xpress  refrigerator  cars  move  the 
product  to  New  ^■ork  and  other  great 
consuming  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Over  18.000  working  people  are  ac¬ 
tually  engaged  in  harvesting  and  caring 


for  the  fish  products  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  waters. 

The  chief  fish  product  is  salmon,  the 
average  annual  production  of  which  in 
Pnget  Sound  and  Alaska  waters  during 
the  past  few  years  having  had  a  value  of 
more  than  $73,000,000. 

Oregon  has  39,295  miles  of  public  roads 
and  Washington  over  50,000,  while  Idaho 
ranks  well  up  with  her  sister  states  in 
the  development  of  good  roads  and  paved 
highways. 

The  wonderful  Columbia  River  High¬ 
way  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest’s  road  system,  extending  from 
Portland  west  to  the  Pacific  and  east  to 
Central  Oregon,  hanging  on  cliffs  at 
many  places,  spanning  rivers,  or  climbing 
700  feet  above  the  river  below. 

Idaho  has  the  great  Snake,  the 
Shadowy  St.  Joe,  mirrored  Pend 
d’Oreille  and  many  other  rivers. 

All  three  states  have  fish,  fowl  and  big 
game  in  rare  abundance,  elk,  deer,  moun¬ 
tain  lion,  mountain  goat,  silver  tip,  black, 
brown  and  grizzly  bear,  antelope,  caribou, 
beaver,  blue  grouse,  Chinese  pheasant, 
quail,  Hungarian  partridge,  prairie  chic¬ 
ken,  ruffled  grouse,  duck,  geese;  many 
varieties  of  real  fighting  trout,  especially 
the  mountain,  rainbow,  beardsley,  craw- 
ford  and  steelhead,  black  bass,  whitefish, 
perch,  catfish,  and  many  varieties  of 
salmon. 

A  paradise  for  nature  lovers,  anglers 
and  nimrods,  its  beauties  made  available 
by  exceptional  highways,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  attracting  crowds  of  tourists 
in  greater  and  greater  number;  while  its 
vast  natural  resources,  its  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  fruit  growing,  stock  raising, 
dairying,  general  farming,  lumbering, 
mining,  manufacturing  and  other  lines  are 
drawing  permanent  settlers  as  well  as  en¬ 
riching  the  people  already  resident. 
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SALEM,  ORE. 


Population 


1910  census  .  14,094 

Commercial  Club  estimate,  city  20.000 
Commercial  Club  estimate,  city 

and  suburbs .  25,000 

Commercial  Club  estimate, 


Classed  As 

Industrial 

Educational 

Besidential 


tributary  area 


Native  whites  . 90'“„ 

Foreign  bom  .  1091, 

Negroes.  Half  a  doz.  families 


English  Reading  . ICO*^ 

Industrial  Workers  ...  15' 1 
Home  Owners  . 3,000 


Banks 


State  .  2  Resources  . $6,134,968 

National  .  2  Resources .  8,751.385 

All  have  savinirs  departments. 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  8 

High  .  1 

Parochial  .  1 


No.  of  Pupils  . 2.774 

No.  of  FupiU  .  802 

No.  of  PupiU  .  190 


Willamette  University  (Methodist)  pioneer  educational 
institution  of  the  coast — Pupils  460, 


Theatres 

One  playing  road  shows 
—seating  capacity  . .  768 
Three  motion  pictures, 
seating  capacity  _ 1,666 


Churches 

26  churches — Baptist  1, 
Church  of  God  1,  Christian 
1,  Christian  Science  1,  Con¬ 
gregational  2,  Episcopal  1, 
Evangelical  8,  Friends  2, 
Lutheran  2,  Methodist  6, 
Nazarine  1,  Presbyterian  1, 
Reformed  Church  1,  United 
Brethren  1. 


Location 

On  Willamette  River.  €0  miles  south  of  Portland,  center 
of  Willamette  Valley,  on  the  Southern  Paci&c;  Salem.  Falls 
City,  and  Western;  Portland,  Eugene  and  Eastern,  and  Ore¬ 
gon  Electric  Railways  and  Paci&c  Highway, 


Principal  Industries 

Woolen,  paper,  lumber,  flour  mills,  canneries,  creameries, 
meat  packing,  fruit  juices,  jams,  jellies  and  other  frait 
products,  dehydration,  cider  and  vinegar,  tiling,  gloves,  etc. 


Special  Information 
Salem  is  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  center  of  Willamette  Valley, 
principal  grainery  of  Oregon,  state  cap¬ 
ital  and  county  seat  of  Marion  county. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  loganberry  products  and  fruit, 
berry  and  hop  center  of  Oregon. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Aumsville  SOO,  Aurora  400,  Chemawa  600,  Ilallas  3.000, 
Gervais  300,  Independence  1.3C0.  Jefferson  500,  Stayton  700, 
Silverton  2,500.  Woodburn  1.800.  A  well  populated  region 
of  orchards,  berry  fields,  hop  yards  and  farms. 


Wholesalers 


Grocers 

Provisions 

Fruits  _ 

Meats  . . . . 


Retail  Section 

Lies  between  the  state  house 
and  civic  center  and  the  Willa¬ 
mette.  river. 


Residential  Features 

Salem  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  residence  city  in 
Oregon.  The  parked  cap- 
itol  grounds  adjoin  the 
civic  center  and  the  well 
paved,  shady  avenues  are 
lined  with  hne  residences 
and  spacious  lawns.  Near¬ 
ly  all  homes  are  owned 
by  occupants,  with  few 
apartment  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passenger) ...  16 
Auto  (Truck)  ..i...  12 

Auto  (Tires)  .  16 

Auto  (Parts)  . 16 

Bakers  .  4 

Cigar  Stores  .  9 

Cloaks  and  Suits ....  4 

Clothiers  .  4 

Confectioners  . 14 


Delicatessen  .  1 

Dressmakers  .  2 

Druggists  .  11 

Dry  Goods  .  16 

Department  Stores..  1 

Electrical  .  8 

Florists  .  2 

Furniture  .  6 

Furriers  .  1 


Garages  .  18 

Grocers  .  27 

Hardware  .  8 

Hats  and  Caps .  I 

Jewelers  .  4 

Ladies’  Tailors  _  2 

Meat  MarkeU  .  10 

Men’s  Furnishings ...  4 

Merc^nt  Tailors  . .  8 


Milliners  .  5 

Opticians  .  7 

Photographers  .  5 

Pianos  .  4 

Plumbers  .  8 

Restaurants  .  12 

Shoe  Dealers  .  12 

Sporting  Goods  .  2 

Stationers  .  2 


NOTE:  Statistics  furnished  by  Salem  Commercial  Chib  and  the  Capital  JoumaL 


Trading  Area 

Extends  to  McMinnville  and  Newburg  on 
the  north,  Scotts  mills  and  Mill  City  on  the 
east,  to  Albany  on  the  south  and  Falls  City  on 
the  west 


.  -  The  Capital  Journal  (Evening) 

Newspapers  The  Oregon  StatMman 

(Morning) 


Salem,  Oregon 


$14,013,294.00 

$6,291,347.00 

$2,013,136,00 

Prohibition 


OUTPUT  BY  S.YLEM  MANUFACTORIES  IN  1919  RANK  S.ALEM  AS  THE 
highest  per  capita  in  value  of  production  of  any  manufacturing  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try- — and  plants  are  increasing  in  number,  payroll  and  output. 

OF  SALEM  MANUFACTURED  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  WERE  PURCHASED  BY 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  past  year.  Fruit  and  berry  growers  have  sold 
their  1920  crops  at  fabulous  prices,  and  Salem  is  the  fruit  and  berry  center  of  Oregon. 

ANNUALLY  IS  SPENT  BY  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON  IN  PAYROLL  AND 
maintenance  of  state  institutions  at  Salem,  for  Salem  is  the  Capital  of  Oregon,  as 
well  as  its  most  beautiful  residence  city. 

WHICH  CREATED  A  NATIONAL  MARKET  FOR  LOGANBERRY  JUICE  HAS 
made  hops  worth  a  dollar  a  pound — and  a  hop-yard  rivals  an  oil  field  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  wealth.  Salem  is  the  national  center  of  the  hop  industry. 


LOCATED  ES  THE  HEART  OF  THE  WORlArS  RICHEST  VALLEY 

Because  of  these  and  similar  facts,  Salem  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  territories  in  the  northicest  and 

n  orth  while  -cultivating.  It  can  be  covered  thoroly  only  ivith 

The  Capital  Journal 

DOUBLE  THE  CIRCULATIOIS  OF  ANY  OTHER  PAPER  IN  THE  FIELD 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

W,  D.  WARD,  W.  H.  STOCKWELL, 

Tribune  Building,  Peoples  Gas  Building, 

New  York  Chicago 
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Auto.  (Passenger) 

12 

Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 
Clothiers  .  5  Electrical  .  4  Hats  and  Caps . . . 

5 

Opticians  . 

.  3 

Auto.  (Truck) . 

11 

Confectioners  .... 

4 

Florists  . 

.  1 

Jewelers  . 

3 

Photographers  . . 

.  8 

Auto.  (Tires)  . 

20 

Delicatessen  . 

2 

Furniture  . .  • 

Ladies’  Tailors . . . 

2 

Pianos  . 

Plumbers  . 

.  6 

Auto.  (Parti) . 

23 

Dressmakers  . 

10 

Furriers  . .  ■ . 

.  4 

Meat  Markets .... 

6 

Bakers  . 

4 

Druggists  . 

5 

Garages  . 

.  14 

Hen’s  Furnishings 

5 

.  7 

Cigar  Stores  . 

8 

Dry  Goods . 

6 

Grocers  . 

.  15 

Merchant  Tailors. 

5 

Sporting  Goods  . 

.  4 

Cloaks  and  Suita.. 

6 

Department  Stores 

8 

Hardware  . . . 

.  6 

Milliners  . 

6 

Stationers  . 

.  5 

Population 

1910  Cenkus  .  4,850 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  . 7,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban  . 10,000 

Native  Whites  .  96^r.  Englis 

Foreign  Bom  .  b'i  Indust 

Negroes  .  0%  Home 

Banks  .  4  Resou: 

Schools  .  4  Pupils 

Theatres  . 2  Seats 


City  Classed  as 

agricultural  and 
Industrial 


English  Reading  . 98% 

Industrial  Workers  ....  20% 

Home  Owners . 1,000 

Resources  . $4,659,802 

Pupils  . 1,200 

Seats  . 1,100 


Churches  .  15 

Location 

Albany  is  located  88  miles  south  of  Portland  on  the 
Willamette  River  in  the  heart  of  the  Willamette  Talley  on 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Corvallis  &  Eastern  and 
the  Oregon  Electric  Railway  and  is  about  60  miles  from 
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Principal  Industries 

Fanning,  stock  raising  and  wool  growing,  fniit  canning 
and  drying  plants,  brick  yards,  iron  works,  fiour  mills  and 
wood  working  factories. 

Special  Information 

Albany  is  the  County  Seat  of  Linn  County,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  distributing  center  for  a  territory  40  miles 
North  and  South  and  180  miles  East  and  West  in  the 
heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  section. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Close  to  and  located  in  Linn  County  are  the  following 
cities;  Lebanon,  ^io.  Brownsville,  Tangent,  Shedd,  Halsey 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  .  1 

Provisions  .  1 

Fruits  .  1 

Confectioners  .  1 


Lumber  . 

Preserved  Products 
Butter  . 


ALBANY,  ORE 


Retail  Section 

Retail  store  section  takes  up 
about  10  blocks  of  up-to-date, 
high  class  stock  of  goods  and  one 
of  the  largest  general  department 
stores  south  of  Portland, 


Residential  Features 

There  are  many  beautiful  resi¬ 
dences  on  wide,  clean,  paved 
streets. 


Trading  Area 

Includes  Scio,  Lebanon,  Brownsville,  Tangent,  Shedi], 
Halsey,  and  Harrisburg, 

Newanan^i-a  Albany  Democrat, 

newspapers  Albany  Herald. 

NOTE,— Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were 
secured — C.  W.  Boetticher,  School  Supt.;  J.  X.  Hawkins, 
C.  H.  Stewart  and  R.  R.  Cronise. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 


5,010 

City  Classed  as 

Agricultural 

!  6,100 

.  Center 

10,000 

Native  Whites  . 98% 

Negroes  . None 

Foreign  Born  .  2% 

Banks  .  8 

Schools  .  8 

Theatres  .  2 


Industrial  Workers. . . .  20% 

English  Reading . 99% 

Home  Owners . 90% 

Resources  . $2,006,987 

Pupils  . 1,050 

Seats  . 1,760 


popui.,io„  SiEDITOR&PUBLISHERii 
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City  . 6,100  Center  1^^" 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 

Suburban  . 10,000  Location  cl  l 

ouburo 

Native  Whitei  . Induitrial  Worken....  20%  Twenty-two  mllee  from  California  border  on  main  line 

Negroes  . None  English  Reading . 99%  Southern  Pacific  H.  R.  Ashland  draws  fn 

Foreign  ^rn  .  2%  Home  Owners . 90%  Principal  Industrie#  Hogue  River  Valle; 

.  ?  p?^°nJ****  . Cannery,  ioe  and  cold  storage,  creamery,  agate  products  WholeaeU  Hn.. 

.  5  . manufacturing,  iron  works,  cigar  factories  and  Inmber  Wholesale  Hou 

.  8  SeaU  .  . 1,760  . 

Churches  .  *  Special  Information  Provisions  . 

Ashland  is  railroad  divisional  point  with  large  railroad  Fruits  . 

pay  roll,  cattle  and  sheep  raising  osrried  on  extensively  in 
vuley  and  mountain  ranches. 

NOTE:  Facts  from  O.  H.  Fuller,  secretary  of  Ashland  Commercial  Club,  and  reports  from  other  reliable  sonroes. 


Retail  Outlets  for  NationsJIy  Adrertiaed  Products 

Auto.  (Passenger)  Agencies  .  8  Dressmakers  . —  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets .  6  Plumbers  .  6 

Agencies  .  2  Bakers  .  4  Druggists  .  4  Oarages .  18  Men’s  Furnishings..  4  Restaurants  and 

Auto  (Truck)’".'.’  _  Cigar  Stores  .  12  Dry  Goods .  6  Grocers  .  10  Merchant  Tailors...  8  Lunch  Rooms  ...  12 

Agencies  .  8  Cloaks  and  Suits...  6  Department  Stores..  1  Hardware .  4  Millinery .  4  Shoe  Dealers  .  7 

Auto  (Tire)  . Clothiers  .  4  Electrical  Supplies.  4  Hats  and  Capa .  7  Opticians  .  8  Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Agencies .  8  Confectioners  .  6  Florists  .  2  Jewelers  .  8  Photographers .  2  SUtionors  .  6 

Auto.  (Parts) .  Delicatessen  .  2  Furniture  .  7  Ladies'  Tailors .  8  Pianos  .  2 


111 

ASHLAND,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Ashland  draws  from  the  rich  farming  section  of  Southern 
Rogue  River  Valley. 


Wholesale  House# 

Glrocers  .  1 

Provisions  .  1 

Fruits  .  2 


Retail  Section 
Main,  Alasa,  Oak,  Pioneer  and 
1st  to  4th  Streets. 

Residential  Features 

Modern,  up  to  date  individual 
dwellings. 


Trading  Area 

Southern  end  of  Rogue  River  sec¬ 
tion  and  small  part  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  large  section  of  Samath 
County. 

Newspapers 

Tidings  (Evening). 


Population 

1910  Census  . 9,699 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  . 26.000 


City  Classed  A# 

Seaport  and 
Industrial 


Native  Whites  . 

Negroes  . Negligible 

Foreign  Bom  . 48% 


Industrial  Workers  . . .  26% 

English  Reading  . 86% 

Home  Owners  .  20% 


Banks  .  4  Resources  . $8,486,880 

Schools  .  9  Pupils  . 2,746 

Theatres  .  6  Seats  . 8,800 

Churches  . 


NOTE:  From  facts  furnished  by  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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Location 

Ten  miles  from  Pacific  Ocean  on  Columbia  River  and  on 
line  of  O.  W.  R.  A  N.  Co. 

Principal  Industrie# 

Salmon  fishing,  lumbering,  agriculture,  dairying,  milling, 
shipbuilding  and  manufacturing. 

Specisd  Information 

Astoria  is  noted  as  Salmon  packing  center  which  industry 
employs  several  thousand  men.  The  ship  yards  employ 
same  number, 

various  up  to  date  reports  and  of  reliable  sources. 


ASTORIA,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Astoria  surrounded  by  large  agricultural  country  oompris- 
ing  individual  farms. 

Retail  Section 

Located  on  Commercial,  Duane, 
Wholesale  Houses  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth 

Grocery  .  8  Fourteenth  Sts. 

Fruit  .  2 

Meats  .  1  Residential  Features 

Individual  one  and  two-story 
houses  predominate. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advretised  Products 

Auto.  (Passenger)  Cigar  Stores  . 12  Department  Stores.  4  Hats  and  Caps -  9  Photographers  ....  3 

Agencies  . 14  Cloaks  and  Suits..  5  Electrical  Supplies.  4  Jewelers  .  4  Pianos  .  3 

Auto.  (Truck)  Clothiers  . —  Florists  .  2  Ladies’  Tailors  ...  5  Plumbers  .  5 

Agencies  .  10  Confectioners  .  8  Furniture  .  3  Meat  Markets  -  7  Restaurants  and 

Auto.  (Tire)  Delicatessen  .  1  Furriers  . —  Men’s  Furnishings.  9  Lunch  Rooms  ...  20 

Agencies  .  14  Dressmakers  . —  Garages  .  15  Merchant  Tailors..  7  Shoe  Dealers  .  3 

Auto.  (Parts)  Druggists  .  8  Grocers  .  82  Millinery  .  4  Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Agencies  .  17  Dry  Goods  .  5  Hardware  .  10  Opticians  .  8  Stationers  .  4 

Bakers  .  5  


Trading  Area 

Rich  farming  district  adjacent  to  city,  including  the 
towns  of  Seaside,  Gearhart  Park  and  Warrenton,  700.  The 
first  two  are  summer  resorts. 

Newspapers 

Astorian  (Morning  and  Budget  (Evening), 

Sunday), 


Population 

1910  Census  .  6,700 

1920  .  9,000 


City  Classed  as 

Manufacturing  and 
figricultural 


Native  Whites  .  77%  Industrial  Workers  . . .  15% 

Negroes  and  Asiatics..  8%  English  Reading  .  92% 

Foreign  Born  . 20')  Home  Owners  .  60%. 

Banks  .  3  Resources  . $5,219,969 

Schools  .  5  Pupils  . 1,250 

Theatres  .  3  Seats  . 2,100 

Churches  .  8 

NOTE:  Facts  from  Baker  Commercial  Club,  bank  re¬ 

ports. 
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At  southern  end  Powder  River  Valley  in  Eastern  Oregon 
on  main  line  0.  W.  R.  A  N.  R.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Flour  mills,  hay.  grain,  produce,  bottling  works,  The  com¬ 
bined  pay  rolls  exceed  $200,000  a  month. 

Specii^  Information 

Agriculture,  livestock,  fumbering  and  mining  are  the  chief 
sources  of  wealth  although  dairying  is  developing  rapidly. 


BAKER,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

There  are  no  suburban  residents  except  the  farming  popu- 
lation  of  the  country  covered  by  trade  area. 

Retail  Section 

Wholesale  Houses  Main.  Center  and  First  Streets. 

Oroeera  .  2  Residential  Features 

Hardware  .  1  Modern  individual  houses  on 

well  kept  streets. 


Oroeem 

Hardware 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Passenger) 

Clothiers  .  6 

Furriers  . 

4 

Millinery  . 

4 

Agencies  . 

8 

Confectioners  .  4 

Garages  . 

10 

Opticians  . 

3 

Auto.  (Truck) 

Deliostessen  . — 

Grocers  . 

14 

Photographers  . 

3 

4 

8 

8 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Druggists  .  6 

Hats  and  Caps .... 

Plumbers  . 

3 

Agencies  . 

Dry  Goods  .  8 

Jewelers  . 

3 

Restaurants  and 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Department  Stores,  8 

Ladies’  Tailors _ 

8 

lunch  rooms . 

7 

Agencies  . 

1 

Electrical  Supplies.  8 

Meat  Markets  .... 

4 

Shoe  Dealers,  excl.. 

2 

Bakers  . 

2 

Florists  .  2 

Men’s  furnishings. 

8 

Sporting  Goods  .... 

8 

Cigar  Stores  . 

7 

Furniture  .  4 

Merchant  Tailors.. 

2 

Stationers  . 

2 

Cloaks  and  Suits . . 

4 

Trading  Area 

Baker  Connty  and  parts  of  Wallowa,  Union,  Grant, 
Harvey  and  Malheur  countiei. 


Newspapers 

Democrat  (Morning)  (Sun-  Baker  Herald  (Evening), 
day). 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21,  1920 


Population 

1910  Centui  .  9,009 

1920  Cenius  . 10,598 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eitimate  of 

City  and  Suburban . 15,000 


Classed  As 

Railroad,  In¬ 
dustrial  and 
Educational, 


Native  Whites  . OO^c 

Negroes  . None 

Foreign  Born  .  4% 

Students  . 1,750 

Banks  .  4 

Schools  .  7 


Irdustrial  Workers  ..  ISTc 

English  Reading  .  98% 

Home  Owners  . 2,000 

Summer  Residents . None 

Resources  . 86,800,000 

Pupils  . 8,550 


University  of  Oregon . . . 1,750 

Theatres  .  8  Seats  . 1,200 

Churches  .  18 


EUGENE,  ORE. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger)  Bakers  .  4  Dry  Goods  .  5  Hardware  . 

Agencies  .  15  Cigar  Stores  .  6  Department  Stores,  8  Hats  and  Caps... 

Auto  (Truck)  Cloaks  and  Suits..  8  Electrical .  8  Jewelry  . 

Agencies  .  7  Clothiers  .  8  Florists  .  4  Ladies'  Tailors  . . 

Auto  (Parts)  Confectioners  .  7  Furniture  .  3  Meat  Markets  ... 

Agencies  .  16  Delicatessen  .  0  Furriers  .  0  Men’s  Furnishings 

Auto  (Tires)  Dress  Makers  .  10  Garages  .  17  Merchant  Tailors 

Agencies .  20  Druggists  .  6  Grocers  .  25  Milliners  . 


5  Opticians  .  2 

3  Photographers  ....  12 

3  Pianos  .  4 

1  Plumbers  .  7 

5  Restaurants  . 12 

5  Shoe  Stores  .  8 

8  Sporting  Goods  ...  3 

6  Stationers  .  8 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Exolusive  operators  of  fruit,  grain  and  dairy  ranches 
ranging  from  10  to  1,000  acres. 

Wholesale  Retsiil  Section 

Houses  Located  on  Willamette,  Oak, 

Grocers  . .  8  Olive  from  Sth  to  11th 

_  ..  .  streets. 

Fruit  .  1 

Dry  Goods .  1 

Portland  wholesalers  Residential  Features 

also  cover  territory.  Mostly  two-story  frame  houses. 


Trading  Area 

North  to  Albany,  west  to  Corvallis  and  Florence,  south 
to  Divide  and  east  about  60  miles. 


Newspapers 

Register  (Morning  and  Sunday). 
The  Guard  (Evening). 


Population 

1910  Census  . 4,552 

1920  Census  . 5,772 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate  of 

City  and  Suburban . 6,300 


Classed  As 

Agricultural 

and 

Educational, 


Native  Whites  . 95% 

Negroes  . Few 

Foreign  Born  .  5% 

Students  . 3,400 

Banks  .  3 

Schools  .  4 


Industrial  Workers  ....  5% 

English  Reading  . 99% 

Home  Owners  . 1,000 

Summer  Residents  . . .  None 

Resources  . $3,650,000 

Pupils  . 7,900 


Oregon  Agricultural  College . 3,400 

Theatres  .  2  Seats  . 1,100 

Churches  .  12 


CORVALLIS,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Operate  small  acreage  and  considerable  increase  is  being 
made  in  developing  chicken  raising  industry. 

Wholesale  I  Retail  Section 

Houses  I  On  Second,  Third,  Madison,  Jef- 


Wholesale 

Houses 

All  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  handled  through 
Portland. 


ferson  and  Monroe  streets. 

Residential  Features 

Largely  cottages  and  bunga- 
lows. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger)  Bakers  .  3  Dry  Goods  .  6  Hardware  . 

Agencies  .  8  Cigar  Stares  .  4  Department  Stores.  2  Hats  and  Caps _ 

Auto  (Truck)  Cloaks  and  Suits..  5  Electrical  .  2  Jewelry  . 

Agencies  .  5  Clothiers  .  0  Florists  .  10  Ladies'  Tailors _ 

Auto  (Tires)  Confectioners  .  4  Furniture  .  20  Meat  Markets  _ 

Agencies  .  12  Delicatessen  . —  Furriers  . —  Men's  Furnishings 

Auto  (Farts)  Dress  Makers  _  10  Garages  .  8  Merchant  Tailors.. 

Agencies  .  8  Druggists  .  4  Grocers  .  7  Millinery  . 


2  Opticians  .  3 

3  Photographers  ....  3 

3  Pianos  .  3 

—  Plumbers  .  6 

4  Restaurants  .  3 

3  Shoe  Dealers  . 6 

3  Sporting  Goods  ...  .8 

4  Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

East  Oakville,  west  about  sixteen  miles,  north  ten  miles 
and  south  to  Monroe. 


Newspapers 

Gazette-Times  (E), 
Gazette-Times  (Weekly), 
Courier  (Semi-WeeklyL 


Facts: 

From  official  reports. 


Population  City  Classed  as 

1910  Census  .  5,000  Agricultural 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  Center. 

City  .  8,600 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City  and 

Suburban  . 7,600 

Native  Whites  . 90%  Industrial  Workers....  60%, 

Negroes  ft  Asiatics .  less  1%  English  Reading  . 99% 

Foreign  Bom  .  9%  Home  Owners  . 70% 

Banks 

National  .  2  Resources  . $5,060,000 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  4  No.  Pupils  .  2.000 

High  .  1  N®'  Fupils  .  800 

Churches  Theatres 

M.  E.,  Catholic,  Christian  Theatres  .  8 

Science,  Christian,  Presby., 

Baptist. 


Agricultural 

Center. 


B EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

-—SPACE  BUYERS  CHART" 

Location  , 

300  miles  east  of  Portland  on  0.  W.  R.  ft  N.  Co.  R.  R, 

Principal  Industries 

Lumbering,  live  stock,  general  farming  and  wheat  raising. 

Special  Information 

0.  W,  R.  ft  N.  Co.  division  points  with  repair  shop  at 
La  Grande,  , 


LA  GRANDE,  ORE 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Outside  of  the  city  limits  is  a  large  farming  district. 

Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Grocers  .  2  Small  but  up  to  date. 

Provisions  .  1 

Fruits  .  1  ResidentisJ  Features 

Good  type  of  individual  homes 
with  well  kept  lawns. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  Bakers  - 

Agencies  .  6  Cigar  Storei 

Auto.  (Truck)  aoaks  and 

Agencies  .  4  Clothiers 

Auto.  (Tiro)  Confectioner] 

agencies  .  6  Delicatessen 

Auto.  (Parts)  Dressmakers 


Bakers  .  1  Dry  Goods  .  3  Hardware  .  3 

6  Cigar  Stores  .  4  Department  Stores.  2  Hats  and  Caps _ — 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  3  Electrical  Supplies.  2  Jewelers  .  3 

4  Clothiers  .  5  Florists  .  I  Ladies'  Tailors  ...  I 

Confectioners  .  4  Furniture  .  3  Meat  Markets  ....  2 

6  Delicatessen  . —  Furriers  . —  Men's  Furnishings.  3 

Dressmakers  . —  Garages  .  6  Merchant  Tailors..  8 


6  Druggists  5  Grocers  .  12  Millinery  .  4 


NOTE.  Information  secured  from  Bruce  Dennis,  state  reports  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  ....  2 

Pianos  .  2 

Plumbers  .  4 

Restaurants  .and 
Lunch  Rooms  ...  6 

Shoe  Dealers  .  4 

Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

Includes  Island  City,  Hilgard  and  large  part  of  farming 
section  of  Umatilla  County, 

Newspaper* 

Observer  (Evening  and  Sunday). 


Population  City  Classed  as 

1910  Census  .  2,980  Industrial. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  . 6,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban . 15.0C0 

Native  Whites  . 75'/o  English  Reading  .  987r 

Foreign  Born  .  25%  Industrial  Workers  . . .  70% 

Negroes  . Few  Home  Owners .  70% 

Coos  Bay  Banks 

Savings  .  4 

Trust  Co .  2  ;•  Resources  . $3,500,000 

National  .  2  ' 

Coos  Bay  Schools 

Public  Grade  .  7  No.  of  Pupils  .  1.200 

High  .  2  No.  of  Fupils .  800 

Theatres..  8;  Seats.. 2, 500  Fifteen  churches,  10  de- 
Churches  .  10  nominations.  _ 


aEDITOR^  PUBLISHER 
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Location 

Marshfield  located  on  Pacific  about  SCO  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco  and  180  miles  south  of  Columbia  river. 
Harbor  known  as  Coos  Bay.  Commercial  center  for  Coos, 
Curry,  Western  Douglas  and  Western  Lane  counties. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber  and  wood  working,  shipbuilding,  coal  mining, 
dairying,  fruit  raising.  Douglas  fir  and  Port  Orford  Cedar. 
Center  of  some  of  biggest  logging  operations  in  northwest 
and  backed  by  about  one-tenth  of  standing  timber  in 
United  States.  Center  of  Coos  Bay  County  and  shipping 
point  of  lumber  products,  coal,  fruit  and  fish. 


Coos  Bay  Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  .  8  Confectioners  .  7  Furniture  .  4  Meat  Markets  .... 

Auto.  (Truck) .  8  Delicatessen  .  2  Furriers  .  —  Men’s  Furnishings 

Auto.  (Tires) .  6  Dressmakers  .  Garages  .  7  „ 

Auto.  (Parts) .  7  Druggists  .  7  Grocers  .  10  Merchant  Tailors.. 


6  Pianos  .  4 

. .  Plumbers  .  5 


Bakers  .  2  Dry  Goods  .  4 

Cigar  Stores  .  10  Department  Stores  . . . 

Cloaks  and  Suits ...  6  Electrical  .  3 

Clothiers  .  10  Florists .  2 


Druggists  7  Grocers  10  Merchant  Tailors..  6  Restaurants  .  8 

Dry  Goods  .  4  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  .  4  Shoe  Dealers  .  10 


Hats  and  Caps . 

Jewelers  .  5 

Ladies’  Tailors  ...  2 


Opticians  .  3 

Photographers  ....  3 


Sporting  Goods  ...  2 

Stationers  .  6 


MARSHFIELD,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

North  Bend  and  Marshfield  constitute  practically  one 
town  although  separate  municipalities.  North  Bend  popu¬ 
lation  about  4,500;  Coquille.  county  seat,  1,500;  Myrtle 
Point  1,250;  Bandon  1,500;  Powers  1,250;  Reedsport  1,500; 
Gardiner  500, 

Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Retail  Business— Market  and 

Grocers  .  2  Front  Street.  No  department 

Provisions  .  3  stores.  Clothing,  shoe  and  dry 

..  . ,  goods  business  generally  com- 

.  1  bined. 

Confectioners  .  1  Climate— Equable,  little  differ¬ 

ence  between  summer  and  winter 
temperatures;  winter  season  be- 
Newspapers  ing  rainy  instead  of  snowy  as  in 

interior  and  summer  dry;  north- 
Coos  Bay  Times  west  trade  wind  keeps  summers 
(Evening).  “ol. 

Record  (Evening),  Residential  Features 

Homes  most  frame  construc¬ 
tion;  some  concrete. 

Trading  Area 

Same  as  suburban. 


Newspapers 

Coos  Bay  Times 
(Evening). 

Record  (Evening), 


note. _ Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured — Dan  E.  Maloney,  bank  and  school  reports. 
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Population 

1910  Censu* . 4,738 

1920  Census  . 6.000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban . 10.000 


Classed  As 

Agricultural 

Center 


Native  Whites  . 92%  English  Heading  . 98% 

Negroes  . Few  Industrial  Workers  ....  5% 

Foreign  Born  .  8%  Home  Owners  . 953 

Banks  .  4  Resources . $2,892,640 

Schools  .  5  Pupils  . 3,100 

Theatres  .  2  Seats  . 1,025 

Churches  .  8 


ROSEBURG,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Wide  area  of  rich  farms  and  orchards. 


Retail  Section 

Jackson  and  Cass  Streets, 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Tobacco  .  1 

Practically  all  whole¬ 
sale  trade  handled 
from  Portland. 


Residential  Features 

Ore  and  two  family  houses. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passenger) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Truck) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Tires) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Parts) 
Agencies  . 


Dry  Goods  .  4  Hardware  .  3  Opticians  .  3 


12  Cigar  Stores  .  8  Department  Stores.  1  Hats  and  Caps  ....  6  Photographers  _ 


Cloaks  and  Suits.. 


Electrical  .  2  Jewelry  .  4  Pianos 


12  Clothiers  .  6  Florists  .  1  Ladies'  Tailors  ...  0  Plumbers  .  7 

Confectioners  .  5  Furniture  .  4  Meat  Markets  _  4  Restaurants  .  7 

20  Delicatessen  .  0  Furriers  .  6  Men's  Furnishings.  6  Shoe  Dealers  .  7 

Dress  Makers .  10  Garages  .  14  Merchant  Tailors  .  2  Sporting  Goods ....  4 

7  Druggists  .  4  Grocers  .  10  Millinery  .  3  Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Confined  almost  exclusively  to  city  of  Roseburg  and'  a 
few  miles  beyond  in  all  directions. 

Newspapers 

News-Review  (Evening). 


Facts  from  C,  5.  Heinline,  Sec'y,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Population  I 

1910  Census . 4,600 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate,  City  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate.  City  and  Suburban . 8.000 


City  Claused  As 


Native  ‘Whites . 99%%  Fn^liph  Reading . 95% 

Foreign  Born .  %%  Industrial  Workers. ..  .42% 

Negroes,  not  any .  Home  Owners . 60% 

Banks  .  3  Resources  . $3,293,650 

Schools  .  3  Pupils  . 1,350 

Theatres  .  2  Seats  .  850 

Churches  .  7 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART- 


Location 

16  miles  Bo.  of  Portland  on  8.  P.  B.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Paper  Mills,  Woolen  Mills,  Lumber. 

Special  Information 

The  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co.,  Hawley  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  and  Oregon  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Woolen  Mills,  are 
located  here.  They  have  a  combined  annual  payroll  in 
excess  of  one  million  dollars. 


OREGON  CITY,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Wholesaler’s 

Grocers  .  1 

Provisions  .  2 

Fruits  .  0 

Confectioners  .  0 


Retail  Section 

About  10  blocks  on  Main  8t, 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  individual  dwellings. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Produrts 

Auto.  (Passenger)..?"  Clothiers  .  4  Electrical  .  2  Hats  and  Caps .  4 

Auto.  (Truck) .  8  Confectioners  .  5  Florists  .  1  Jewelers  .  3 

Auto.  (Tires) .  7  Delicatessen  .  2  Furniture  .  3  Ladies’  Tailors .  2 

Auto.  (Parts) .  4  Dressmakers  .  1  Furriers  .  Meat  Markets .  6 

Bakers  .  *  Druggists  .  8  Garages  .  8  Men’s  Furnishings..  8 

Cigar  Stores .  8  DT  Good* .  8  Grocers,  about . 15  Merchant  Tailors...  2 

Cloaks  and  Suits...  »  Department  Stores..  2  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  2 


Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  .  2 

Pianos  .  8 

Plumbers  .  2 

Restaurants  .  5 

Shoe  Dealers .  5 

Sporting  Goods .  4 

Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

About  a  15  mile  radius,  including  towns  of  Canby,  Clack¬ 
amas  and  Oswego.  _ 

Facts  from  Oregon  City  Commercial  Club,  bank  reports, 
school  statistics  and  latest  directories. 

Newspapers 

Daily  Morning  Enterprise;  Banner-Courier,  Weekly;  Ore¬ 
gon  City  Enterprise,  Weekly. 


Population  City  Classed  As 

1910  Census  .  8,840  Agricultural  and 

diamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  industrial  center. 

City  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban,  (County)  . 25,000 

Native  Whites  . 98%  Industrial  Workers . 80% 

Negroes . Va  of  1%  English  Reading . 95% 

Foreign  Bom .  1%  Home  Owners . 70% 

Students  . 50%  Summer  Residents . 


Banks  .  8  Resources  - $4,457,439.58 

Schools  .  6  Pupils  . 1,658 

Theatres  . 8  Seats  . 2,000 

Churches  .  12 


HED1TOR&  PUBLISHER 
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Location 

It  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Pacific  Highway.  It  is  the  "Gate-way”  to  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park. 

Principal  Industries 

The  community  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  entirely  through  the  horticultural,  agricultural  and 
stock  raising  industries.  The  principle  industry,  to  be 
developed,  is  that  of  timber. 

Special  Information  • 

There  has  been  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  spent  in 
this  community  for  hard  surface  roads,  and  the  voting  of 
additional  bonds  means  the  expenditure  of  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  i :  road  work. 


MEDFORD,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
Farm  Residents  are  composed  of  the  highest  type  of 
citizenship.  Most  of  them  are  University  graduates,  and 
ma  y  who  have  left  the  professions  to  cultiva’e  orchard 
Irnds. 


Wholesale  Houses 

There  are  two  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  concerns 
located  here,  who  sup¬ 
ply  communities  in  the 
various  counties  of 
Southern  Oregon,  as 
well  as  a  number  of 
communities  in  North¬ 
ern  California. 


Retail  Section 
The  retail  section  extends  along 
the  main  street  for  a  distance  of 
six  blocks.  The  side  streets  in 
both  directions  have  retail  stores. 

Residential  Features 
A  good  many  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  homes  are  owned  by  the 
residents  and  approximately  70% 
of  the  people  here  live  in  their 
own  homes. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Auto  (Pass.)  Ages  . 15 
Auto  (Truck)  Ages..  15 
Auto  (Tire)  Ages. ..15 
Auto  (Parts)  Ages..  15 

Bakers  .  1 

Cigar  Stores  . .  8 

Cloaks  and  suits ....  4 

Clothiers  . 6 

Confectioners  . 2 


Delicatessen  .  1 

Dressmakers  . 10 

Druggists  .  5 

Dry  Goods  . 6 

Department  stores . .  6 
Electrical  supplies..  8 

Florists  .  1 

Furniture  . 

Furriers  .  1 


Garage . . 

Grocers  . 16 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  caps . 4 

Jewelers  .  5 

Ladies’  tailors .  1 

Meat  markets . 8 

Men’s  furnishings...  4 
Merchant  Tailors. ...  2 


Millinery  .  5 

Opticians  . 4 

Photographers . 4 

Pianos  .  2 

Plumbers  .  8 

Rests  &  Lunch  R...  6 

Phoe  dealers  .  6 

Sporting  goods . 2 

Stationers .  2 


*  Trading  Area 

The  Trade  Area  of  Medford  extends  to  all  parts  of  Jack- 
son  County  and  Northern  California.  Good  roads  lead  to 
the  various  districts. 


Evening:  Newspapers 

Ilpil-Tribune. 


Sunday  Newspapers 

Sunday  Bun. 


NOTE; — This  information  furnished  by  H.  0.  Frohbach.  Secretary  Medford 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Population 

1910  Census  . 4.460 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate. 

City  . '^.500 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural 

center. 


Native  Whites  . 88% 

Negroes  . Neg% 

Foreign  Born  . 11% 

Students  . 


Industrial  Workers  .... 

English  Reading  . 89% 

Home  Owners  . 1,500 

Summer  Residents  .... 


Banks  .  3  Resources  . $10,549,217 

Schools  .  5  Pupils  . 1.349 

Theatres  . 3  Seats' . 2,095 

'Ihurches  .  10 


ED1TOR&  PUBLISHER 
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Trading  center  in  heart  of  Umatilla  County, 
taining  homes  in  town. 

Principal  Industries 

The  wealth  producing  industries  of  the  territory  of  which 
Pendleton  is  the  trading  center  in  erder  of  their  importance 
are;  wheat  farming  on  hill  land  without  artificial  irrigation; 
sheep  rearing  and  wool  production:  cattle  rearing  and  beef 
production;  flour  milling;  alfalfa  hay  production  on  irri¬ 
gated  land;  woolen  manufacture;  meat  packing;  general 
mixed  farming;  market  gardening,  etc. 


Automobile  (Passen¬ 
ger)  Agencies. ..  .15 
Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  3 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  .  6 

Automobile  (Parts) 
Agencies .  1 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Bakers  .  2  Dry  Goods .  4  Hardware  .  8  Opticians  . '. .  6 


Cigar  Stores .  6 

Cloaks  and  Suits ...  5 

Clothiers  .  4 

Confectioners  . 6 

Delicatessen  . 

Dressmakers  . 10 

Druggists  . 4 


Department  stores.,  3  Hats  and  caps . 

Electrical  supplies..  2  Jewelers  .  4 

Florists  .  2  Ladies’  tailcrs . 


Furniture .  5  Meat  markets .  6 


Furriers  . 

Garages  . 10 


Men's  furnishings..  6 
Merchant  tailors ...  3 


PENDLETON,  ORE. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  residents  are  farmers 
who  own  farms  in  the  county  and  operate  them  either  under 
lease,  by  superintendent,  cr  by  personal  supervision,  main* 
taining  city  residences. 


Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Tobacco  .  1  The  section  occupied  by  retail 

Auto  Supplies !!....  1  stores  is  quite  condensed  in  the 

Men's  (Nothing.  1  central  part  of  the  town. 

Residential  Features 
Large  proportion  of  good  sub¬ 
stantial  homes. 


Grocers  . 23  Millinery  .  5 


Photographers  .  8 

Pianos  .  1 

Plumbers  .  8 

Restaurants  and 

lunch  rooms . 10 

Shoe  dealers .  2 

Sporting  goods .  2 

Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

The  area  from  which  the  merchants  of  Pendleton  draw 
patronage  is  vastly  greater  than  that  claimed  by  most 
towns  of  similar  population.  For  a  distance  of  40  miles  to 
the  north.  75  miles  to  the  east.  90  miles  to  the  west,  and 
probably  200  miles  to  the  south,  there  is  no  town  of  any¬ 
where  rear  the  population  of  Pendleton. 

Newspapers 

Pendleton  Tribune  (M.-S.).  Both  papers  issued  weekly 

East  Oregonian  (Eve.).  and  semi-weekly. 
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Population  Classe 

1910  Census  .  2,850  Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City....  6.000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  .  6.500 
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Native  Whites  . 95^^ 

Negroes  . only  font 

Foreign  bom  .  5% 

Students  .  100 


Industrial  workers  . . .  43% 

English  reading  . 97' r 

Summer  residents  ....None 
Eesources  _ _ $2,727,468.95 


Banks  .  3  Resources  . $5,518,956 

Schools  .  7  Pupils  . .1,140 

Theatres  .  4  Seats  . 1,425 

Churches  .  6 


On  Southern  Pacific  line  building  north  from  Weed,  Calif., 
to  Portland;  terminal  Oregon,  Califor.’'.ia  &  Eastern;  Auto 
stages  to  Fort  Klamoh.  Crater  Lake.  Bend,  Alturas,  Lake- 
view,  Merrill  and  Ashland, 

Principal  Industries 

Sawmills  and  box  factories. 

Special  Information 

Value  of  lumber  and  box  shooks  and  lumber  to  be 
shipped  1920  estimated  at  $16,560, COO;  stock  shipments 
$1,500,000;  fifth  in  bank  deposits. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Milliners  .  2 

Auto.  (Passenger) .  11  Clothiers  .  3  Electrical  .  2  Hardware  .  3  Opticians  .  3 

Auto.  (Truck) -  7  Confectioners  .  2  Florists  .  1  Hats  and  Caps  ...  —  Photographers  _  2 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy.  10  Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  . —  Jewelry  .  4  Pianos  .  3 


Ml 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore«fon 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Merrill,  500;  Halln,  200;  Fcrt  Klamath,  150;  Chiloquin, 
500;  Indian  Reservation,  1,050.  Throughout  county  are 
sawmill  settlements  from  50  to  85.  Rest  of  county  'settled 
on  irrigated  farm. 


Wholesale  Houses 

groceries  .  2 

Meats  .  2 

Fruits  .  1 


Retail  Section 

1^-mile  on  Main  St, 

Residential  Features 

About  two-thirds  of  homes 
owned  by  occupants. 


Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy.  10  Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  . —  Jewelry  .  4  Pianos  .  3 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy.  2  Dress  Makers  .  4  Furniture  .  2  Ladies'  Tailors  ...  1  Restaurants  .  5 

Bakers  .  2  Druggists  .  4  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets  ....  4  Shoe  Dealers  .  2 

Cigar  Stores  ......  5  Dry  Goods  .  4  Garages  .  10  Men's  Furn’shings.  1  Sporting  Goods  ...  1 


Cloaks  and  Suits..  —  Department  Stores. 


Grocers  .  6  Merchant  Tailors  . 


Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

Extends  north  150  miles;  south  70  miles;  east  45  miles; 
west  160  miles.  This  territory  will  increase  as  railroads 
under  construction  and  surveyed  are  extended. 

*  Newspapers 

The  Herald  (Evening), 


NOTE.— Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured;  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.;  Long-Bell  and  Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  companies'  representatives;  Western  Union  Telegraph"  Bell 
Telephone;  Wells  Fargo;  State  Compensation  Commission;  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Secretary  Lumbermen's  &  Loggers  Association. 


Population 

1910  (Census  . 4,880 

A.  B.  C.  City  .  7.000 

A.  B.  C,  (lity  and  Suburban. .  .43,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City....  7,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce  City  and 

Sub .  43.000 


Classed 

Agricultural- 

Industrial 


Native  Whites  . 93%  English  reading . 99% 

Foreign  born  .  7%  Home  owners  . 1,526 

Industrial  workers  ....  32'7c 

Banks  . 4  Resouroes  . $8,000,000 

Schools  .  6  Pupils  . 1,969 

Theatres  .  3  Seats  . 1,200 

Churches  .  13 
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On  Columbia  River,  90  miles  East  of  Portland,  Ore.  On 
main  line  0.  W.  R.  &  N,  (Union  Pacific),  S.  P.  A  S.  on 
north  bank  of  Columbia.  Great  Southern  Ry.  terminus. 
Gateway  to  Central  Oregon. 

Principal  Industries 

Fruit  and  vegetabie  cannery,  dehydrator  plant,  flouring 
mills,  box  factories,  wood  scouring  mill,  broom  factory,  fruit 
orchards,  grain,  stock,  sheep  and  wool. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  King's  Food  Products  (dehydrated)  Libby,  Mc- 
I'e’ll  &  Libby  cannery. 


THE  DALLES,  OREGON 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Dufur,  Hosier,  Wasco,  Moro,  Goldendale  (Wash.),  and 
many  small  places.  Fruit  and  grain  and  stock  communities. 

Wholesale  Houses  I  Retail  Section 


fluto  (Passenger).. 

15 

Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 
Clothiers  .  6  Electrical  .  3  Hardware  . 

4 

Milliners  . 

.  3 

Auto  (Truck)  .... 

7 

Confectioners  . 

5 

Florists  . 

....  2 

Hats  and  Caps  ... 

6 

Opticians  . 

.  3 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys 

12 

Delicatessen  . 

1 

Fruits  . 

....  6 

Jewelry  . 

Ladies'  Tailors  . . . 

4 

photographers 

.  3 

Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys 

6 

Dress  Makers . 

10 

Furniture  .... 

....  3 

3 

Pianos  . 

.  2 

Bakers  . 

2 

Druggists  . 

3 

Furriers  . 

....  3 

Meat  Markets . 

4 

Restaurants  . . . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . . . 
Sporting  Goods  . . 

.  12 

Ci^ar  Stores  . 

7 

Dry  Goods  . 

4 

Garages  . 

....  11 

Men's  Furnishings. 

6 

.’  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits.. 

3 

Department  Stcr?8. 

3 

Grocers  . 

....  11 

Merchant  Tailors.. 

2 

Stationers  . 

.  2 

Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

1  Shopping  area  is  principally  on 

^  .  *  Second  street,  flve  blocks,  with 

•t®»ts  .  3  some  shops  on  side  streets  near 

Fruits  .  3  Second. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two  family 
residences  with  few  apartment 
houses. 


Trading  Area 

South  into  Central  Oregon,  East  to  Wheeler  and  Morrow 
counties.  North  includes  Klickitat  County  (Wash,),  and 
west  to  Hood  River,  Ore. 

Newspapers 

Chronicle  (evening). 


NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  flgures  were  secured.  Compiled  by  Ben  R.  Litfin.  general  manager 


Population 

1910  Census  . 8,897 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ci^ . 4,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City  and 
Suburban  .  4,500 


Home.  City  slogan 
“It's  the  Climate” 


Native  Whites  .  99%, 

English  reading . 100% 

Bank  .  3 

Schools  .  5 

Theatres  . 3 


Home  owners  .  80' , 

Summer  residents  .  10' ; 

Resources  . $2,658,489 

Pupils  . 1.150 

Seats  . 1,400 


Churches  .  12 
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Location 

On  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  296  miles  south  of 
Portland  and  on  the  Pacific  Highway  from  Portland  to  San 
Francisco,  with  paved  highway  the  length  of  county. 

Principal  Industries 

General  farming,  dairying,  apple  and  pear  shipping 
center,  copper  mining,  gold  mining,  both  quartz  and  placer, 
platinum  production  and  chrome  ore,  stock  raising,  25 
saw  mills  in  county. 

Special  Information  ' 

Grants  Pass  is  the  county  seat  of  Josephine  county  and 
me  half  the  population  of  the  county  reside  in  Grants 
Pass. 


GRANTS  PASS,  OREGON 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Irrigated  farms  and  fruit  tracts. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Fruits  .  3 


ReUil  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  ProducU 

Auto.  (Passenger).  10  Clothiers  .  3  Electrical  .  2  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  9 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  6  Confectioners  .  5  Florists  .  1  Hats  and  Caps .  2  Opticians  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys  11  Delicatessen  .  1  Fruits  .  4  Jewelry  . .  2  Photographers .  I 

Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  8  Dress  Makers .  6  Furniture  .  2  Ladies  Tailors  ....  Pianos  . .  i 

Bakers  .  2  Druggists  .  4  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets  .  3  ! ! ! ! ! !  4 


Bakers  .  2  Druggists  .  4 

Cigar  Stores .  3  Dry  Goods .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits. . .  3  Department  Stores.  2 


iks  and  Suits _  3  Department  Stores.  2  Girocers  .  8  Merchant  Tailors  . 


Men's  Furnishings.  3  Sporting  Goods _  1 


note. _ Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured;  Publisher  of  Daily  Courier. 


Stationers  .  2 


Retail  Section 

Retail  stores  supply  quantities 
of  provision,  mining  hardware, 
blasting  powder,  clothing,  etc., 
to  mining  camps  distribtued  over 
large  area. 

Residential  Features 

Large  percentage  of  residents 
owning  own  homes. 


Trading  Area 

Natural  trading  point  geographically  for  entire  county 
and  for  northern  portion  of  Jackson  county,  covering  terri¬ 
tory  40x60  miles. 

Newspapers 

Daily  Courier  (evening). 


Population 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  . 6,300 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban . 6,650 


Lumber  Center 


Native  Whites  . 90%o  Industrial  Workers  35'; 

Foreign  Born  .  10%.  Home  Owners  .  800 

English  Reading  . 95% 

Banks  . 2  Resources  . $2,040,501 

Schools  .  8  Pupils  . 1.800 

Theatres  . 2  Seats  . 950 

Churches  .  * 


Resources  . $2,040,501 

Pupils  . 1,800 

Seats  . 950 
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Location 

Almost  exact  center  Oregon,  on  Deschutes  river,  at 
terminus  Oregon  Trunk,  O.  W,  R.  N.  railroads,  on  the 
Dalles-California  and  Cent.  Oregon  highway. 

Principal  Industries 

Saw  mills,  largest  pine  mills  in  world,  box  factories, 
pencil  slat  factory,  concrete  pipe  works,  creamery,  iron 
foundry,  brick  yard,  stock  raising,  agriculture  and  irri¬ 
gated  farms. 


BEND,  OREGON 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Tumalo,  La  Pine.  Sisters  farm  community  centers. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  .  1 

Provisions  ....  1 

Fruits  .  2 

Confectioners  . .  2 


Retail  Section 

Compact, 

Residential  Features 

Small  homes,  substantial,  scen¬ 
ery  fine,  street  improvements,  good 
water. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationsdly  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger) .  5  Clothiers 


—  Electrical  .  3*  Hats  and  Caps -  6  '“-ticians  .  2 

o  9  jawaUfs  .  2  PhotorT  ADhert  ....  S 


AutQ.  (Truck)  .!  5  Confectioner!  .  2  Floriiti  .  2  Jewelert  . .  2  Photoprnphert  ....  2 

Autfl.  fTlree)  _ 10  Delicateiten  . —  Furniture  .  2  Ladiei  Tailori  ..  4  ^anos  .  » 


Auto.  (Tirei)  ....10  Delicatewen  . —  Furniture  .  J  ^  ^ ■  *•  ?  4 

Auto.  (Parts) .  4  Dressmakers  . —  Furriers  .  1  Meat  Markets  ...  5  Plumbers  .  « 

Bakers  .  1  Druggists  .  3  Oarages  .  6  Men's  Furnishings.  8  I "  7 

(Sgar  Stores  . 12  Dry  Goods  .  9  Grocers  .  It  Merchant  Tailors..  4  Sporting  Goods  ...  6 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  4  Department  Stores.  —  Hardware  .  3  Milliners  .  8  Stationers  . 


Trading  Area 

Average  trading  radius  40  miles. 

Newspapers 

Bulletin  (D.  A  W.).  Press  (W.).  Bender  (Labor)  (W.). 
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Population 


1910  Census  . 40.0C0 

A.  B.  C.  (Sept.  30,  1919)  City.. 40, 000 
A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban. ..  .60,000 


City 

Classed  As 

Residential 
Tourist  Resort 
and  Industrial. 


Native  Whites .  87'~o 

Negroes  .  l''r 

Foreigrn  Born  .  12 

Industrial  Workers  .  . .  22';^ 


English  Reading  . 90% 

Home  Owners  .  35% 

Summer  residents  ....10,000 


Banks 


Number  of  chartered  banks  represented .  9 

Total  number  of  banks .  18 

All  banks  in  Canada  arc  under  government  charter  and 
do  savings  business.  Bank  clearings  1919,  $123,351,345. 
During  the  last  Victory  Loan  campaign  the  per  capita  in* 
vestment  for  Vancouver  Island  was  $108.92  as  compared 
with  the  $70  per  capita  for  the  entire  province. 

Schools 

Number  of  public  schools  .  31 

Number  of  public  school  pupils  . 8.250 

The  city  has  one  provincial  normal  school  and  three 
high  schools. 


Theatres 


Churches 


One  theatre  seating  3.000,  Protestant  .  67 

one  vaudeville  theatre  and  Catholic  .  3 

five  motion  picture  houses.  Jewish  .  1 

.  Hindoo  Temple  .  1 

Location 

Victoria  is  situated  at  the  extreme  Southern  point  of 
Vancouver  Island  on  Puget  Sound.  It  is  a  first  port  of 
call  at  this  point  for  ships  from  the  Orient  and  coa8t*wise 
vessels. 


Principal  Industries  I 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  Vancouver  Island  is  con*  j 
siderable.  producing  in  1919,  1.690,724  tons  with  a  total 
value  of  over  eight  million  dollars.  Three  mines  are 
actively  producing  copper;  two,  manganese;  and  others 
producing  iron,  talcum  and  cement. 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  big  industries  of  Victoria  and  dis¬ 
trict. 

The  salmon  pack  for  1919  for  the  district  amounted  to 
275,519  cases.  The  Vancouver  Island  pack  was  worth 
about  four  million  dollars.  The  total  fish  catch  for  the 
year  was  valued  at  over  six  million  dollars.  There  are 
also  halibut,  cod.  herring,  sole  and  flounder  fisheries. 

Victoria  possesses  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  areas 
in  the  world.  There  are  €2  mills  on  the  island  including 
shingle  mills,  and  also  a  big  pulp  mill  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  70  tons.  The  available  woods  are  western  red  cedar. 
Douglas  fir,  spruce,  w'estern  hemlock,  balsam,  lodgepole 
pine,  western  yellow  pine,  yellow  cypress,  western  larch, 
white  pine  and  black  cottonwood. 

The  district  adjacent  to  Victoria  is  famous  as  a  small 
fruit  center.  The  1919  strawberry  crop  netted  the  growers 
$128,000.  Other  fruits  are  raised  quite  extensively  a^so, 
toth  berries  and  tree  fruits. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  emergency  war  programme, 
shipbuilding  activity  in  Victoria  is  limited  to  the  operations 
of  the  Harbor  Marine  Company,  Ltd.,  which  has  two  steel 
steamships  under  construction  for  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Whaling.  1,000  whales  wore  taken  Last  year,  one  com* 
pany  operating  five  stations,  and  another  company  will 
commence  operations  this  year  on  the  west  coast  of  Barclay 
Sound. 

Special  Information 

Victoria  is  known  as  the  ^‘Sunshine  City."  During  1919 
there  were  2,258  hours  of  sunshine,  or  an  average  of  six 
hours  and  twelve  minutes  daily.  The  total  precipitation 
for  the  year  was  28  inches,  including  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  of  srow.  Snow  is  very  rare.  Victoria  has  the  lowest 
average  for  rain  fall  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  the  average 
for  28  years  being  27.01  inches.  The  highest  temperature 
during  the  year  was  84  degrees  in  July,  the  lowest  was 
15  degrees  above  in  December.  Mean  temperature  was  48, 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  lower  half  of  Vancouver  Island  is  tributary  to  Vic- 
tcria  and  easily  reached  by  electric  railway  or  train.  This 
brings  nearly  40.000  people  into  close  relationship  with 
Victoria.  There  is  a  considerable  transient  population  in 
Victoria  comprised  of  people  with  good  incomes.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  summer  resort  for  tourists 
from  the  States  and  a  winter  resort  for  Canadian  residents 
from  the  interior. 


Wholesalers 

Grocers  . . . . . 4 

Druggists .  4 

Tobacco  . .  2 

Dry  Goods  . 7 

Confectionery  . 7 


.  Retail  Section 

The  retail  district  of  Victoria 
compaies  favorably  with  that  of 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  many  buildings 
of  six  to  eight  stories  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  of  brick 
and  stone.  The  retail  stores  are 
high  class  in  every  way.  One 
department  store  occupies  front* 
age  an  entire  block  in  length. 
Catering  as  they  do  to  a  large 
tourist  population,  the  dealers  of 
Victoria  have  learned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  most  exacting 
clientele. 

Residential  Features 

Victoria  has  been  described  as 
*‘A  Bit  of  Old  England  on 
the  Shores  of  the  Pacific." 
Its  pleasant  climate,  beautiful 
scenery  and  ideal  surroundings 
attract  more  visitors  and  perma¬ 
nent  residents  every  year.  It  is 
a  favorite  holiday  resort  of 
Anglo-Orientals  from  China  and 
Japan,  who  find  a  change  of 
climate  necessary.  It  contains 
many  beautiful  resorts,  parks, 
drives  and  interesting  institu¬ 
tions. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Automobile 

(Pas- 

Cloaks  and  Suits... 

.  5 

Furniture  . 

.  12 

Merchant  Tailors  . 

.  18 

senger)  Agencies. .  22 

Clothiers  (gent's).. 

.  16 

Furriers  . 

.  3 

Millinery  . 

.  6 

Automobile 

(Truck) 

Confectioners  . 

.  16 

Garages  . 

.  28 

Opticians  . 

.  4 

Agencies 

Delicatessen  . 

.  2 

Grocers  . 

.115 

Photographers  .... 

.  21 

(Tire) 

.  6 

.  16 

5 

Agencies 

. 11 

Druggists  . 

.  27 

Hats  and  Caps .... 

.  2 

Plumbers  . 

.  22 

Automobile 

(Parts) 

Dry  Goods . 

.  13 

Jewelers  . 

.  10 

Restaurants  . 

.  20 

Agencies 

.  20 

Department  Stores  . 

.  4 

Ladies'  Tailors  . .  ■ 

.  6 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

.  11 

Bakers  . . . . 

.  16 

Electrical  .Supplies  . 

.  7 

Heat  Markets  .... 

■  20 

Sporting  Goods .... 

.  1 

Cigar  Store! 

1  .  12 

Florists  . 

.  10 

Men's  Furnishings. 

.  6 

Stationers  . 

.  4 

Trading  Area 

For  purposes  of  this  report  the  city  of  Victoria,  with  the  adjoining 
municipalities  of  Esquimau  and  Oak  Bay,  have  been  classed  as  one 
community,  which  they  are  for  all  practical  purposes. 

There  are  220  miles  of  railways  on  the  island,  and  Victoria  is 
connected  with  communities  to  the  north  by  interurban  railway. 

Morning  Newspapers  Sunday  Newspaper 

Daily  Colonist.  Colonist, 

Evening  Newspapers  Weeklies 

Daily  Times.  The  Islander. 


VICTORIA,  B.  C.' 


The  oldest  daily  Newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


EstablisJied  1858 


Largest  circulation  of  any  Newspaper  published  in 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  Islands 

(See  A.B.C.  Reports) 

Flat  rate  of  4  1-2  cents  per  agate  line 
Published  daily  except  Monday 


REPRESENTATIVES 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


TORONTO — F.  W.  Thompson,  402  Lumsden  Bldg. 
MONTREAL — E.  L.  McArthur,  90  St.  James  St. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

CHICAGO— C.  W.  Wallis,  1243  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK— David  J.  Rendall,  341  Fifth  Ave. 
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TOR  &  PUBLISH 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART'- 


Population 

1910  Census  .  17,358 

Commercial  Club  Estimate,  City .  25,000 

Commercial  Club,  City  and  Suburban. .  30,000 

Native  Whites  ....87%  Industrial  Workers  20% 

Negroes .  1%  English  Reading  .95% 

Foreign  Born.  ...  12%  Home  Owners  .  . .  .6,000 

Suburban  Farm  Residents 

Residents  of  Boise  Valley  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits. 


City  Classed  As 

Residential  and  In¬ 
dustrial. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 

BOISE,  IDAHC' 

Location 

On  branch  of  Oregon  Short  Line. 


Banks 

State  Banks  and 

Trust  Cos .  1  Resources,  $300,000.00 

National  .  4  Resources,  19,212,431.24 

All  operate  Savings  Depts. 

Schools 

Public  Grade .  10  No.  Pupils .  3,673 

Trade  .  1  No.  Pupils .  1,170 


Theatres 

1  Legitimate, 
seats  1,500. 

3  Motion  pic¬ 
ture,  seats  3,000. 


Churches 

28 — All  denomi- 


Principal  Industries 

Boise  is  state  capital  and  executive  offices  are  located 
here.  It  also  is  center  of  cattle,  lumber,  wool, 
quarry  and  fruit  industries. 


NOTE:  Wm.  H.  P.  Hill,  Managing  Secretary  Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Special  Information 

Dairying,  cheese  making,  mining  and  agriculture 
contribute  largely  to  the  city’s  wealth.  There  are  8 
cheese  factories  in  the  city  employing  150  people. 


Newsoaoera  ^  Capital-News  (Evening  and  Sunday) 

\  Idaho  Statesman  (Morning  and  Sunday) 


THE  BOISE 

Evening  Capital 


News 


(With  Sunday  Morning  Edition) 

(Established  February,  1901) 


Is  supreme  in  its  field. 

It  has  the  largest  circulation  in  the  trading  territory  tributary  to  Boise. 

“There  is  always  a  good  reason  why  one  paper  enjoys  a  larger  advertising  patronage  than 
another,  and  this  reason  is  because  the  better-patronized  paper  has  been  found  able  to  make 
good  up  to  the  fullest  expectations  of  the  advertiser.” 

The  Boise  Capital  News  carries  20%  more  local  advertising  right  along  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
its  field. 

The  local  merchants  are  right  on  the  ground  and  know  conditions  and  can  check  results. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

FRANKLIN  P.  ALCORN  COMPANY 


Marbridge  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Marquette  Building,  CHICAGO 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers . 4 

Bakers . 1 

Tobacco . 3 

Dry  Goods . 3 

Meats . 8 

Men’s  Furnishing.  .1 


Retail  Section 

Grove,  Main,  Idaho  and  Bannock 
from  5th  to  12th  Streets  inclusive. 

Residenticd  Features 

Mostly  two-story  houses,  over  half 
of  which  are  from  stone  or  brick. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  2 

BOISE,  IDAHC 

Trading  Area 

Runs  to  Baker,  Oregon  and  covers  all 
of  Southern  Idaho  to  Twin  Falls.  It 
also  has  considerable  business  from 
practically  the  Southern  section  of 
the  Suite. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Aatomobile  (Pms.)  Agencie#-.  W 
Aatomobile  (Trvck)  Agenci««.  1 
Antomobile  (Tire)  Agencies...  24 
Automobile  (Parts)  Agencies..  13 

Bakers  .  3 

Cigar  stores  . 21 

Cloaks  and  suitB  .  I 

(Zlothiers  .  12 

Confectioners  .  8 


DeUeutemea  .  . . . 

....  0 

Garages  . 

. .  11 

DreeemakeTB  . 

....  17 

Grocers  . 

. . . S3 

Druggists  . 

....  K 

Hardware  . 

. . . . . . .  B 

2 

.  1 

Depsrtmeot  stsres  . 

....  4 

Jewelers  . 

.  12 

Electrical  supplies . 

....  2 

Ladies'  tailors  .... 

.  1 

Florists  . 

....  2 

Meat  markets  .... 

.  2Sf 

Furniture  . 

....  8 

Men's  fumishings 

. .  f 

Furriers  . 

....  2 

Merchant  tailors  . 

.  Id 

Millinery  .  12 

Opticians  .  6 

Photographers  .  9 

Pianoe  .  4 

Plambers  . 6 

Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms. .  24 

Shoe  dealers  . .  7 

Sporting  goods  .  4 

Stationers  .  2 


Morning  Newspaper 

Evening  Newspaper 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Weekly 

Idaho  Statesman 

Capital  News 

Idaho  Statesman 

Idaho  Farmer 

Capital  News  1 

THE  IDAHO  STATESMAN 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

THE  STATE  PAPER  OF,  IDAHO 

MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  MEMBER  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


THE  STATESMAN  carries  about  40%  more  local 
Display  Advertising  than  the  second  paper — which  is 
the  real  test  of  merit. 

Fc»reifrn  advertising  shows  about  the  same  percentage 
in  favor  of  THE  .STATE.SMAX.  The  field  is  covered 
by  the  majority  of  foreign  advertisers,  it  is  virgin 
territory  and  the  most  profitable  anywhere. 


THE  STATESMAN  IS  THE  LEADING  AND 
ONLY  MEMBER  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU 
OF  CIRCULATION  IN  ITS  TERRITORY  hav¬ 
ing  a  circulation.  Daily  and  Sunday,  of  over  15,000. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  issues.  Our  circulation  reports  have  never 
been  questioned. 


The  IDAHO  STATESMAN  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  it  serves  Boise,  the  largest  city  in  Idaho,  as  well  as  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state.  Boise  is  about  4(X)  miles  from  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  thus  geographically  it  is  a  more  or  less  isolated  field, 
which  makes  the  STATESMAN  very  important  both  in  the  city  and  the 
state. 

Special  Representatives 

WM.  J.  MORTON  CO. 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
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Population  I  Classed  As 

1910  Cenins . 7.291  I  Industrial, 

1920  Census . 9,000  | 

Native  Whites . 900  Industrial  Workers  - 700 

Nesroes  . Few  EnsUsh  Beading  . 97% 

Foreign  Born  . 10%  Home  Owners  . 2,000 

Summer  Residents  . 2,000 

Banks  .  3  Besouroes  . $2,412,400 

Schools  .  7  Pupils  . 2,400 

Theatres  .  2  Seats  . 1,600 

Churches  .  1$ 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

•^.SPACE  BUYERS  CHARTj^ 


Location 

Thirty-three  miles  east  of  Spokane  on  Spokane  &  Eastern 
and  Chicago,  Itilwaukee  and  St.  Paul  B.  B, 

Principal  Industrie* 

Saw  mills,  by-products  of  lumber  and  agriculture,  fruit, 
grain  and  dairying. 


Located 

tourists. 


Special  Information 

Lake  Coeur  d’Alene  it  also  attracts  many 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  AdTortiaed  Products 


Ante  (Passenger) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Track) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Tires) 

Agencies  . 

Auto  (Ports) 
Agesciss  . 


Dry  Goods  .  6  Hsirdware 


Cigar  Stores  .  10  Department  Stores. 

Oleaks  and  Suits. . .  I  Electriool  . 


Hats  and  Caps - 

Oleaks  and  Suits. . .  I  Electriool  .  8  Jewelry  . . . 

Clothiers  .  i  Florists  .  1  Ladies'  Tailors  - 

Oonfsctionen  .  4  Fumlturs  .  4  Heat  Horkets 


Delioatessen  .  1 

Dress  Makers . U 

Druggists  .  8 


Hen’s  Fernishinga .  6 

Herohaat  Toilecs. .  8 

MilUaesy  .  8 


Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  ....  2 

Pianos  .  2 

Plumbers  .  8 

Bsstanrants  .  7 

Shoe  Dealers  .  8 

Sporting  Goods  ...  8 

Statseaers  .  8 


COEUR  D’ALENE,  IDA. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Operate  small  tracts  of  agricultural  and  fruit  lands. 


WbolessJe 

House* 

All  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  handled  by 
Spokane  houses. 


Retail  Section 

Sherman,  Lakeside  and  Coeur 
d’Alene  from  2nd  to  6th  Streets. 

Residential  Feature* 

Mostly  one  and  two  family. 


Trading  Area 

North  to  Sandpoint,  west  to  state  line,  east  to  St. 
Joseph  River,  south  to  oounty  line. 


Press  (Bveaing). 


Newspapers 


Pepulatiea 

1910  CenssB  . 8.990 

Chambw  of  Osmmsres  Estimsta, 

aty  . 8.899 


City  Classed  sm 


D1TOR& PUBLISHERS 
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WALLACE,  IDAHO 


Native  WhiSs. 


English  Reodtag 


Special  InforesaClen 

About  88  per  cent,  of  ths  lead  prsdnsed  is  <hs  Nutted 
States  oemes  frea  the  Oeenr  d’Alene  district.  A  large  lead- 
silver  smelter  is  situated  at  Xellsgg. 


Looadoes 

la  Shoshone  Oeuotg.  Railroads:  O-W,  R.  A  BT,  Ns.  aad 

Nertbsm  PeetSe  AIm  s*  TeUewstsM  Itail,  pipatnr  Sssatet 
highweg 

Prladped  Industries 

The  basis  industry  is  lead-silver  aad  cine  mining,  in  wbi^ 
under  nsnntl  esa^tisns  8,988  men  are  empleyed,  withia 
territecy  tributary  te  WaltiMe.  Three  oenosatratlag  mills 
fsr  the  redectlen  ed  sees  are  Icoated  la  tbs  sutskirts  sf  ths 
city.  Feaadiy  aad  aesshlaa  chap  has  facilities  fsr  kandliag 
all  rississ  eaeUngs  aad  the  oenstruotiea  ed  maehtaery  need 
la  mlalag  aad  mllliag.  Large  plant  far  the  maaufaoture  sd 
carheaated  beversgea.  Three  eigar  factorlea,  twe  candy 
factarles.  Headquarters  fsr  several  ed  the  largest  mining 
oompanlee  In  the  distriot. 


Suburbnn  and  Farm  ResidenSa 
Basinsss  oeater  ed  Coeur  d’Aleae  Mining  District  with  fel- 
lswii«  tswDS  within  radius  sd  twelve  miles;  Nias  Mila  Oan- 
ysa.  088;.  Burha,  1.888;  MnlUa.  LMO;  Oshum.  888;  XsUagg- 
Wardaer.  8,688. 

Retail  Sectioa 

Wbolaaeda  Housaa  The  retail  stores  sf  Wallsse 
Wholesale  grooere,  oemiymbU  ^see  sd  the 

8.  hardware,  1;  ta-  *»«»»•  ottT- 

haoas  and  ocnfection-  Rasideatial  Featuras 

sry,  1;  oemmlsslen  Attractive  homes,  modern,  with 
house.  bott^  kept  iswni.  shade  trees. 

w#rki,  Ia  ci^ar  thrubboryp  *11  hawiac  an  air*  of 

toriss,  8.  culture,  contentment  and  proe- 

perity. _ 


Automebite  ( Pann. ) 


Agencies  .  8  Stores  .  8  Flsrists 


Retail  Outlet  far  NatioBally  Adyertfaed  Products 

s  .  8  Electrlonl  Supplies.  8  Jewelers  .  8  PIsaos 


,  Trading  Area 


Automobile  (Tmek) 

Agencies  . 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  . 

Automobile  (Parts) 


Meat  Markets 


Cloaks  and  Saits . . 


Furatture  .  2  Men’s  Furnithinga.  8  Restanrants  and 


Clothiers  .  8  Oarages  .  8  Merchant  Tdilors.. 

Confectioners  .  4  Grocers  .  8  .  Millinery  . 

Druggists  .  8  Hardware  .  I  Opticians  . 


lunch  room#  ....  6 

Shoe  Dealers  .  8 


Opticians  .  8  Sporting  Goods  ...  1 


Agencies  .  8  Dry  Osods  .  8  Hats  and  Caps...  8  Photographers  _ 


Stationers  .  2 


The  retail  trade  area  of  Wallace  covers  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles. 

In  addition  to  this  are*  the  wholesale  houses  cover  a  fleld 
extending  sixty  miles  to  the  east  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
west. 

Newspaper* 

Press-Times  (M-S). 

Wallace  Miner  (Weekly). 


Population  '  City  Classed  as 

1910  Census  .  8,678  Agricultural  and 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  Educational 

City  .  . 4.880 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  .  6,300 

Native  Whites  .  90%  Industrial  Workers - 10% 

Negroes  . None  English  Reading  . 96% 

Foreign  Bons  .  10%,  Home  Owners . 1,000 


Agricultural  and 
Educational 


Native  Whites  .  90% 

Negroes  . None 

Foreign  Bons  .  10%, 


Banks  .  3 

Schools  .  4 


Resources  . $2,282,000 

Pupils  . 1,089 


University  of  Idaho . 1,117 

Theatres  .  $  Seats  . 300 

f^hurchof  .  7* 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Ninety  miles  south  of  Spokane  on  Norther*  Pacific,  Spo¬ 
kane  and  Inland,  O.  W,  R.  and  N.  railroads. 

Principal  Industrie* 

Agricultural  and  handling  of  soil  producth. 

Special  Information 

Most  of  farming  is  cn  large  scale  ranging  from  80  to 
1.600-acre  tracts. 


MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


Suburban  and  Farm  Resident* 

Close  to  town  are  number  small  tracts  from  6  to  10  acres. 


Wholesale  Houses 

All  wholesale  business 
handled  from  spokane, 
Lewiston  and  Portland. 


Retail  Section 

Main  and  Third  Streets, 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  two-story  houses.  No 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger) 

Agencies  .  7 

Auto.  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  4 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agenriei  .  8 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  — 


Bakers  .  2 

Cigar  Stores  .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits...  2 

Clothiers  .  4 

Confectioners  .  3 

Delicatessen  . — 

Dressmakers  .  9 

Druggists  .  4 

Drv  Goods  .  6 


Electrical  Supplies.  3 

Florists  .  1 

Furniture  .  2 

Furriers  . — 

Garages  .  6 

Grocers  .  6 

Hardware  .  3 

Hats  and  Cars .  — 


Jewelers  .  3 

Ladies’  Tailors  ....  2 

Heat  Markets  .  3 

Men’s  Furnishings  .  1 

Merchant  Tailors  . .  .7 

Hillinery  .  2 

Ipticians  .  3 

Photographers  .  2 


Plumber*  .  3 

Restaurants  and 
Lunch  Rooms  ....  3 

Shoe  Dealers  .  6 

Sporting  Goods  (Hard¬ 
ware)  . — 

Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

"orth  to  Palouse.  East  to  Deary  and  Elk  River,  South  to 
Juliette  and  West  to  Pullman,  Wash. 


Evening  Newspaper 

Star- Mirror 


NOTE;  Facts  from  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bank  offlcials,  J.  J.  Nessly  and  other  sources. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  6,043 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate. 

City  . 7,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  . 10,600 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural 

Center. 


Native  White*  . 91% 

Negroes  . (None) 

Foreign  Born  .  9% 

Banks  .  4 


Industrial  Worker*  . . .  10</n 

English  Reading  . 96%- 

Home  Owners  . 1,900 


Banks  .  4  Resources  . $6,892,362 

Schools  .  7  Pupils  . 2,260 

Theatres  .  8  Seats  . 1,960 

Churches  .  11 


a  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Location 

230  miles  South  East  of  Spekane  on  line  of  Northern 
Pacific  and  0.  W.  R.  &  N.  Co.  R.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Agriculture,  horticulture,  milling,  lumbering,  mill  work 
canning,  ice  making,  butter,  cigars,  tile  and  brick. 

Special  Information 

Lewiston  is  center  of  an  extremely  wealthy  farming 
impulatlon.  County  seat  of  Nez  Perce  County.  Great 
live  stock  shipping  point  and  wool  market. 


LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Composed  exclusively  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  or 
allied  industries. 

Wholesale  Houses  |  Retail  Section 

Grocery  .  2  I  Main,  1st,  2.  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9 

Hardware  .  3  I  and  D  and  C. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocery  .  2 

Hardware  .  3 

Flour  .  2 

Seed  .  2 

Fruit  .  8 

Drugs  .  1 


Residential  Features 

Houses  almost  exclusively  one 
story  California  bungalow  type. 


Auto.  (Passenger)  ..  . 

Agencies  .  7 

Auto.  (Truck) 

Agencies  . — 

Auto.  (Tire) 

Agencies  . — 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  2 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Bakers  .  3 

Cigar  Stores  . 26 

Closks  and  Suits. . .  1 

Clothiers  .  9 

Confectioners  .  6 

Delicatessen  . — 

Dressmakers  .  4 

Druggists  .  6 


Dry  Goods  .  8 

Department  Stores.  8 
Electrical  Supplies .  4 

Florists  . 23 

Furniture  .  2 

Furriers  . — 

Garages  .  12 

Grocers  .  7 


Hardware  .  3 

Hats  and  Caps ....  — 

Jewelers  .  6 

Ladies’  Tailors _ — 

Meat  Markets .  6 

Men’s  Furnishings.  6 
Merchant  Tailors ...  2 

Millinery  .  3 


Opticians  .  3 

Photographer*  ....  4 

Pianos  .  1 

Plumbers  .  4 

Restaurants  and 
Lunch  Rooms  ...  IS 

Shoe  Doslers  .  2 

Sporting  Goods  , , . .  6 

Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

North  to  Juliette.  West  to  Stites.  East  to  Greensville. 
South  of  Lewiston  no  transportation  available  except  by 
private  conveyance  from  ranches. 

Morning  Newspaper* 

Tribune  (Morning), 


NOTE:  Facts  from  bank  and  school  report*  and  other  reliable  souroes  of  information. 


XL 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21,  1920 


■ 


NAMPA,  IDAHO 


Population 

1910  Censui  . 4,205 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eatimate. 

City  . 8,200 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Su¬ 
burban  . 80,000 


City  Clasaed  aa 
Agricultural  and 
industrial. 


iEDITOR&  PUBLISHER 

.  —SPACE  BUYERS  CHART ~ 


Native  Whites  . 89'/, 

Nerroes  . None 

Foreign  Bom .  11';^ 

Banks  .  3 

Schools  . .  5 

College  .  1 

Theatres  .  8 


Industrial  Workers  ....  20% 

English  Reading  . 089c 

Home  Owners  . 2,200 

Resources  . 85,050,000 

Pupils  . 2,600 

Students  . 500 

Seats  . 2,600 


Churches  .  16 


Located  in  centre  of  Boise  Valley,  8  miles  from  Oregon 
border,  on  main  line  of  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Boise  Val¬ 
ley  Traction  (interurban). 

Principal  Induatriea 

Canning,  creameries,  machine  shops,  railroad  shops,  bot¬ 
tling  works  and  handling  of  farm  produce,  flour  mills,  grain 
elevators  and  manufacturing. 

Special  Information 

The  general  pay  rolls  of  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  aver¬ 
ages  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  a  month  and  other 
industries  $200,000  monthly. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Exclusively  made  up  of  farmers  operating  from  80  to  160- 
acre  tracts. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Produce  .  2 

Fruit  .  1 

General  .  1 

Wholesale  is  han¬ 
dled  chiefly  through 
Portland  and  Salt 
Lake. 


Retail  Section 
First,  Front,  Second,  9th  to  15th 
Ave, 

Residential  Features 

One  and  two-story  houses.  Few 
apartment  houses. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


senger)  Agencies.  25  Cloaks  and  suits. 


Automobile  (Truck) 

Agencies  .  11 

Automobile  (Tire) 

Agencies  . — 

Automobile  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  12 

Bakers  .  4 


Cigar  stores .  8  Department  stores..  8  Jewelers  .  3 

Cloaks  and  suits...  2  Electrical  supplies.  3  Lacies’  tailors  ez- 

Clothiers  (dep.  st.).  2  Florists  .  2  clusively  .  0 

Confectioners  .  3  Furniture  . 3  Meat  mar’aets .  5 

Delicatessen  .  ..None  I""®"  . tailors...  3 


Clothiers  (dep.  st. ) . 


Jewelers  .  3  P'umbers  .  5 

Lacies’  tailors  ex-  Restaurants  and 
clutively  .  0 


Furriers  . None  Merchant  tailors...  3 

Garages  .  11  Millinery  .  5 


lunch  rooms .  8 

Shoe  dealers  (dept, 
stores)  .  2 


ile  (Parts)  Dressmakers  .  Grocers  .  10  Opticians  .  2  .  '  . .  «  .  „ 

es  .  12  Druggists  .  3  Hardware  .  5  Photegraphers  .  2  Sporting  goods .  2  Sunday  Newspapers 

.  4  Dry  Goods  .  4  Hats  and  caps .  0  Pianos  .  1  Stationers  .  2  Idaho  Free  Press 

NOTE. — Henry  W.  Niemeyer,  General  Secretary  Nampa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  school  reports,  bank  statements  and  other  sources  of  information 


Opticians  .  2  „  ..... 

Photegraphers  .  2  Sporting  goods .  2 

Pianos  .  1  Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

East  to  Meridian,  south  to  Murphy,  west  to  Jordan  Val¬ 
ley,  north  to  Palmer. 

Morning  "Newspapers  Weeklies 

Idaho  Free  Press  „  ... 

Nampa  Record 

Sunday  Newspapers  Leader-Herald,  semi-weekly 
Idaho  Free  Press  Idaho  Leader 


Population 

1910  Census  . 5,258 

1920  Census  . 11,237 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Su¬ 
burban  . 76,000 


City  Classed  As 

Agricultural  cen¬ 
tre. 


IEDITOR&  PUBLISHER! 

I  —'SPACE  BUYERS  CHART‘D 


Native  Whites . 90"r 

Negroes  . Negligible 

Foreign  Born .  10% 

Banks  . 4 

Schools  . 4 

Theatres  .  4 


Industrial  Workers..,.  309c 

English  Reading . 97 

Home  Owners . 8,000 

Resources  . $6,686,014 

Pupils  . 2,658 

Seats  . 2,600 


Churches  .  15 


Location 

Seventy-four  miles  west  of  Pocatello,  on  branch  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Short  Line.  . 

Principal  Industries 

Sugar  reflning  and  agriculture. 

Special  Information 

Twin  Falls  is  a  new  city,  built  within  past  15  years. 
Six  private  enterprises  have  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  over 
1400,000. 


TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Consist  of  farms  averaging  from  40  to  80  acres,  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  .  3 

Most  of  wholesale 
business  through  Salt 
Lake  and  Pocatello, 


Retsul  Section 

Main  and  Shoshone  streets. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two-story 


Automobile  ( Pas¬ 
senger)  Agencies 
Automobile  (Truck) 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Cigar  stores  .  3 

Cloaks  and  suits . .  1 


Clothiers  .  6  Furniture 


Electrical  supplies.  3 
Florists  .  9 


Agencies  .  8  Confectioners  .  8  Furriers  .  1 


Automobile  (Tire)  Delicatessen  ....None 

Agencies  .  8  Dressmakers  . — 

Automobile  (Farts)  Druggists  .  4 

Agencies  .  8  Dry  Goods  .  6 

Bakers  .  3  Department  stores.  5 


Ladies’  tailors .  0 

Meat  markets .  4 

Men's  furnishings. .  4 


None  Garages  .  12  Merchant  tailors... 


.  7  Hillinery  .  3 

Hats  and  caps .  0  Opticians  .  2 

.  3  Department  stores.  5  Jewelers  .  4  Photographers  _  3 


Pianos  .  3 

Plumbers  .  6 

Restaurants  and 
lunch  rooms .  6 


Millinery  .  3  Shoe  dealers .  2 

Opticians  .  2  Sporting  goods ....  6 


NOTE.— Chamber  of  Commerce  statistics,  school  figures  and  other  sources  of  information. 


Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

East  to  Kimberly,  Hansen  west  to  Murtaugh,  south  to 
Rogerson,  north  to  Jerome  and  Shoshone. 

Morning  Newspapers 

Chronicle.  Sunday  Newspapers 

Evening  Newspapers  C^onicle. 

News.  Times. 

Times. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  9,354 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City, 

1920  .  18,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban,  1920 .  19,000 


City  Classed  As 

Railroad,  whole¬ 
sale  and  livestock, 
center. 


HEDlTORfic  PUBLISHERj 

—SPACE  BUYERS  CHART ~  f 


POCATELLO,  IDAH( 


Native  Whites  . . . . 

_  85  / 

Industrial  workers 

....  50% 

Negroes  . 

_  2' c 

English  reading  . . 

.  95"f 

Foreign  Bom  . 

....  18% 

Home  owners . 

. 8,500 

Banks  . 

. 6 

Resources  . 

$9,221,708 

Schools  . 

Pupils  . 

. 4,962 

Theatres  . 

Churches  . . 

.  6 

Beats  . 

. 2,986 

.  14 

Location 

Pocatello  is  located  between  two  mountain  ranges,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Portneuf  River  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  with  direct  connecton  with  the 
foliouir.g  eleven  States:  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming,  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado. 

Principal  Industries 

Wholesaling,  railroading  and  livestock. 

Special  Information 

Besides  having  direct  con  .ectio  s  with  eleven  Staines,  the 
Union  Pacific,  of  which  the  0,  S.  L.  R.  R.  is  a  part,  run- 
ning  east,  is  directly  connected  with  Omaha  and  Chicago. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

North  Pocatello,  population  (about)  500;  Fairview,  popu¬ 
lation  (about)  500, 

Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Groceries  .  2  About  one  mile  on  Center 

Meats  .  4  Street,  Main  Street  and  Arthur 

Fruits  . 3  Avenue. 


NOTE;  Sources  from 
which  facts  and  figures 
were  secured,  W. 
Glenn  Field.  Secretary 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two-family 
houses,  and  a  few  four-family 
apartment  houses. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Passenger).  8  Cloaks  and  Suits..  —  Electrical  .  4  Hats  and  Cape .  — 

Auto  (Truck)  .  8  Clothiers  . —  Florists  .  2  jewelry  .  6 

Auto.  (Tires)  Confectioners  .  10  Fruits  .  6  Ladies’  Tailors  .. 

Agencies  .  9  Delicatessen  .  1  Furniture  .  3 

Auto.  (Parts)  Dressmakers  .  3  Furriers  . —  Meat  Mar  es.... 

Agencies  .  10  Druggists  .  7  Garages  .  15  Furnishings 

Bakers  .  8  Dry  Goods  .  7  Grocers  .  39  Merchant  Tailcrs. 

Ci^&r  Stores  .  7  Department  Stores.  4  Hardware  .  3  Milliners  . 


Delicatessen  .  1  Furniture  .  3 

Dressmakers  .  8  Furriera  . — 


Ladies  Tailors . — 

Furniture  .  8 

—  Meat  Markets......  9 

Furnera  . — 

Garages  .  15  Furnishings..  6 


Milliners  .  4 


Opticians  .  3 

Photographers  .  3 

Pianos  .  3 

Restaurants  .  14 

Shoe  Dealers .  4 

Sporting  Goods .  5 

Stationers  .  4 


Trading  Area 

Southern  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming  at  the  present 
time.  Is  fast  developing  a  trading  area  in  eleven  States 
immediately  surrounding  Pocatello, 


Newspapers 


Herold  (E.). 
Tribune  (E.). 
News  (M.).(S.). 


Population 

1910  Census  .  4,827 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  . 12,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 

Suburban  . 14,000 

Native  Whites . 909'c  Indusi 

Negroes  . Negligible  Englii 

Foreign  Born . 10%  Home 


City 

Classed  as 

Agricultural 

center. 


Native  Whites . 00%  Industrial  Workers .  5%, 

Negroes  . Negligible  English  Reading . 98% 

Foreign  Born . 10%  Home  Owners  . 2,000 

Banks  .  5  Resources  . $3,300,000 

Schools  . 7  Pupils  . 1,200 

Theatres  . 8  Seats  . 3.200 

Churches  .  9 


HED1TOR&  PUBLISHER! 

—SPACE  BUYERS  CHART~  [ 

Location 

Fifty-one  miles  north  of  Pocabello  on  Yellowstone  Park 
line  of  Oregon  short  line  of  Union  Pacific  R.  B. 

Principal  Industries 

Farming  exclusively. 

Special  Information 

A  $2,000,000  paper  will  shortly  be  in  operation. 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  .  3 

Confectioner  .  2 

Tobacco  .  2 

Ogden  and  Salt  Lake. 


Retail  Section 

Park  Ave.,  Broadway,  Capi¬ 
tal  Ave.,  A.  B  and  C  streets. 
Shoup  Ave.,  and  Cabbage  Ave. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


Automobile  (Pas-  Bakers  .  2  Department  Stores..  6  Hats  and  Caps . 0 

senger)  Agen-  Cigar  Stores  . 3  Electrical  Suplies  . .  3  Jeweler .  3 

cies  .  9  Cloaks  and  Suits -  1  Florists  .  2  Ladies’  Tailors  2 

Automobile  (Truck)  Clothiem  . 2  Furniture .  2  Meat  Markets . 5 

Aulfrbne  -  (Tire)  S^UeVt^rn"  . ! ! ! ! ! !  I  . ’  «  ■  I 

Agencies  .  9  Dressmakirs  . 8  Garages  . 9  Merchant  Tailors...  4 

Automobile  (Parts)  DruggisLS  .  6  Grocers  .  8  Millinery  .  3 


9  Dry  Goods  .  6  Hardware  .  2 


Photographers  . 2 

Pianos  . 8 

Plumbers  .  2 

Restaurants  and 

Lunch  Rooms . 12 

Shoe  Dealers .  2 

Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  .  2 


South  to  Shelly,  to  Keeven,  east  to  Wyoming  line,  north 
to  Yellowstone  Park  line. 

Newspapers 

Post  (Evening), 

NOTE; — C.  B.  Bead  and  various  authentic  and  reliable 
reports,  also  bank  statements. 


